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INTRODUCTION. 


I. The Prose Anglo-Saxon Legend of St. Andrew in Mar- 
madonia, is now for the first time printed from a manuscript 
preserved in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. The story is the same as that which forms the basis 
of the poetical Legend of St. Andrew of the Codex Vercel- 
lensis!. Its origin has been traced to an apocryphal Greek 
narrative, entitled [Ipdfes “Avépéov cal Mar@aiov, of which 
two manuscripts exist in the public library at Paris*. The 
learned Professor Thilo attributes its authorship to Leucius 
Charinus, a Manichean writer of very uncertain date, by 
some placed at the end of the second, by others in the sixth 


1 The MS. known to Anglo-Saxon scholars by this title was discovered 
in 1832 at Vercelli, by Dr. Blum, a German philologist. The poems 
which formed the most valuable part of its contents were printed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Benjamin Thorpe for the Commissioners of 
the Public Records, from a transcript furnished by Dr. Blum. The im- 
pression from some unfortunate circumstance has never seen the light. 
A few copies only got abroad, and from one of these, Dr. Jacob Grimm 
published in 1840, the two principal poems under the title of Andreas und 
Elene, with a valuable preface and notes. The poem of St. Andrew has 
since been published with a literal translation by Mr. Kemble, for the 
Zélfric Society. 

? Numbers 881 and 1556 of the priuted Catalogue. See the Preface to 
Grimm’s Andreas und Elene, or that to Mr. Kemble’s Legend of St. 
Andrew. 
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century'. Photius (Bibliotheca, Codex 114) describes a 
work by this author entitled ai trav “Amoorddwy zreplodor, 
containing the travels of the Apostles Peter, John, Andrew, 
Thomas and Paul. The present legend appears to have 
formed a part of this collection. A Greek MS. in the Bod-— 
leian library at Oxford, (Cod. Baroccianus 180, pp. 111-114) 
entitled Ipdafes rev dyiwv ‘ArrooroAwy Térpou nai ’Avdpéov* 
contains an account of St. Andrew’s travels in company with 
St. Peter, after leaving the country of the cannibals, and 
would seem to be another of these [Tepiodos. The Acts of 
St. Thomas, published by Professor Thilo, belong in all pro- 
bability to the same cycle®. 

The prose Jegend of St. Andrew omits several details which 


1 For an account of Leucius Charinus, who, as if in retribution for the 
fables which he palmed upon the world, has become himself a half-fabulous 
personage, see Cave’s Historia Literaria, ad. ann. 180, Jones’s Canon of 
the New Testament, Part II, chap. 21, and Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography under Luctus. 

2 For a notice of the contents of this MS., I am indebted to Professor 
Earle of Oriel College, Oxford. It is an imperfect fragment, and appears 
to be written in execrable Greek. It commences by relating how St. 
Andrew upon leaving the city (doubtless that of the Marmadonians) is 
caught up in a bright cloud and borne to a mountain where he finds Peter, 
Matthias, (Matthew?) and Alexander. (This mountain is evidently that 
mentioned in p. 14 of our legend, whither St. Matthew goes after his 
release from the prison and where he finds St. Peter.) Andrew relates to 
Peter what he has suffered among the anthropophagi. They go together 
to a city of unbelievers, whom they convert by force of miracles, among 
which one is that of making a camel actually go through a needle’s eye, 
which enlarges itself for the occasion to the size of a city gate (rvAn). 

3 Acta S. Thome Apostoli ex codd. Paris. primum edidit et annota- 
tionibus illustravit J. C. Thilo, 8vo., Lipsiz 1823. lfric mentions that 
this legend had sometime before he wrote (gefyrn) been converted into an 
Anglo-Saxon lay (leod-wison). A second discovery like that of the Codex 
Vercellensis can hardly be hoped for, and the Lay of St. Thomas is pro- 
bably irrecoverably lost to us. An alliterative semipoetical version of the 
legend was made by A¢lfric, but with the omission of certain incidents 
which were deemed of a heterodox character, and is inserted in the collec- 
tion of homilies made by him for the use of his friend Ethelwerd. Cott. 
MS. Jul. 7, fol. 222. 
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are given at length in the poetical version. The long con- 
versation which takes place between the Saint and the 
heavenly steersman, from 1. 930 to |. 1634 of the poem - 
(Kemble’s edition) is left out, as well as that between St. 
Andrew and his disciples, 1.1713 to 1.1802. So also is the - 
account of the council held by the Marmadonians and their 
expedient for finding food for the multitude after the escape 
of their prisoners, ]. 2172 to ]. 2336. On the other hand, a - 
few gaps in the narrative are supplied where the Vercelli 
manuscript is imperfect, e.g. after lines 86 and 2047. We 
are also furnished with the exact number of the prisoners 
liberated with St. Matthew, namely, two hundred and forty- 
eight men and forty-nine women; and these numbers may 
perhaps suggest some mode of correcting the evidently cor- 
rupt passages, ll. 2071 and 2079'. In the latter line the 
words anes wana pe fiftig (qu.? anes wana fiftig) are clearly 
put for forty-nine. 

The Corpus MS. is contained .n a volume of Anglo-Saxon 
homilies, marked S.8. (198); it is the last piece in the book 
and extends from fol. 386 a, to fol. 394 b. It is written in 
a different hand from the greater part of the volume, and has 
originally formed part of some other collection. At the foot 
of the last page the commencement of another legend has 
been erased. Its date may probably be placed about the end 
of the 10th century. No other complete copy is known to 
exist, but a portion of the legend is found in a MS. volume 
of Anglo-Saxon Homilies which is preserved in the library 
at Blickling Hall, Norfolk. For a transcript of this fragment 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Benjamin Thorpe. It 
has proved of service in correcting one or two corrupt pas- 
sages in the Corpus MS. It commences at the word sendon, 
p- 2, 1.15, and ends with the word arefnan, p.12, 1.6. All 
the various readings which can be considered of the smallest 


1 See the facsimile of the page of the MS. which contains these lines at 
the end of Grimm’s Andreas und Elene. 
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importance as illustrating the irregularities of Anglo-Saxon 
spelling are given at the foot of the page, and are distin- 
guished by the letter B. In some cases the Blickling reading 
is adopted in the text and that of the Corpus MS. trans- 
ferred to the margin, with the mark C. The MS. text is 
closely adhered to, both as to spelling and accentuation ; only 
here and there a word in brackets is introduced which seemed 
necessary to complete the sense, and a very few silent cor- 
rections have been made of manifest clerical errors. 

The authors, both of the poetical and the prose version, 
must have used a Latin translation, Greek being unknown 
to the Anglo-Saxon monks of the 10th century, at which 
period it is most probable that these works were produced’. 
But it does not appear that any such now exists. The 
legend seems to have been allowed to fall into oblivion, some 
slight traces of it only being preserved in the Apostolic Acts 
of the Pseudo-Abdias, and in the Golden Legend of Jacobus 
de Voragine. 


II. The Legend, at the head of which is placed the name 
of St. Veronica, is in fact made up of two, the latter part of it 
" only relating to that Saint, an account of the embassy of one 
Nathan a Jew, to the emperor Tiberius, being prefixed by 
way of introduction. The legend of Veronica in its original 
form, is found in a Latin narrative of great antiquity, en- 
titled ‘Cura sanitatis Tiberii Cesaris Augusti et Damnatio 
Pilati,’ first published by Foggini in his Exercitationes his- 
torico-critice de Romano Divi Petri itinere, from a Vatican 
MS. of the 11th century, and subsequently printed from a 
MS. of the 8th century, by J. D. Manso, in his Supplement 
to the Miscellanea Stephani Baluzii, vol. iv. p. 55. To 
whom the authorship of the story belongs, when it was first 


1 See Mr. Kemble’s Preface to the Legend of St. Andrew, p. xiv. A 
few words of the Latin version have crept by inadvertence into the text of 
the Blickling manuscript, see p. 7. 
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written, and whether in Greek or Latin, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. The chronicler Marianus Scotus, who compiled his 
work about the middle of the 11th century, gives a brief 
summary of the legend, quoting the words of a writer whom 
he calls Methodius. There were several writers of this 
name, the earliest being a bishop of Tyre, who flourished at 
the close of the 3rd century. Another, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, lived about the beginning of the 9th. The 
Jesuit Henschenius, who has collected most of the passages 
in medisval writers relating to the subject, (in the Bollandine 
Acta Sanctorum, 4 Febr., p. 449) takes it for granted that 
the Bishop of Tyre is the author whom Marianus cites, and 
thus endeavours to establish the high antiquity of the legend, 
while he dismisses as altogether unworthy of notice the 
abovementioned Latin narrative, the apocryphal nature of 
which is in truth manifest enough. But a comparison of 
the words cited by Marianus with the opening of the Cura 
Sanitatis Tiberii is sufficient to show that this is the document 
from which he quotes, and his attribution of it to Methodius 
cannot be considered of much weight. We cannot there- 
fore be certain that the legend is of higher antiquity than the 
8th century, the date of Manso’s manuscript. 

The origin of the name of Veronica has been the subject of 
some controversy. In the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus, 
the woman who was cured of an issue of blood is named 
Bepovien or Bepvien. (See Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti, p. 560 and the note.) Thilo sees reason to 
believe that the tradition of her being thus named is as early 
as the 5th or 6th century. On the other hand the learned 
Mabillon was of opinion that the name Veronica is a cor- 
ruption of the words Vera icon, inscribed under the cele- 
brated portrait of Jesus Christ preserved at Rome, and he 
adduces quotations (Iter Italicum, p. 88) to show that the 
term Veronica was applied to the likeness itself and not to 
the woman to whom it belonged. Certain it is that copies 


tad 
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of this portrait were in medizeval times distributed to pil- 
grims and visitants to Rome, under the name of Veronice. 
In England they were called Vernicles, z.e. Veroniculz. 

In the copy of the Cura Sanationis Tiberii printed by 
Manso, a curious confusion prevails as to the name. The 
woman is first called Vironice. We then find the words, 
‘‘mulierem nomine Vironicam qui latine vocatur Vasille,”’ 
and in another place “‘introierunt Romam Volusianus una 
cum Pilato et vasillo Vironici.”” The likeness itself is called 
“igonam” or “higonium.” The word vasille looks like a 
corruption of vexillum, a term which may probably enough 
have been applied to the sudarium bearing the embroidered 
portrait. It may be mentioned that in this narrative Vero- 
nica is stated to have painted or worked (depinxit) the like- 
ness upon her handkerchief. The received story of its having 
been miraculously impressed thereon, after she had lent it 
to Our Saviour tu wipe his brow as he was on his way to the 
cross, is the invention of a much later age. The Saxon 
translation of the legend has made this part of the narrative 
very obscure. 

Whence the story of the embassy of Nathan is derived, I 
have not been able to discover. A MS. in the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge', written it is supposed about 
the middle of the 13th century, contains a combination of 
the legends of Nathan and Veronica, similar to that which is 
here printed. 

The MS. from which the Anglo-Saxon text is taken, is 
preserved in the Public Library, Cambridge. The volume 
contains the four gospels in Anglo-Saxon, the gospel of 
Nicodemus in the same language, and the present legend, 
which is described in Wanley’s Catalogue under the title 


.' T am indebted to the Rev. J. Rigg, Secretary to the Society, for an 
account of this MS. It is contained in the vol. marked G. 16, and extends 
from fol. 116 to fol. 118. It mentions that Veronica “in panno suo figu- 
ravit vultum illius.”” 
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of Nathanis Judi Legatio. This book formed a part of a 
collection given by Bishop Leofric to the Cathedral Church 
at Exeter, about the beginning or middle of the 11th century. 
It is beautifully written, and with fewer blunders and greater 
uniformity of spelling than is usual in Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts. On this account I have not thought it necessary to 
collate a fragment of this legend which is contained in six 
leaves of a MS. marked D. 5 in the Corpus Library, which 
appears also to have belonged to Bishop Leofric’s collection. 

A MS. in the Cottonian Library, Vesp. D. 14, fol. 97, 
contains the embassy of Nathan separate from the story of 
Veronica. It differs in some points from the legend here 
printed, and as it is written in a form of Anglo-Saxon, 
varying somewhat from the standard dialect, it seems worth 
appending here. 


London, March 1851. C. W. G. 


NATHANIS JUDAI LEGATIO. 


On Tiberies dagen pees mycele Caseres hit gelamp binnen lyttle 
feece efter pam pe Crist ahangen wees pet sum sedele mann wees, 
pes name wees Tirus. And he wes on Equitania-rice king, under 
Tiberie pan Casere, and he wes gelomest wunigende on pere 
ceastre Libie. And he wees se ilca Tirus swa unhal on his and- 
wliten peet pet adle pe cancre hatte him wees on pan nebbe fram 
pan swydre nospyrile, oddet hit com to pan ege. And wees pet sum 
man wees farende of Judea-lande, pees name wees Natan. He wes 
anes burhmannes sune on Israele-lande, pes name wees-Nau. And 
se ilce Nathan wees forliten, pet he wees gefaren fram zlcen lande 
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to odren, and fram se to see, swa pet he heefde ealle eorde gemeeren 
purhfaren. And. se ilea Nathan wes gesend fram Tiberie pan 
Casere to Romes-byrig, to pan pet he scolde his srende leden 
Claudium. And he ferde ford on pere se, and se suderne wind 
hine bedraf to pere burh Libia. And Tirus per burge hlaford 
pet gefran and gecneow beo heora ferelde pet heo of Judea-lande 
weeron, and cwed, “ Neefre ic er swylene wunder ne geseh, pet of 
Judea-lande scipen scolden hider cumen.” And Tirus pider seende 
and het peet pider scolde to him cumen se pe eldest were on pan 
scipe. Nathan him sone com to, and Tirus him sone axede, 
“ Hweet eart pu, and hwanen come pu hider?” He him andswarede, 
“Tce eam Nathan Naos sune, and ic eam of Grecane-rice, and ic of 
Judean wes pan Pontisscen Pilate underSeodd, and ic eam geseend 
fram pan Casere Tiberie and me wes se suterne wind beseften, and 
hider adraf and awreec, pet ic nat hwar ic eam.” Tirus pa cwed, 
“La gyf pu mibtest eenige bote me finden of minen yfele, ic pe 
wolde gyfen gold and seolfer swa mycel swa pin scip heonne ferigen 
wolde.” And he him his yfel eteowde. Pa cwed Nathan, “Let 
pe fulhtigen on name pees feeder and pees sunen and pees halgen 
gastes, ponne byst pu sone hal.” Tirus his worden gelefde and 
fulht underfeng, and he wees sone hal purh rihten geleafe, and swa 
feeger and swa strang swa he wees pa pa he wees prittig wintre. And 
he pa ealle his peode to Cristendome aweende, and his godes on fyre 
forbeernde, and halige mynstres areerde, und halige rode perinn 
gesette. And he pa Nathan and his erendraca efter his brodre 
Titus and Vespasius seende, and widinnen feower wucan comen to 
him mid mycelen ferde. And heo pa befrinen pone Casere hweet 
heo scolden, and he heom atealde of pan Nazarenisscen kinge hwa 
he gepined wees, and ealle pa wundra pe he on Jerusalemes lande 
worhte, and he seteowde his unheele and hwu he fulluht underfeng 
and ciricen hrerde, and peron belefde and began his brodren pa to 
Cristendome aweende and heo to Jerusalem aseende and mid mycele 
ferde pa burhware uten belagen. Titus and Vaspasius and Tirus 
ferden geond ealle pst land and ealle pa Judees ofslogen, pe Criste 
nolden heren and fulluht underfon. And heo lagen abuten pa 
ceastre peet heo nwfden neenne bigleofe. And heo inne pere ceastre 
pamen to hreede pest heora selec oderne ofsloh. And heo pa eall peet 
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land to Cristendome aweenden. Pa com Godes bebod ofer heom 
eallswa heo ser abeeden, peet wees his wraca pet heo sydten efre 
unwurde weron on heora lifdagen, and get synden underlinges, for 
pan pe heo heora hlaford beleewden, ne wurd of heom nefre cyng 
ne ealdor ofer land ne ofer burh. Piss synd pa gedone ping pe beo 
uren /Elmihtige Hlaforde Godes sune gedone weron, pan seo lof 
and wille and wyrdmynt Feder and Sune and pan Halgen Gaste, 
aa buten ende. Amen. 


1. ST. ANDREW. 


2. ST. VERONICA. 


S. ANDREAS. 


Her segs, pet efter pam pe Drihten Helend Crist to heo- 
fonum astah, peet pa apostoli w&ron et-somne ; and hie sendon 
hlot him betweonum, hwider hyra gehwylc faran scolde to 
léranne. Segb, pet se eadiga Matheus gehleat to Marma- 
donia pere ceastre; segd ponne, pet pa men pe on pére 
ceastre wéron pet hi hlaf ne ton, nc wéter ne druncon, ac 
ton manna lichaman and heora bléd druncon. And &ghwyle 
man pe on pere ceastre com elpeodisc, segs, pet hie hine 
sona genamon and his eagan fit-astungon; and hie him sealdon 
attor drincan pet mid myclen lyb-crefte wes geblanden ; 
and mid py pe hie pone drenc druncon, hrape heora heorta 
wes to-lesed and heora mod onwended. Se eadiga Matheus 
pa ineode on pa ceastre, and hraée hie hine genamon and his 
eagan fit-astungon ; and hie him sealdon-attor drinccan, and 
hine sendon on carcerne, and hie hine hetton pet attor etan ; 
and he hit etan nolde. For pon pe his heorte nes to-lesed’, 
ne his mod onwended ; ac* he wees simle to Drihtne biddende 
mid myclum wope, and cwe% to him, “ Min Drihten Helend 
Crist, for pon we ealle forléton ure cneorisse® and wéron pe 
fylgende, and pu eart ure ealra fultum, pa pe on pe gelyfad, 
beheald n& and geseoh hu pas men pinum peowe dod. And ic 
pe bidde, Drihten, pet pu me forgife minra eagna leoht, pet 
ic geseo pa pe me onginnad don on pisse ceastre pa weorstan* 


1 B. tolysedu. * B. ah. * B. cneorisne. 4 B. wyrrestan. 
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Ir saith here, that after the Lord Jesus Christ ascended up 
to heaven, the Apostles were together, and they cast lots 
among them whither each of them should go to teach. It 
saith that the blessed Matthew was allotted the city of Mar- 
madonia; moreover the men of that city ate not bread, neither 
drank water, but men’s flesh they ate and drank their blood ; 
and whatsoever stranger came to the city, it saith that they 
straightway took him and put out his eyes; and they gave 
them to drink poison mingled by powerful magic, and when 
they had drunk it, forthwith their heart was dissolved and 
their mind changed. The blessed Matthew went therefore 
to this city, and straightway they took him and put out his 
eyes, and they gave him poison to drink, and they put him 
in prison and bade him take the poison, but he would not; 
wherefore his heart was not dissolved nor his mind changed ; 
but he prayed continually to the Lord with much weeping, 
and said; ‘‘ My Lord Jesus Christ, forasmuch as we all left 
our callings, and followed thee, and thou art the support of 
all of us who believe on thee,—behold now and see what these 
men do towards thy servant. And I pray thee Lord that 
thou grant me the light of mine eyes, that I may see the 
men who prepare for me in this city the worst torments ; and 
B 2 
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tintrego ; and ne forlet me, min Drihten Helend Crist, ne 
me ne sele on pon bitterestan deap.”’ 

Mid py pe he pis gebed se eadiga Matheus gecweden heefde, 
mycel leoht and beorht! onleohte pt carcern; and Drihtnes 
stefn wes on pem leohte cwepende, ‘“‘ Matheus, min se leofa 
beheald on mé.” Matheus pa lociende he*® geseah Drihten 
Crist, and eft Drihtnes stefn wes® cwepende, ‘“‘ Matheus, wes 
pG gestrangod and ne ne‘ ondréd pu pe, forpon ne forléte ic pe 
&fre; ac* ic pe gefreolsige of ealra® frecennegse, and nales pet 
Gn, ac simle ealle pine brepere’, and ealle pa pe-on me gelyfad 
on eallum tidum op ecnesse: ac onbid hér XX VII nihta, and 
efter pan ic sende to pe Andreas pinne bropor and he pe tt 
alédep of pissum carcerne, and ealle pa pe mid pe syndon.” 

Mid py pe pis gecweden wes, Drihten him eft to-cwe%, 
“Sib si mid pe, Matheus.” He® pa [wes] purhwuniende mid 
gebedum and Drihtnes léf singende on pam carcerne. And. 
pa finrihtan men ineodon in pet carcern, pet hie pa men 
fitledan woldon and him to mete dén. Se eadiga Matheus 
pa betynde his eagan, py les pa cwelleras gesawan pet his 
eagan geopenede!? weron, and hie!! cwedon him betwynum, 
III dagas nf td lafe syndon, pet we hine willad acwellan 
and us to mete gedon.”’ 

Se eadiga Matheus se gefelde XX daga. Da Drihten He- 
lend Crist cwed to Andree his apostole, mid pi pe he wes 
in Achaia pam lande and peer lerde his discipuli, he cw, 
“ Gang on Marmadonia* ceastre, and aléd panon Matheus"*; 
for pon'* III dagas to lafe syndon, pet hie hine willaS acwel- 
lan and him to mete gedén.”” Se haliga Andreas him and- 
swarode’, and he cwe%, “ Min Drihten Helend'® Crist, hi 
meg ic hit on prim dagum gefaran? &c ma wen is pet pu 
onsende pinne engel, se hit meg hredlicor gefaran; forpon 


1B frea-beorht. 2 B. omiés he. 
3 B. inserts geworden to him after wes. * B. has only one ne. 
5 B. ah. ° B. ealre. 7 B. bropor. 8 C. omits He. 
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forsake me not Lord Jesus Christ, and give me not up to 
this most bitter death.” 

When the blessed Matthew had ended this prayer, a great 
and bright light illumined the prison, and the Lord’s voice 
was in the light saying, ‘“‘ Matthew, my beloved one, look on 
me.” Matthew looking, beheld the Lord Christ; and again 
the Lord’s voice said, ‘* Matthew be thou strengthened, and 
be not afraid, for I will never forsake thee; but I will deliver 
thee from all danger, and not only thee, but all thy brethren 
with thee, and all those who believe on me in all times for 
ever. But abide here twenty-seven nights, and after that I 
will send to thee Andrew thy brother, and he shall bring thee 
out of this prison, and all those that are with thee.” 

After this was said, the Lord again said to him, “‘ Peace be 
with thee, Matthew.”’ He therefore continued in prayers, 
and sang the Lord’s praises in the prison. And the wicked 
people came into the prison, that they might bring out the 
men and eat them. The blessed Matthew shut his eyes lest 
the murderers should see that his eyes had been opened ; and 
they said one to another, * Three days yet remain, then will 
we kill him and eat him.” 4 

When the blessed Matthew had fulfilled twenty days, then 
spake the Lord Jesus Christ to Andrew his apostle, when as 
he was in the land of Achaia and taught disciples there, 
saying, “Go to the city of Marmadonia, and bring out 
Matthew from thence; for three days yet remain, and they 
will slay and eat him.’’ The holy Andrew answered and 
said, ‘* My Lord Jesus Christ, how can I go thither in three 
days? it were better that thou shouldst send thine angel, who 
may perform the journey more speedily; for thou knowest 


13 B, here and elsewhere Mermedonia or Mermidonia. 

13 B. inserts here binne bropor of pam carcerne. 
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min Drihten, pu wast pet ic eam flesclic man, and ic hit ne 
még hredlice! gefaran, forpon se siSfeet is pider to lang, and 
ic pone weg ne can.” Drihten him to-cwe®, “ Andreas, 
gehér* me; forpon pe ic pe geworhte, and ic pinne sid ge- 
staSelode and getrymede. Gang ni to pes ses® warode mid 
pinum discipulum, and pu per gemetest scip on pam warode ; 
astig on pet mid pinum discipulum‘.”’ 

Se haliga Andreas pa aras on mergen; and he eode to pere 
s# mid his discipulum, and he geseah scip on pam warode and 
III weras on pam sittende; and he wesgefeonde mid mycle® 
gefean, and him to-cwee%, “ Brodor, hwider willad® ge faran 
mid pis medmiglum scipe?” Drihten Helend wes on pam 
scipe swa steorredra, and his twegen englas mid him, pa 
wéron gehwyrfede on manna onsyne. Drihten Crist him to- 
cw, “On Marmadonia ceastre.” Se haliga Andreas him 
andswarode, and he cwz%, “ Brodor onf6h us mid eow on 
pet scip, and geleedaS us_on pa ceastre.’’ Drihten him to- 
cwed; “Ealle men fleod of pere ceastre; to hwem willad7 
ge pider faran?” Se haliga Andreas him andswarode; he 
cw, ** Néd-mycel® zerende we pider habbas, and us is pearf 
pet we hit® gefyllon.’”? Drihten Heelend’® him to-cwe?, 
‘¢ Astiga®d on pis scip to us, and sellad us eowerne feer-sceat..’ 
Se haliga Andreas him andswarode, “ Gehyrad ge bropor! 
nabbad we feer-sceat, ac!! we syndon discipuli Drihtnes He- 
lendes Cristes, pa he geceas. And pis bebod he us sealde, 
and he cw, Ponne ge faren godspel to leerenne, ponne nabbe 
ge mid eow hlaf ne feoh, ne twifeald hregl. Gif pu ponne 
wille mildheortnesse mid us dén, saga!® us pet hretlice® ; 
gif pu ponne nelle, gecyd us'* ponne weg.”’ Drihten Helend 
him to-cwe%, “ Gif pis gebod eow were geseald fram eowrum 
Drihtene, astigad hider mid gefean on min scip.” 


? B. hredlicor pider geferan. 2 B. gehyre. 7 C. se. 

* B. has here the following words : 

And mid by be he bis cwed, Drihten Helend Sa git wees sprecende and 
cweed, “Sib mid be and mid eallum pinum discipulum.”” And he astag on 
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Lord that I am but a man of flesh, and I cannot perform this 
journey quickly, for the way thither is too long, and I know 
not the road.’”’ The Lord said to him, “ Andrew, hearken 
to me, for it is I that made thee, and I have appointed and 
determined this journey for thee; go now therefore to the 
sea shore with thy disciples, and thou shalt find there a boat 
on the strand; embark in it with thy disciples.” 

The holy Andrew arose in the morning, and went to the 
sea with his disciples, and he saw a boat on the shore and 
three men sitting therein, and he rejoiced with great joy, and 
said to them, “ Brethren, whither sail ye with this small 
boat?”’ (It was the Lord Jesus in the boat as the steersman, 
and his two angels with him, who were changed into human 
form.) The Lord Christ replied, ‘We go to the city of 
Marmadonia.”” The holy Andrew answered and _ said, 
** Brother, take us with you into the boat, and bring us to 
that city.”’ The Lord said to him, “All men flee from that 
city; wherefore would ye go thither?’’ The holy Andrew 
answered him and said, ‘“‘ We have a pressing errand thither, 
and need is that we fulfil it.’’ The Lord Jesus said to him, 
“ Come into the ship to us, and give us your passage money.” 
The holy Andrew answered him, “ Listen brothers ; we have 
no passage money, but we are disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he chose: and he gave us this commandment, 
saying, When ye go to preach the gospel take with you neither 
bread nor money, nor twofold raiment. If thou therefore wilt 
do us kindness, tell us so quickly, but if thou wilt not, ta 
least make known to us the way.” The Lord Jesus said to 
him, “ Seeing this commandment was given to you by your 
Lord, ascend therefore hither with cheerfulness into my boat.’’ 


heofonas. Tunc Sanctus Andreas surgens mane abiit ad mare cum disci- 
pulis suis, et vidit naviculam in litore et intra nave sedentes tres viros. 
5 B.myclum. ° B. wille. 7 B. wille. ® B. medmycel. 
° B. inserts beh after hit. © B. Helende Crist. " B, ah. 
3 B. sege. 13 B. hreedlice. 4 B. swa beah bone weg. 
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Se halga Andreas astah! on pet scip, and he gest beforan 
pam steorrepran, pet wes Drihten Helend Crist. Drihten 
Helend him to-cwe®, “Ic geseo forpon pe pas broSor synt? 
geswencede of pisse swe hreohnesse; acsa hie hweeper hi 
woldon to lande® astigan, and pin pér onbidan op pt pu 
gefylle pine penunge to pere* pu eart sended, and pu eft 
hwyrfest to him.’’ Se halga Andreas him to-cwe®, “ Mine® 
bearn, wille® ge to lande faran and min per onbidan?” His 
discipuli -andswarodon and hie cweedon, “ Gif.we gewitad 
fram pe, ponne beo we fremde’ fram eallum pam godum pe pu 
us gearwodest ; ac we beod mid pe sw§ hweer® sw pu ferest.”’ 
Drihten Helend him to-cw#3, to pam halgan Andrea, “ Gif 
pu sy sodlice his discipul se is cweden Crist, spec? to pinum 
discipulum be pam megenum pe pin lareow dyde, pet" sie 
gebletsod hiere heorte, and hie ofergieton'! pisse seewe si 
Se haliga Andreas cw to his discipulum, “ Sumre tide mid 
pi pe we wéron mid urum Drihtne, we astigon mid him on 
scip; he zetywde us swa he slepende were to costianne, and 
dyde swipe hreoge'* pa se fram pam winde wes geworden, 
sw pet pa selfan ypa wéron ahafene ofer pet scip. We us 
pa swide andrédon and cigdon to him, Drihtne Helendum 
Criste. And he pa aras and bebead pam winde pet he ge- 
stilde, and wes geworden mycel smyltnes on pere s#. And" 
hi hine ondredon ealle pa pe his weorc gesawon. Nu ponne 
mine!‘ bearn ne ondrédap ge eow, forpon pe ure God fis ne 
forletesd.”’ 

And pus cwepende se halga Andreas he sette his heafod ofer 
énne his discipul' and slép'®. Drihten Helend pa wiste for- 
pon pe se halga Andreas pa slép; he cw to his englum, 
‘¢ Genimad Andreas and his discipuli, and asettad hie beforan 
Marmadonia ceastre, and mid pi pe ge hie per asetton 


) B. astag. * B. synd. > B. eorban for lande. 
‘ B. inserts pe. * B. min. ° B. willab ge astigan on eorSan. 
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. The holy Andrew ascended into the boat, and he sat before 
the steersman, who was the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord 
Jesus said to him, “I see that these brethren are wearied of 
the roughness of the sea: ask them whether they will get 
out to land, and await thee there until thou fulfil thy business 
at the place whither thou art sent, and return again to them.” 
The holy Andrew said to them, “ My children, will ye go to 
land, and await me there?’’ His disciples answered and 
said, ‘‘ If we depart from thee, then be we cut off from all 
the good things that thou hast prepared for us; but we will 
remain with thee whithersoever thou goest.”” The Lord 
Jesus said to the holy Andrew, “If thou beest truly his 
disciple, who is called Christ, speak to thy disciples con- 
cerning the miracles which thy teacher wrought, that their 
hearts may be cheered, and they may forget the terrors of 
the sea.”” The holy Andrew said to his disciples ; ‘‘ Once 
upon a time when we were with our Lord, we ascended with 
him on board ship, and he appeared to us as though he were 
asleep, to prove us, and he caused the sea to become rough 
with wind, so that the waves mounted over the ship. But 
we were greatly afraid, and cried to him, our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and he arose and commanded the wind that it should 
be still, and a great calmness came over the sea; and all 
those who saw his work were afraid. Now, therefore, my 
children, fear not ye, for our God will not forsake us.” 


Andrew laid his head upon one 


And thus saying, the he 
7 “Ne Lord Jesus paren that 
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hrowa6' eft to me.’”’ And pa englas dydon swa heom be- 
boden wees, and he astah on heofonas. 

pa se mergen* geworden wes, pa se haliga Andreas licgende 
wees beforan Marmadonia ceastre, and his discipulos per 
slepende wéron mid him. And he hie aweahte and cwex%, 
“ Arisad mine bearn and ongitad Godes mildheortnesse, sio 
is na mid us geworden. We witon pet fire Drihten mid us 
wees on pam scipe, and we hine ne ongeaton. He hine ge- 
eadmedde® swa steorrepra, and he hine eteowde swa man us 
to costienne.”” Se halga Andreas pa locode to heofonum, 
and he cwe®, “ Min Drihten Helend Crist, ic wat pet pu 
ne eart feor fram pinum peowum, and ic pe beheold on pam 
scype and ic wes to pe sprecende swa to men. Nu ponne 
-Drihten, ic pe bidde pet pu mé pe onywe on pisse stowe.”’ 
pa pis gecweden wees, pa Drihten him etywde his onsyne on 
feegeres cildes hiwe, and him to cwe%, *‘ Andreas, geseoh* 
mid pinum discipulum.”’ Se halga Andreas pa hine gebeed 
and cw, “ Forgif me, min Drihten, pet ic to pe sprecende 
wes swatomen. And wén is pet ic gefirnode forpon ic pe 
ne ongeat.” Drihten him pa to-cwe®d, ‘ Andreas nénig 
wuht pu gefirnodest, dc forpon ic swa dyde, forpon pu swa 
cweede pet pu hit ne meahtes® on III dagum pider’ geféran ; 
forpon ic pe swa eteowe® forpon ic eOm mihtig mid worde® 
swa eall to done, and anra gehwilcum”® to eteowenne sw swa 
me licad. Nu ponne aris and ga!! on pa ceastre to Matheum 
pinum breper, and let!* ponne hine of peere ceastre, and ealle 
pa pe mid him syndon. Ana” ic pe gecype Andreas, forpon 
pe manega tintrega hie pe onbringad, and pinne lichaman 
geond pisse ceastre lonan™ hie to-stencap, swa pet! pin blod 
flows ofer eordan swa weeter. To deape hie pe willad geledan 
ac hi ne magon, ac’ manega earfodnessa hie pe magon on 


1 B. hweorfad. 2 B. morgen. 3 B. geadmedde. 
4 B.gefeoh. * B. ne gefyreuodost bu nanwuht ah fordon bu cwede &c. 
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the angels did as it was commanded them, and the Lord as- 
cended up to heaven. 

When the morning was come, the holy Andrew lay before 
the city of Marmadonia, and his disciples asleep with him. 
And he awoke them and said, ‘Arise, my children, and 
acknowledge the mercy of God, which has now been shown 
towards us; for we know that it was our Lord who was with 
us in the boat, and we knew him not; he humbled himself 
to be a steersman and showed himself to us as a man, to 
prove us.”” Then the holy Andrew looked towards heaven, 
and said, “My Lord Jesus Christ, I know that thou art not 
far from thy servants; and I beheld thee in the boat and 
spake with thee as with a man. Now therefore Lord I pray 
thee that thou appear to me in this place.’’ When this was 
said, the Lord appeared unto him, his face like that of a fair 
child, and said to him, “ Andrew, look on me, with thy 
. disciples.’ Then the holy Andrew prayed and said, “‘ Forgive 
me, my Lord, that I spake to thee as to a man, and without 
doubt I have sinned in that I knew thee not.”” The Lord 
said to him, “ Andrew thou didst no whit sin; but for this 
cause I did it, for that thou saidst that thou mightest not 
journey to this place in three days. Therefore I so appeared 
to thee, for I have power to do all things, and to appear to 
every man as it liketh me. Now therefore arise, and go into 
the city to Matthew thy brother, and bring him out of the 
_ city, and ali those who are with him. Only I make known 
unto thee, Andrew, that they shall bring many torments upon 
thee, and shall scatter thy body through the streets of the 
city, so that thy blood shall flow upon the earth like water, 
and they shall lead thee forth to death, but they shall not be 
able to kill thee. But do thou notwithstanding endure all 


13 B. alede. 18 B. eno for ana. 
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gebringan; ac ponne hwepere arefna pu pa ealle Andreas, 
and ne do pu efter heora fingeleafulnesse. Gemfine hu 
manega earfodnesse fram Judeum ic wes prowiende pa hie 
me swungon and hie me spetton! on mine* onsyne. Ac eall 
ic hit areefnede pet ic eow xteowe hwylce® gemete ge sculon 
arefnan. Gehiere me Andreas, and arefna pas tintrego, 
forpon manige synt on pisse ceastre pa sculon geleofan on 
minne naman.” 

Mid pi he pis cwed, Drihten Helend Crist, he astah on 
heofonas. Se haliga Andreas pa ineode on pa ceastre mid 
his discipulum, and nenig man hine ne mihte geseon. Mid 
pi pe hie comon to pes carcernes dyru, hie per gemetton 


seofon hyrdas standan. Se haliga Andreas pa gebeed on his — 


heortan, and rade hio wéron deade. Se halga Andreas pa 
eode to pees carcernes duru, and he worhte Cristes rode tacen, 
and rape pa dura wéron ontynede, and he ineode on pet car- 
cern mid his discipulum, and he geseah pone eadigan Matheus 
znne sitton singende. Se eadiga Matheus pa and se haliga 
Andreas hie wéron cyssende him betwéonon. Se halga An- 
dreas him to-cwes, “ Hweet is pet, bropor? hi eart pu her 
gemet? Nu pry dagas to lafe syndon pet hie pe willap 
acwellan, and him to mete gedon.”’ Se halga Matheus him 
andswarode, and he cwe%, “‘ Bropor Andreas, ac ne gehyrdest 
pu Drihten cwepende, forpon pe ic eow sende sw swa sceap 
on middum wulfum? Panon wes geworden, mid py pe hie 
me sendon on pis carcern, ic bed urne Drihten pet he hine 
seteowde, and hrape he me hine steowde, and he me to-cwe, 
““Onbid hér XXVII daga, and efter pon ic sende to pe Andreas 
pinne bropor, and he pe dit-aleet of pissum carcerne and ealle 
pa mid pe syndon. Swa me Drihten to-cwep, ic gesie. 
Brodor, hweet sculon we nu don ?”’ 

Se halga Andreas pa and se halga Matheus gebédon to 
Drihtne, and efter pon gebede se haliga Andreas sette his 
hand ofer para wera eagan pe per on lande wéron, and gesihpe 
hie onfengon. And eft he sette his hand ofer hiora heortan, 

1 B. spetledon. 2 B. minne ondwleotan. 3B. hwyleum. 
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these things, Andrew, and do not thou after their unbelief. 
Remember how many afflictions I suffered of the Jews, who 
scourged me and spat upon my face. But all this I endured, 
that I might show you in what manner ye ought to suffer. 
Hearken to me, Andrew, and endure these torments, for 
many are they in this city who shall believe on my name.”’ 


When the Lord Jesus Christ had said this, he ascended up 
into heaven. Then went the holy Andrew into the city with 
his disciples, and no man might see him. When they came 
to the prison door, there found they seven guards standing. 
The holy Andrew then prayed in his heart, and straightway 
they became dead men. Then went the holy Andrew to the 
door of the prison, and he made the sign of Christ’s cross, 
and immediately the doors were opened, and he entered into 
the prison with his disciples, and saw the blessed Matthew 
sitting alone singing. Then the blessed Matthew and the 
holy Andrew kissed one another, and the holy Andrew said 
to him, ‘“‘ How is it, brother, that thou art found here? There 
are now yet three days, and they will slay thee and eat thee.”’ 
The holy Matthew answered him and said, “‘ Brother Andrew, 
- didst thou not hear the Lord say, Lo, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves? It came to pass therefore, 
when they put me into this prison, that I prayed our Lord 
that he would appear, and straightway he showed himself to 
me, and said, Abide here twenty-seven days and after that 
I will send to thee Andrew thy brother, and he shall bring 
thee out of this prison, and all those that are with thee. As 
the Lord said to me, I now behold it done: and now brother 
what shall we do? ”’ 

Then the holy Andrew and the holy Matthew prayed to 
the Lord, and after the prayer the holy Andrew put his hand 
upon the men’s eyes who had been blinded, and they received 
their sight ; and afterwards he set his hand upon their hearts, 
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and heora andgeat him eft to-hwirfde. Se haliga Andreas him 
to-cwx5, “Gangad on pas niperan delas pisse ceastre, and 
ge per gemétad mycel fic-treow: sittad under him and etad 


of his westmum 03 pet ic eow té-cyme.”’ Hi cwedon to. 


pam halgan Andrea, ‘Cum nu mid us, forpon pe pu éart Gre 
wealdend, py les wen is pet hi us eft genimon and on pa 
wyrstan tintrega hie us ongebringan.”’ Se haliga Andreas 
him to-cwex%, “ Farad pider, forpon pe eow nénig wiht ne 
derad ne ne swencep.”” And hra%e hie pa ealle ferdon, swa him 
se halga Andreas bebead. And per wéron on peem carcerne 
twa hund and eahta aud feowertig wera, and nigon and feow- 
ertig wifa, 5a se haliga Andreas panon onsende. And pone 
eadigan Matheum he gedyde gangan to pam east-déle mid 
his discipulum and asetton on pa dune peer se eadiga Petrus 
se apostol wes. And he per wunode mid him. 

Se haliga Andreas pa fiteode of pem carcerne, ayid he 
ongan gangan fit purh midde pa ceastre, and he com to sumre 
stowe, and he peer geseah swer standan, and ofer pone swer 
érne onlicnesse. And he geset be pam swere anbidende 
hwet him gelimpan scolde. Da tnrihte men pa eodon pet 
hie pa men Stgeleddon, and hie to mete gedén. And hie 
gemetton pees carcernes duru opene, and pa seofon hyrdas 
deade licgan. Mid py pe hie pet gesawon hie eft hwirfdon 
to hiora ealdormannum, and hie cwedon, “ Pin carcern open 
we gemetton, and ingangende nenige we per gemetton.”’ 
Mid pi pe hie gehyrdon para sacerda ealdormen, and hie 
cwedon him betweonan, “ Hwet wile pis wesan? Wen is 
pet hwilc wundor ineode on pet carcern and pa hyrdas 
acweelde, and somnunga! py per betynede wéron.”’ 

Efter pissum him eteowde deofol on cnihtes onlicnysse, 
and him t6-cwed, * Gehyrad me, and secad her sumne 
eelpeodigne man pes nama is Andreas, and acwellaé hine. 
He pet is se pa gebundenan of pissum carcerne iitaleedde, and 


1 A word lost. Read somnunga alyede ba be per &c. 
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‘and their understanding returned to them again. The holy 
Andrew said to them, “ Go to the lower part of the city, and 
there ye shall find a great fig tree; sit under it, and eat of 
its fruit until that I come to you.’’ They said to the holy 
Andrew, ‘‘ Come now with us, for thou art our ruler, lest 
haply they catch us again and put us to the worst torments.” 
.The holy Andrew said to them, ‘Go ye thither, for nothing 
shall hurt you nor trouble you.’’ And straightway they all 
went as the holy Andrew bid them; and there were in the 
prison two hundred and eight and forty men, and nine and 
forty women, whom the holy Andrew sent forth therefrom ; 
and he caused the blessed Matthew to go eastward with his 
disciples, and settle upon the hill where the blessed apostle 
Peter was. And he dwelt there with him. 


Then went the holy Andrew out of the prison, and he 
began to go out through the midst of the city, and came to 
a certain place where he saw a column standing, and upon 
the column a brazen image. And he sat down by the column 
waiting what should happen to him. Then went out those 
wicked people that they might bring forth the men and eat 
them, and they found the prison door open, and the seven 
guards lying dead. When they saw that they returned again 
to their rulers and said, “We found the prison open, and 
entering in we found no man there.”’ When the chiefs of the 
priests heard that, they said among themeelves, “ What may 
this be? Perhaps some miracle has befallen the prison, and 
slain the keepers and suddenly released those who were shut 
up there.” 


After these things the devil appeared in the likeness of a 
youth and said to them, “ Hearken to me and seek out here a 
certain stranger whose name is Andrew, and kill him: he it 
is that brought out of the prison those who lay bound 
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he is nf on pisse ceastre; ge' hine ni witon, efstad mine bearn 
and acwellad hine.” Se haliga Andreas pa cwed to pam 
deofle, “ Ata pu heardeste streel? to eghwilcre tinrihtnesse ; 
pu pe simle fihtest wid manna cyn. Min Dribten Helend 
Crist pe gehneede in helle.’’ set deofol pa he pis gehyrde, 
he him to-cwe%, “ Pine stefne ic gehiere, ac ic ne wat hwer 
pu eart.”’ Se haliga Andreas him td-cwes, “ Forpon pe pu 
eart blind pu ne gesihst enigne of Godes pam halgum.”’ 
pet deofol pa cw to pam folce, “ Behealdad eow and geseod 
hine, forpon. pe he pet is se pe wid me sprec.”’ 

Da burh-leode pa frnon, and hi betyndon pere ceastre gatu, 
and hie sohton pene halgan Andreas pet hie hine genamon. 
Drihten Helend hine pa z2teowde pam haligan Andrea, and 
him t0-cwe®, ‘* Andrea aris, and gecyS him pet hie ongieton 
min megen on pe wesan.’’ Se haliga Andreas pa aras on 
pees folces gesihpe, and he cw, “Ic eom sé Andreas pe ge 
secap.”’ Peet fole pa arn, and hie hine genamon and cweedon, 
‘“‘Forpon pu us pus dydest we hit pe forgyldad.’’ And hie 
pohton hu hie hine acwellan meahten. 

pa wees se deofol ingangende, and cwe6 to pam folce, 
‘* Gif eow swa licige uton sendon rap on his swyran, and hine 
teon purh pisse ceastre lonan, and pis uton we don oppet he 
swelte. And mid pi pe he dead sie, uton we dezlan his 
lichaman urum burh-leodum.” And pa eall pet folc pet 
gehierde, hit him licode, and hrade hie sendon rap on his 
sweoran, and hie hine tugon geond pere ceastre lanan. Mid 
pi pe se eadiga Andreas wees togen his lichama wees gemenged 
mid pere eordan, swa pet blod fleow ofer eordan swa weeter. 
Da efen geworden wes, hi hine sendon on pet carcern, and 
hie gebunden his handa behindan, and hie hine forleton ; and 
eall his lichama [wes] gelysed. Swilce opre dege pet ilce 
hie dydon. 

Se haliga Andreas pa wedp, and hé cwe6, “ Min Drihten 
Helend Crist, cum and geseoh pet hie me dod pinum peowe ; 

1 We should probably read gif ge hine &c. 
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there, and he is now in this city : if ye now know him hasten 
my children and slay him.”” The holy Andrew said to the 
devil, ‘‘ Thou shaft hardened to all wickedness, thou dost ever 
fight against mankind. My Lord Jesus Christ hath trodden 
thee down in hell.’”” When the devil heard this he said to 
him, “ I hear thy voice but I know not where thou art.’’ The 
holy Andrew said to him, ‘ Inasmuch as thou art blind thou 
seest not any of God’s holy ones.”” Then said the devil to 
the people, ‘ Behold ye and see him, for he it is that spake 
with me.” : 

The townspeople ran and shut the gates of the city, and 
they sought the holy Andrew that they might take him. The 
Lord Jesus appeared then to the holy Andrew and said to 
him, ‘ Arise, Andrew, and proclaim to them that they may 
perceive my power in thee.’’ Then the holy Andrew arose 
in the sight of the people and said, “‘ I am Andrew whom ye 
seek.’ Then ran the people and took him and said, “ Inas- 
much as thou diddest thus to us, we will repay thee again.” 
And they took counsel how they might slay him. | 

Then went the devil among them and said to the people, 
‘¢ If it so like you, let us put a rope about his neck, and drag 
him through the streets of the city, and let us do this until 
he die, and when he is dead, let us divide his body among our 
townsfolk.’’ And when all the people heard that, it pleased 
them and straightway they put a rope about his neck, and 
they dragged him through the streets of the city. And while 
the blessed Andrew was thus dragged along, his flesh was 
mingled with the ground so that his blood flowed upon the 
earth like water. And when evening was come they put him 
into the prison, and bound his hands behind him and left 
him; and all his body was crushed. So also on the next 
day they did the same to him. 

Then cried the holy Andrew and said, ‘‘My Lord Jesus 
Christ, come and see what they do to me thy servant; and I 


2 Compare the parallel passage in the poetical legend of St. Andrew, 
UI. 2380-90, Kemble’s Edition. Qu.? for Ana read Ara, Cease. 
Cc 
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and eall ic hit arefnie for pinum gebode, pe pu me sealdest, 
and pu cwede, Ne dé efter hiora fingeleafulnesse. Beheald, 
Drihten, and geseoh hu hie me dod.”’ Mid pi he pus cweed, 
peet deofol cwxd to pam folce, “Swingad hine on his mus, 
peet he pus ne sprece.”” Da geworden wes pet hie hine eft 
betyndon on pam carcerne. | 

Deet deofol pa genam mid him opre seofon deoflo, pa pe [se] 
haliga Andreas panon afliemde, and ingangende on pet 
carcern hie gestodon on gesibpe pees eadigan Andreas, and 
hine bismriende mid myclere bismre, and hie cweedon, “ Hwet 
is pet pu her gemetest? hwile gefreolsed pe ni of frum 
gewealde? hweer is pin gilp and pin hiht?’’ Pset deofol pa 
cwed to pam odrum deoflum, “ Mine bearn, acwellad hine, 
forpon he us gescende and ure weorc.” Pa deofla pa blestan 
hie ofer pone halgan Andreas, and hie gesawon Cristes rdde- 
tacen on his onsiene; hi ne dorston hine genealcan, ac 
hrade hie on weg flugon. Pst deofol him to-cw%, “ Mine 
bearn, for hwon ne acwealdon ge hine?”” Hie him andswa- 
rodon and hie cwé&don, “ We ne mihton, forpon pe Cristes 
rdde-tanc' on his onsiene we gesawon, and we us ondredon. 
We witon forpon pe ér he on pes earfoSnesse com he fire 
wees wealdend. Gif pu mege, acwel hine; we pe on pissum 
ne hersumia®S, py les wén sie pet hine God gefreolsige and 
us sende on wyrsan tintrego.”” Se haliga Andreas him to- 
cw, “‘ Peah pe ge me acwellan, ne dé ic eowerne willan, ac 
ic d6 willan mines Drihtnes Helendes Cristes.’’ And pus hi 
geherdon and on weg flugon. 

On mergen pa geworden wes eft hie tugon pone halgan 
Andreas, and he cigde mid mycle w6pe to Drihtne, and cw, 
‘Min Drihten Helend Crist, me genihtsumia®d pas tintrega, 
forpon ic eom geteorod. Min Drihten Helend Crist, gne 
tid on réde pu prowodest and pu cweede, Feder, for hwon 
forléte pumé? Nia III dagas syndon sySdan ic wes getogen 
purh pisse ceastre lanum. Pu wast, Drihten, pa menniscan 
tyddernysse, hat onf6n minne gast. Hweer syndon pine word, 

1 Sic MS. 
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endure it all for thy commandment which thou gavest me, 
saying, Do not thou after their unbelief. Behold, Lord, and 
see what they do to me.’ While he thus spake the devil 
said to the people, “ Smite him on the mouth, that he speak 
not thus.’’ Then it came to pass that they shut him up 
again in the prison. 

Then took the devil with him seven other devils, which the 
holy Andrew had put to flight from the place, and they 
entering into the prison stood in the sight of the blessed 
Andrew, and reviling him with great reproaches they said, 
“‘ What is it thou hast found here? Who shall deliver thee 
now from our power? Where is thy boasting and thy hope ?”’ 
Then said the devil to the other devils, “ My children slay 
him for he hath shamed us aud our deeds.’’” Then the devils 
blew upon the holy Andrew and they saw the sign of Christ’s 
cross upon his countenance and durst not approach him, but 
they quickly fled away. The devil said to them, “ My chil- 
dren, wherefore did ye not kill him?’’ They answered him 
and said, ‘‘ We could not, for that we saw the sign of Christ’s 
cross upon his countenance, and we were afraid: we know 
that before he came into this affliction he was our master ; 
kill thou him if thou canst; we will not obey thee in this, 
lest haply God deliver him and send us into worse torments.”’ 
The holy Andrew said to them, “‘ Though ye kill me, yet will 
I not do your will, but I do the will of my Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And when they heard this they flew away. 


On the morrow it came to. pass again that they dragged 
forth the holy Andrew, and he cried with a loud voice to the 
Lord, and said, ‘‘ My Lord Jesus Christ these torments are 
sufficient for me, for I am worn out. My Lord Jesus Christ, 
once thou didst suffer on the cross and thou saidest, Father 
wherefore hast thou forsaken me. Now it is three days since 
I was dragged through the streets of this city ; thou knowest 
Lord the weakness of man ; receive thou my spirit. Where 

c 2 
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Drihten, on pam pu us gestrangodest, and pu cwéde, Gif ge 
me gehyra® and ge me beo®d fylgende, ne an loc of eowrum 
heafde forwyrd? Beheald, Drihten, and geseoh for' pinum 
lichaman and loccas mines heafdes mid pisse eordan synd 
gemengde. Ane III dagas syndon syd%an ic wes getogen to 
pem wyrstan tintregum, and pu me ne eteowdest. Min 
Drihten Helend Crist, gestranga mine heortan.”’~ 

Dus gebiddende pam halgan Andrea Drihtnes stefn wes 
geworden on Ebreisc, cwedende, *‘ Min Andreas, heofon and 
eorde meg gewitan; min word nefre ne gewitad. Beheald 
efter pe and geseoh pinne lichaman and loccas pines heafdes, 
hweet hie syndon gewordene.’’ Se haliga Andreas pa lociende 
he geseah geblowen treow westm-berende; and he cwe%, 
‘‘N@ ic wat, Drihten, forpon pet pu ne forlete mé.” On 
efenne pa geworden hie hine betyndon on pam carcerne, and 
hie cw&édon him betwynum, ‘‘ Forpon pe pisse niht he swelt.’’ 
Him steowde Drihten Helend Crist on pam carcerne, and 
he apenede his hand and genam, and he cwe%, “ Andreas, 
aris.'’ Mid pi pe he peet gehyrde hrape he pa aras gesiind, 
and he hine gebeed, and he cwe%, “ Pancas ic pe do, min 
Dribten Helend Crist.’’ 

Se haliga Andreas pa lociende he geseah on middum pem 
carcerne swer standan, and ofer pone swer sténenne anlicnesse. 
And he apenede his handa and hiere to-cwa%, “‘ Ondreéd pe 
Dribten and his rdde-tanc, beforan peem forhtigad heofon and 
eorpe. N@ ponne, anlicnes, d6 pet ic bidde on naman mines 
Drihtnes Helendes Cristes ; send mycel weter purh pinne 
mup, swa pet sien gewemmede ealle pa on pisse ‘ceastre 
syndon.” Mid pi pe he pus cwe®, se eadiga Andreas, hrape 
sio steenene onlicnes sende mycel weeter purh hiora mup swa 
sealt, and hie «t manna lichaman, and hit acwealde heora 
bearn and hyra nytenu. And hie ealle woldon fleon of pzre 
ceastre. Se haliga Andreas pa cwe®, “ Min Drihten Helend 
Crist, ne forlét me, ac send me pinne engel of heofonum on 
fyrenum wolcne, pet pa embgange ealle pas ceastre pt ne 

» The text is corrupt. Read forbon min lichama. 
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are thy words, Lord, wherewith thou didst encourage us, 
saying, If ye obey me and follow me not one hair of your 
head shall perish? Behold Lord and see how that my flesh 
and the hairs of my head are mingled with the earth. It is 
but three days since I was dragged to the fearfullest torments, 
and thou didst not appear to me. My Lord Jesus Christ 
strengthen thou mine heart.”’ 

While he prayed thus, the Lord’s voice was heard speaking 
to the holy Andrew in Hebrew, “ My Andrew, heaven and 
earth may pass away; my words shall never pass away. 
Look behind thee and see thy flesh and the hairs of thy head, 
what is become of them.’’ The holy Andrew looked and saw 
a full-blown tree bearing fruit, and he said, “ Now I know 
Lord that thou hast not forsaken me.”’ It came to pass in 
the evening they shut him up in the prison, and they said 
among themselves, “On this night he dieth.’” The Lord Jesus 
Christ appeared to him in the prison, and stretched out his 
hand and took him and said, “ Andrew arise.”” When he 
heard that straightway he arose whole, and he prayed and 
said, ‘I give thee thanks, my Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Then the holy Andrew looked and saw a column standing 
in the midst of the prison, and upon the column a stone 
image; and he stretched out his hand and suid to it, “ Fear 
thou the Lord and the sign of his cross, before which heaven 
and earth tremble. Now therefore, O image, do that I bid 
thee in the name of my Lord Jesus Christ. Send a great 
stream through thy mouth, so that all the men may be de- 
stroyed who are in this city.’”” When the blessed Andrew 
had thus spoken, straightway the stone image sent forth a 
great stream through its mouth like brine, and it consumed the 
men’s bodies and killed their children and their cattle. And 
they all strove to fiee from the city. Then said the holy 
Andrew, “ My Lord Jesus Christ, forsake me not, but send 
me thine angel from heaven in a fiery cloud that he may 
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magen geneosian for pem fyre.’”’ And pus cwepende, fyren 
wolc astah of heofonum, and hit ymbsealde ealle pa ceastre. 
Mid py peet ongeat se eadiga Andreas, he bletsode Drihten. 
Peet weter weox op mannes swuran, and swipe hit &t hyra 
lichaman. And hie ealle cigdon and cwedon, ‘ Wa iis, for- 
pon pe pas eulle Gp cOman for pissum #lpeodigum, pe we on 
pissum carcerne betYned habba3. Hwzt beo we donde?” 
Sume hie cweedon “‘ Gif eow swa lice puhte, utan gangan on 
pissum carcerne and hine dt forlé&tan, py les wén sie pet we 
yfele forweorpon; and uton we ealle cigean and cwepan, 
forpon pe we geleofad on Drihten pyses zlpeodigan mannes ; 
ponne afyrrep he pas earfodnesse fram fis.”’ 

Mid pi se eadiga Andreas ongeat pet hie to Drihtene 
wéron gehwerfede, he cwe®d to pre steenenan dnlicnesse, 
‘Ara nii purh megen fires Drihtenes, and ma weter of 
pinum mupe pu ne sénd.” And pa gecweden pet weter 
oflan, and ma of heora mupe hit ne eode. Se haliga Andreas 
pa Gt-eode of pam carcerne, and pet selfe water pegnunge 
gearwode beforan his fotum. And pa per to lafe wéron, hie 
comon t6 pes carcernes duru, and hie cweedon, ‘‘ Gemiltsa us 
God, and ne dé us sw swa we dydon on pisne elpeodigan.” 
Se haliga Andreas pa gebred on pes folces gesihpe, and seo 
eorpe hie ontynde and hio forswealh pet weter mid pam 
mannum. Pa weras pa pet gesawon hie him swipe ondreedon, 
and hie cweedon, “ W& us, forpon pe pes dead fram Gode is, 
and he us wile acwellan for pissum earfodnessum pe we 
pissum mannan dydon. Sodlice fram Gode he is send, and 
he is Godes peowa.”’ Se halga Andreas him to-cw#%, “Mine 
bearn, ne ondreedap ge eow forpon pe pas pe on pis weetere 
eyndon eft hie libbad. Ac pis is forpon pus geworden 
peet ge geleofon on minum Drihtne Helendum Criste.’’ 

Se haliga Andreas pa gebeed to Drihtne and cwe?®, “ Min 
Drihten Helend Crist, send pinne pone halgan gast, peet 
&wecce ealle pa pe on pisse w&tere syndon, pet hie geliefon 
on pinne naman.” Drihten pa het ealle arisan pe on pam 
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compass all this city, that men may not approach it for the 
fire.’ And as he thus spake, a fiery cloud descended from 
heaven, and it surrounded all the city. When the blessed 
Andrew perceived that, he blessed the Lord. And the water 
increased up to the height of a man’s neck and fiercely con- 
sumed their bodies. And they all cried and said, “ Woe to us, 
for all these things have come upon us on account of this stran- 
ger whom we shut up in the prison. What shall we now do?”’ 
Some of them said, “ If it so like you, let us go to the prison 
and bring him out therefrom, lest haply we perish miserably ; 
and let us all cry and say, that we believe on the Lord of this 
stranger ; then will he remove these afflictions from us.” 

When the blessed Andrew perceived that they were turned 
to the Lord he said to the stone image, “‘ Cease now, through 
the might of our Lord, and send forth no more water out of 
thy mouth.” And this said, the water ceased, and came 
forth no more out of its mouth. Then went the holy 
Andrew out of the prison and the water itself did him reve- 
rence before his feet. And they who remained came to the 
prison door and said, “ Pity us, O God, and do not to us as 
we did to this etranger.’’ Then prayed the holy Andrew in 
the sight of the people, and the earth opened and swallowed 
up the water with the dead men. The people who saw that 
were greatly afraid and said, ‘“‘ Woe to us, for this death is 
from God, and he will kill us for the afflictions which we 
wrought upon this man. Truly he is sent from God, and he 
is God’s servant.’”’ The holy Andrew said to them, “ My 
children, be not afraid, for those who are now in this water 
shall live again. And for this cause has this thing happened, 
that ye may believe on my Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Then prayed the holy Andrew to the Lord and said, ‘“‘ My 
Lord Jesus Christ, send thine holy spirit, that he may awaken 
all those who are in this water, that they may believe on thy 
name.” Then the Lord bid all those who were in the water 
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weetere wéron. And efter pissum se haliga Andreas het 
cyrican getimbrian on pere stowe peer se swer stod. And he 
him sealde bebodu Drihtnes Helendes Cristes, “ And lufiad 
hine forpon mycel is his megen.’’ And enne of heora aldor- 
mannum to bisceope he him gesette, and he hi gefullode and 
cwe®, “ Nu ponne ic eom gearo pet ic gange to minum disci- 
pulum.”’ Hie ealle hine beedon and hie cweedon, “ Médmycel 
fec nu gyt wuna mid is, pet pu us gedefra gedo, forpon pe we 
niwe syndon to pissum geleafan gedon.”’ Se halga Andreas 
hie pa nolde gehieran, ac he hie grette and hie sw4 forlet. 
Him fylgede mycel manigo pes folces wepende and hrymende. 

And pa ascan leoht ofer hieora heafod, mid pi se halga 
Andreas panon wees farende, [and] him xtiwde Drihten 
Helend Crist on bam wege on ansine fegeres cildes, and him 
to-cwe%, “ Andreas, for hwan gest pu swa buton westme 
pines gewinnes, and pu forlete pa pe pe b&don, and pu nere 
miltsiend ofer heora cild pa pe wéron fyliende and wepende ? 
para cirm and wop to me astah on heofonas. Nu ponne 
hwyrf eft on pa ceastre and beo per seofon dagas, oppet pu 
gestrangie heora mod on minne geleofan. Gang ponne to 
pére ceastre mid pinum discipulum, and ge! on minne geleafan 
geleofon.”’ Mid pi he pis cwxd, Drihten Helend Crist, he 
astah on heofonas.' Se eadiga Andreas pa wes eft hwyrfende 
on Marmadonia ceastre, and he cwe%, “Ic pe bletsige min 
Drihten Heelend Crist, pu pe gehwyrfest ealle saula, forpon pu 
me neforletetit-gangan mid minre hat-heortan of pisse ceastre.”’ 

Hio weron gefeonde mycle gefean, and he per wunode mid 
him seofon dagas, l@rende and strangende hira heortan on 
geleafan ures Drihtnes Helendes Cristes. Mid pi pe pa 
wéron gefyllede seofon dagas swa swa him Drihten bebead, he 
ferde of Marmadonia ceastre efstende to his discipulum. 
And eall pet folc hine ledde mid gefean and hie cwedon, 
‘An is Drihten God, se is Heelend Crist, and se halga Gast. 
pam is wuldor and geweald on pere halgan prynnesse purh 
ealra worulda woruld sodlice a butan ende.”’ 

Perhaps we should read ba be. The passage is evidently corrupt. 
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to arise. And after this the holy Andrew caused a church to be 
built on the spot where the column stood. And he gave them 
the commandments of the Lord Jesus Christ, and said, “ Love 
him for great is his power.”’ And he set one of their chief men 
as bishop over them, and baptised them and said, ‘“‘ Now then 
1 am ready to go to my disciples.’ Then they all besought 
him and said, “ Stay with us yet a little time, that thou mayest 
establish tranquillity amongst us, because we are newly turned 
to this faith.”” But the holy Andrew would not hearken to 
them but he bid them farewell and soleft them. Anda great 
multitude of the people followed him weeping and crying. 
And there shone a light over their heads, while the holy 
Andrew was journeying thence, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
appeared to him on the way in the form of a fair child, and 
said to him, ‘* Andrew, wherefore departest thou thus without 


- fruit of thy labour, and hast forsaken those who besought thee, 


and pitiedst not the children of those who followed thee 
weeping? their tumult and cry have ascended up to me in 
heaven. Now therefore return again to the city,:and remain 
there seven days, that thou mayest confirm their minds in my 
faith. Go then to the city where thy disciples are and those 
who believe in my faith.”” When he had said this, the Lord 
Jesus Christ ascended up to heaven, and the blessed Andrew 
returned to the city Marmadonia and said, “I bless thee my 
Lord Jesus Christ, thou that turnest all souls to thee, that 
thou didst not let me depart in my anger from this city.” 

And the people rejoiced with great joy. And he abode with 
them there seven days teaching and confirming their hearts 
in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. When the seven days 
were fulfilled, as the Lord had commanded him, he departed 
from the city Marmadonia and hastened to his disciples ; and 
all the people conducted him forth with joy and said, * There 
is one Lord God, he is Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost; to 
whom is glory and power, in the holy Trinity, world of all 
worlds without end for ever.” 
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Ow Tiberius dagum Ses miclan caseres, hyt gelamp bynnan 
lytlum fyrste efter pam pe ure heofenlica Hlaford ahangen 
wes, hyt wes pet sum edele man wes, pes nama wies 
Tyrus. And he wes on Equitania-rice cyning under Tyberie 
pam casere, and he wees oftost wunigende on peere ceastre pe 
wes genemned Lybie. And he wes se ylca Tyrus, pes Se 
bec secgad, swa unhal on bys andwilitan, peet Smt adl pe we 
hatad cancer hym wes on pam nebbe, fram pam swydran 
neespyrle 03 hyt com to pam eage. 

Ac hyt wees pa pet sum man wees farende of Judea-lande, 
pes nama wes Nathan; and he wes anes burhmannes sunu 
on Ysrahela-lande, pes nama wes Nai. Ac se ylca Nathan 
wees swa gelyden pet he hefde gefaren fram elcum lande to 
odrum and fram sé to s&, and swa pet he heefde ealle eordan 
ymbfaren. And se ylca Nathan wes pa asend fram Tyberie 
pam casere to Romesburh, to pam pret he sceolde hys #rende 
and his wedd pyder geledan; forpig pe se casere eac, 
Tiberius, wees swa unhal myd myslicum wundum pet he 
wears hreofla. And Nathan pa wes fordwerd farende myd 
eallum hys erende toweard Romana-rice, and pet wes on 
scype pet he on for. Ac se suderna wynd hyne and his 
anfereld pa swyde gedrehte, and hyne swa genydde pet he 
to pam gete becom et pere ceastre Lybie. And Tyrus pa 
Sere burge hlaford weard pa pet geseonde, and sona 
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Ir came to pass in the days of Tiberius the great emperor, 
within a little time after our heavenly Lord was crucified, 
that there was a certain nobleman, whose name was Tyrus. 
And he was king in Equitania under Tiberius the emperor, 
and mostly dwelt in the city called Lybia. And this same 
Tyrus, as books say, was diseased in his face, having the 
malady which we call cancer in his nose, from the right 
nostril till it reached his eye. 


Now it fell out that a certain man journeyed from Judea, 
whose name was Nathan, and he was the son of a citizen of 
Israel, whose name was Nau. And this same Nathan was 
so travelled a man, that he had gone from one land to 
another, and from sea to sea, and had journeyed over the 
whole earth. The same Nathan also was sent for by the 
emperor Tiberius to Rome, that he might do his errand and 
give his pledge there; for Tiberius the emperor also was so 
unsound by reason of various wounds that he became a leper. 
And Nathan was proceeding forwards upon his errand towards 
Rome, and it was by ship that he travelled. But the south 
wind sorely hindered him and his passage, and drove him 
till he came to the port of the city Lybia. And Tyrus the lord 
of the castle beheld it, and straightway knew by their course 
that they were from Judea, and he thus spake, greatly won- 
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oncneow be heora ferelde pet hig of Judea-lande weron, 
and he sona pus cwe®, and wes swype wundrigende, “ Neefre 
ic sr on pyssum lande swylc wundor ne geseah, pet efre 
Judeisc men byder on land myd scype sceoldon cuman.’’ 
Ac Tyrus pa het per to-yrnan, and hym to-clypian pone pe © 
on pam scype yldost were; and Nathan hym sona to-com. 
And Tyrus hyne sona axode and hym to-cwed, “ Hwet 
eart pu to sode, oddSe hwanon come pu?”’ Nathan hym 
andswarode pa and pus cwed, “Ic eom Nathan Nauwes 
sunu, and ic of Greca-rice hyder eom cumen; and ic of 
Judeum wees, pam Pontiscan Pilate underpeodd ; and ic wees 
refter agend pet ic sceolde to pam casere cuman, Tiberie, and 
his erende ledan of Judeum to Romanum; ac me wes on- 
sigende se stranga wynd, and me gebroht hef% on pas stowe, 
peet ic nat hwar ic eom.” 

Tyrus hym pa andswarode and cwe%, “‘ La gif pu myhtest 
eefre enig ping fyndan on smyrunge, ode on wyrtum, od%e 
on enegum otrum pyngum, pet Su myhtest myne wunde 
myd gehzlan, pe ic on mynon andwlytan heebbe ; ic wolde pe 
to medes syllan butan elcum twy swa gold swa sylfor swa 
feela swa pu woldest, and eac pe to-foran Tyberie pam casere 
gebryngan.”’ Nathan hym andswarode and cwe%, “ Eala 
myn hlaford, ic ne meg nane swylce pyng fyndan, ne ic peer 
nan ping on ne cann: ac gif pu gefyrn on Judea-lande were, 
per Su myhtest fyndan swylcne man and acorenne wytegan, 
pees nama wes Drihten Helend Cryst. He sylf helde hys 
folc fram heora synnum, and eac he myd hys worde hreoflan 
acleensode, and he blynde onlyhte, and he deade awehte. 
And sum wyf wes poligende blodes fleusan, huru XII wynter ; 
(seo wees Veronix genemned), and heo hym to genealehte 
wy-eftan hym and his hregeles fnedes ethran, and heo 
wear6 sona purh pet geheled. And he of V hiafon and of 
twam fixum fif pusend manna gefylde. Ealle pas pyng and 
odre fela er bis prowunge he gefylde. Ac pa Judeas weron 
myd findan afyllede and hyne gefengon, and pa ealdras and 
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dering, ‘“‘ Never before have I seen such a marvel in this 
land, that Jewish men should come hither by ship.’”’ But 
Tyrus bid one run and call to him him who should be the prin- 
cipal man in the ship; and Nathan went straightway to him. 
And Tyrus asked him and said, “ What art thou in sooth, 
or from whence art thou come?’ Nathan answered him 
and said, ‘*I am Nathan, son of Nau, and I am come hither 
from Greece; and I was of the Jews, a subject of Pontius 
Pilate; and afterwards I was sent, to go to the emperor 
Tiberius, and to do his errand from Judea to Rome. But 
the strong wind overpowered me, and hath brought me to 
this place, that I know not where I am.” 


Tyrus answered him and said, “Oh! if thou mightest 
find out something, whether ointment or herbs or any other 
thing, wherewith thou mightest heal my wound, which I 
have on my face; I would give thee to thy meed without any 
doubt of gold or of silver as much as thou wouldest, and 
also would bring thee to the presence of Tiberius the empe- 
ror.’ Nathan answered and said , “Oh! my lord, I can not 
find out any such thing, nor know I aught thereof; but if 
thou hadst some time ago been in Judea, thou mightest then 
have found such a man, yea a chosen prophet, whose name 
was the Lord Jesus Christ. He himself healed his people of 
their sins, and also with his word he cleansed lepers, and 
enlightened the blind, and awoke the dead. And a certain 
woman was suffering from a flux of blood, even twelve 
winters; (she was named Veronica,) and she approached 
behind him and touched the hem of his garment, and 
straightway through that she was healed. And he filled 
five thousand men with five loaves and two fishes. All 
these things and many others he accomplished before his 
execution. But the Jews were filled with envy and took 
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pa messepreostas hyne geswungon, and zt Pilate abeedon pet 
hig hyne moston ahén on trywenre ealgan; and hig eac swa 
dydon, and hig hym dryncan sealdon pet wes wyn and eced 
gemenged togeedere, and he eac on peere rode pone gast ageaf, 
and he syd%an to helle gefor and peer geneosode ealle pa hal- 
gan and pet mennisce cynn alysde. And Joseph se ryhtwysa 
wer his lychaman bebyrigde, and pa Judeas peerto hyrdas 
gesetton and per ofer sceoldon wacian, py les hys cnyhtas 
comon and peene lychaman gefetton. Ac ic secge to sodon, 
peet on pam ylcan lychaman pe he myd bebyrged wes on pam 
ylcan he eft aras bynnan twam dagum; eall swa ic to sodon 
wat pet he ys se soda God.” 

Tirus wes pa pet gehyrende eall swySe georne, and hys 
heafod up ahebbende, and on Cryst gelyfende, he sylf and eall 
hys yn-hyred; and he Sa pus cwe, “ Eala gyf ic peer were, 
and ic hys ansyne gesawe and ic hyne oncnawan cuve, pere 
wyrrestan wrace ic hyne wrecan wolde, and ealle hys fynd 
ofslean, for pam pe hig swa ymbe urne Hlaford gedydon.”’ Ac 
da pa Tyrus hefde pus gesprecen, hym pa of pam andwlytan 
nySer afeoll se cancer pe hyne er swySe amyrred heefde ; and 
bys fiseesc wears eall gesett and hal geworden, and he pa cly- 
pode myd hluddre stefne and pus cwet, “Eala hyt ys se 
soda dema, and se mera cyning, and se rybtwisa God; for 
pam ic hyne nefre ne geseah ne on hyne ne gelyfde, buton 
pet ic nu his naman gehyrde, and eom purh pet geheled.”’ 
And Tyrus pa nyéer afeoll on eordan astreht, and hyne to 
Dryhtne gebed and pus cwes, “ La wlmyhtyga God and 
ealra cyninga Cyning and ealra wealdendra Wealdend, ic bydde 
pe pet Su gepafige me, pet ic mote on pet land faran pe du 
on were acenned, pet ic mege per pyne fynd geseon and 
heora naman adylegian and pynne dead gewrecan.”’ 

Ac efter pam pe he hyne pus gebeden hefde, he to hym 
Nathan geclypode, and hym to-cwe®, “ Eala, hu gesawe pu 
pa gefullian pe on Cryst gelyfdon? Cum rade and fulla me, 
peet ic mage myd ealre heortan on hyne gelyfan; forpon ic 
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him, and the elders and mass-priests scourged him, and 
begged of Pilate that they might hang him on a wooden 
gallows ; and even so they did, and they gave him to drink 
wine and vinegar mixed together; and he thus on the cross 
gave up the ghost, and afterwards he descended into hell, and 
there visited all the saints and set free the human race. And 
Joseph the righteous buried his corpse, and the Jews set 
guards thereto, that they might watch over him, lest his 
disciples should come and fetch away the body. But I say 
in sooth, that in the same body in which he was buried he 
afterwards arose within two days; even so I know in sooth 
that he is the true God.” 

Tyrus heard all this very gladly, and lifted up his head 
and believed on Christ, he and all his household; and he 
thus spake, “Oh! if I had been there, and had seen his 
face, and could have known him, I would have avenged him 
with the sharpest revenge, and have slain all his enemies, 
for that they so dealt with our Lord.”” But when Tyrus had 
thus spoken, the cancer which had before so grievously con- 
sumed him fell down from his face, and his flesh became firm 
and sound, and he cried with a loud voice and said, *‘ Oh! 
he is the true Judge, and the mighty King, and the righteous 
God; for I never saw him nor yet believed on him, until 
that I now heard his name, and through that am I healed.” 
And Tyrus fell down outstretched upon the earth, and prayed 
to the Lord, and thus spake, “Oh! almighty God, King of 
all kings and Lord of all lords, I beseech thee that thou 
permit me, that I may go to the land where thou wast born, 
that I may there behold thy enemies and blot out their name 
and avenge thy death.”’ 


And after he had thus prayed, he called Nathan to him and 
said to him, ‘“*Lo! now, how sawest thou those baptized 
who believed on Christ? Come quickly and baptize me, that 
J may with all my heart believe on him; for I never saw 
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hyne nefre ne geseah and he me swa peah halne gedyde.” 
Nathan hym pa to-genealehte, and hyne sona gefullode ou 
naman Federes and Suna and Halgan Gastes, and hym of- 
gesette pone naman Tyrus, and hyne genemde on pam fulluhte 
Tytus, pet ys on ure gedeode, Arfeest. 

And Tytus pa asende bodan to hys fyrdgemacan, pe wes 
genemned Vespasianus, pe wes eac heden; and hig begen 
set-gedere weron ponne hig to enigre fyrde gefaran woldon. 
And Vespasianus pa butan zlcere yldynge hym ongean com, 
myd seofen pusend gewepnodra manna. And pa he on pa 
ceastre becom Libie, he pa sona axode hwet hyt sodes were, 
for hwig hym man swa feerlice efter asende. Titus hym 
andswarode and cwe’, “ Eala, for hwig ne besceawost pu on 
pynre heortan, pet du gelyfe on pone elmyhtegan God, and 
on pone lyfigendan Feder, and hu se Helenda Cryst Godes 
sunu on Judea-lande geboren wes on pere Judeiscan ceastre 
Bethléém, and hu pa Judeas hyne geswungon and on rode 
ahengon, eall purh heora andan, and hu he eft on pam pryddan 
dege of deade aras; and his leorning-cnyhtas and menige 
odre men hyne sySéan gesawon on pam ylcan flesce pe he 
ser wes; and bynnan feowertygum dagum efter hys seryste 
he etywde hys leorning-cnyhtum, and hig ealle gesawon 
hwar he wees on heofenas astigende mycelre myhte. And ic 
wat pet he ys se soda God. Ac uton wyt nu beon hys leorn- 
ing-cnyhtas, and faran and hyne gewrecan and ealle hys fynd 
adylgian of ealre lyfigendre eordan, pet ealle peoda syddan 
wyton and oncnawon pet nefre on eordan hya gelica ne 
gewearo.” 

Titus and Vespasianus heora gepeaht hefdon, swa peah 
pet Vespasianus wes erost gefullod, and hig sySdan of Libia 
peere ceastre foron and on scyp astigon, and to Hierusalem 
ferdon, and hig eall pet rice myd forspyllednysse geweehton. 
Ac pa Sa cyningas pe on pam lande wunedon pet gehyrdon, hig 
weeron swy%e gedrefede and to deade afeerede. And se cyning 
Herodes pa weard swa swy%Se gedrefed, pet he cwed to 
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him and yet he hath made me whole.”” Then Nathan came 
near to him and baptized him in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, and took off from him the 
name Tyrus, and named him at bis baptism, Titus, that is, 
in our tongue, Pious. 

And Titus sent messengers to his fellow-general, who was 
named Vespasian, who was also a heathen; and they went 
both together, when they would go on any military expedi- 
tion. And Vespasian came to him without delay, with seven 
thousand armed men. And when he came to the city Lybia, 
he straightway asked what it was for which they sent after 
him so suddenly. Titus answered him and said, “Oh! why 
considerest thou not in tby heart, that thou shouldest believe 
on the almighty God and the living Father; and how the 
Saviour Christ the son of God was born in Judea, in the 
Jewish city Bethlehem, and how the Jews scourged him and 
hung him on the cross, all through their envy, and how he 
afterwards rose from the dead on the third day; and his 
disciples and many other men afterwards saw him in the 
same flesh in which he was before; and within fourteen days 
after his resurrection he appeared to his disciples, and they 
all saw where he ascended into heaven with great power? 
And I wot that he is the true God. But come let us two 
now be his disciples, and go and avenge him and destroy all 
his enemies from all the living earth, that all nations may 
hereafter know and acknowledge that never on earth did his 


like appear.” 


Titus and Vespasian then held their council, but so that 
Vespasian was first baptized, and then they went from the 
city Lybia, and took ship, and journeyed to Jerusalem, and 
they overwhelmed all the kingdom with destruction. But 
when the kings who dwelt in the land heard of it, they were 
sorely troubled and afraid unto death. And Herod the king 
was so dismayed, that he said to Archelaus his son, “ Alas! 
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Archelause hys suna, “ La myn cyld, onfoh pu uncer rfce, 
and myd pys odrum cyningum pe Se abutan synd nyme ge 
ealle angepeaht, beet ge magon eow sylfe alysan of eowre 
feonda gewealde, pa eow wyllad myd eallon forspyllan and 
eowre ryce to-wurpan.’’ Nu pes Se we to sodon wyton pet 
se sylfa Herodes pa hys spere genam, and byne sylfne ofstang; 
and he swa sorblice bys lyf geendode. 

And Archelaus hys sunu pa com to pam odrum cyningum, 
pe weron ryxiende eond eall pet Judeisce rfce, and hig ealle 
heom gepeaht worhton, and ymbe pet weron pet hig hig 
sylfe on Hierusalem beclysan woldon myd eallum pam folce 
pe heom myd weron, swa pet Ser gelamp pet hig ealle in 
on pa burh foron, pet Ser nan pyng pes folces wydutan 
belyfen nes. Pet weron erest of ehta ricum ehta cyningas 
myd eallum pam folce pe heom myd woldon, and hig eac 
par ynne seofon gear wunedon. 

Ac se wysdom weox myd Tite and mid Vespasiane, swa pet 
hig heefdon ealle pa ricu eond farene and to yrmée getawode. 
And hit wes pa on pam ehtodan geare pe se mycla hungor 
heom on becom, peet hig for peere hlafleaste pa eordan eton. 
Ac pa yldestan cempan, pa Se on Hierusalem weeron and of 
pam ehta ricon, heom betwynan awyrgendlic gepeaht worhton, 
and pus cweedon, “‘ Hweet fremad us ure lyf, nu we geseod 
peet Sas Romaniscan menn cumene syndon, and heom to 
nymad ure rice and ure stowe and efac ealle pas peoda? Selre 
us ys to sodon pet we us sylfe ofslean ponne hig us yfelum 
deade acwylmon, and eft secgon pet hig ofer us sige heefdon.”’ 
Ac ic wat pet hig heora swurd pa abrudon, and heom 
betweonan fuhton, pet der weron on deg ealra ofslagene 
huru endlyfen pusend. 

And pet folc pset Seer efter on pere ceastre belyfen wes, 
pa weron sume to deade afeerede for pera cyninga ege, for 
pam %e hig heora hat-heortnyssa nahwar forbugan ne myhton 
for pere menige pe Ser ofslagene weron. And heom eac se 
stenc pa swa yfele derede for peere mycelan hetan, pet big pa 
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my child, take thou our kingdom, and with these other kings 
who are about thee take ye all counsel, that ye may deliver 
yourselves from your enemies’ power, who wish utterly to 
destroy you and overthrow your kingdoms.’’ Then, as we 
certainly know for truth, Herod himself took his spear and 
stabbed himself, and thus miserably ended his life. 


And Archelaus his son went to the other kings, who 
reigned throughout the Jewish territory, and they all took 
counsel, and agreed that they should shut themselves up in 
Jerusalem, with all the people that was with them, so that 
it came to pass that they all went into the city, and there 
was none of the fulk left without. There were at first eight 
kings of eight kingdoms, with all the people which would go 
with them, and they remained therein seven years. 


But wisdom grew with Titus and Vespasian, so that they 
had soon gone through all the kingdoms and reduced them to 
poverty. And it came to pass in the eighth year, when the 
great famine came upon them, that they ate earth for lack of 
bread. But the chief warriors who were in Jerusalem and 
they of the eight kingdoms took evil counsel among them- 
selves, and spake thus, “‘ What profiteth us our life, seeing 
that the Romans have come, and take to themselves our 
kingdom and our place and eke all these nations? Better 
were it for us in sooth that we slew ourselves, than that they 
should put us to an evil death, and afterwards say that they 
had triumphed over us.’’ And I wot that they drew their 
swords, and fought with one another, so that there were slain 
in all on that day at least eleven thousand. 

And the folk that remained in the city were some of them 
frightened to death for dread of the kings, for they could 
nowhere escape from their rage, on account of the multitude 
that were there slain. And also the stench plagued them ter- 
ribly on account of the great heat, so that they said among 
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heom betwynan cweedon, “ Eala! hu we syndon geomrigende 
and swyée aforhtigende, be myclum gewyrhtum ; for pam Se 
we pone Helend to deade gesealdon, and we nu pet geseod 
pet we for pig yfelum deade sweltan sceolon. Ac uton ure 
heafdo abyldan and pysse ceastre cregean pyssum Romaniscan 
folce agyfan, for pam de we full georne geseod pet we elles 
wySynnan pysum weallum hrywlicum deaée forwurSan sceo- 
lon. Ac uton hig on hand syllan Tfte and Vespasiane and 
heom pus to-cwedan, ‘ Her we syllad eow urum hlafordum 
Tite and Vespasiane pysse ceastre cegan, pa Se eow dryhten 
God ufene forgifen hef6, and we pet nu wyton pret dys rice 
ys eower and na leng ure, and hyt ys eow geseald purh 
Messian, Peet ys Cryst Godes sunu.’” Eall pet fole heom 
pa pet gecuron, and pam Romaniscan here on hand eodon 
and heom pus to-cwedon, ‘‘Dema®d us hwylcum deade we 
sweltan sceulon, for pam Se we pone Helend to deade ge- 
sealdon.” Ac pa da hig pus gesprecen hefdon, hig weron 
sona on eelcere healfe gefangene and feste gewrydene, and on 
eelcere healfe myd stanum getorfode; and sume on forclun- 
genum treowe ahangene pa fet up and pect heafod adfin, and 
sume hig weron myd sperum gesticode, and sume to ceape 
gesealde, and sume hig weron on feower delas tohaccode, 
eall swa hig pes Helendes tunecan on feower todeldon. 
And Titus and Vespasianus pa heom betwynan gepeabt 
worhton, swa pet hig of pam Judeum pe Ser to lafe weron, 
for anum penige XXX gesealdon, ongean pect Set pa Judeas 
ger urne Helend et Judas bys agenum cnyhte myd prytegum 
penegum gebohton. And hig weron pa Titus and Vespa- 
sianus heom eall pet Judeisce land agende, and georne ymbe 
pet smeagende hweeter eefre enig man were pe enige merda 
of pam Helende heefde, of his reafe ot3e of sumum odrum 
deorwyrdum pyngum, and hyt swa peah swa gesmeadon pet 
hig an wyf gefundon pere nama wes Veronix, and heo wes 
swyde crysten and leof and wur% eallum folce. And eac hyt 
wees seo ylce VerOnix pes Helendes reafes ethran, and weard 
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themselves, “ Alas! how afflicted and terrified are we, and 
with great right, for we gave up the Saviour to death, and 
now we see that we must therefore die an evil death. But 
let us now bow our heads, and give up the keys of this city to 
the Roman people, for in good earnest we perceive that we 
must else perish within these walls by a pitiful death. Come 
let us deliver them up to Titus and Vespasian and say to 
them, ‘Here we deliver to you our lords Titus and Ves- 
pasian the keys of this city, which the lord God above hath 
given over to you, and we now know that this kingdom is 
yours and no longer ours, and that it is given to you through 
Messias, that is, Christ the son of God.’’’ The whole people 
assented to this, and gave themselves up to the Roman army, 
and spake thus to them, “ Judge us by what death we shall 
die, for that we delivered the Saviour up to death.” And 
when they had thus said, straightway they were seized on 
all sides, and fast bound, and on all sides stoned with stones ; 
and some were hung on withered trees with their feet up and 
head down, and some were thrust through with spears, and 
some sold for slaves, and some were cut up into four parts, 
even as they divided the Saviour’s coat into four. 


And Titus and Vespasian took counsel between themselves, 
so that of the Jews who remained there they sold thirty for 
one penny, in return for the Jews buying our Saviour for 
thirty pence from Judas his own disciple. And Titus and 
Vespasian took possession of all the land of Judea, and made 
diligent search whether there were ever a man who had any 
miraculous relics of the Saviour, of his garment or some 
other precious things; and so diligently did they search, 
that they found a woman, whose name was Veronica, and 
she was a true Christian and beloved and honoured by all 
people. It was the same Veronica who touched the Saviour’s 
garment, and was healed thereby from the bloody flux. She 
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purh pet fram pes blodes fleusan geheled. Heo wes pa 
sumne del hebbende of pam reafe pes Helendes and hyt 
swyde deorwyrélice heold, and eac heo hyt for Crystes 
andwlytan efre heefde. 

And Titus and Vespasianus pa hyre efter asendon, and heo 
heom myd manega dagas wunede 06 pet Volosianus com pes 
Caseres meg, and hig pa hwyle ymbe pet weron pet hig 
Pilatum gefengon and hyne on anum ysenum scryne gebrohton 
on pere byrig Damascum, and hyne per myd scryne myd 
eallum on feastum cwearterne beclysdon, and peer toforan pam 
geate hyrdas gesetton pet weron ealra IIII and feowertig 
cempena. And hig syddan bodan asendon to Romesburh, to 
pam casere Tyberie, to pam pet he sceolde Volosianus hys 
mesg on Judea-land asendan, for pam %e he der fela pynga 
gewytan myhte pes de se Casere er nan pyng gehyrde. 

Tiberius pa se Casere swa dyde, and cw to Volosiane 
hys meege, “ Far and onfoh ealle pa Sing pe Su on sé habban 
scealt, and gewend on Judea-land ; and peer sec enne of pes 
Helendes leorning-cnyhtum, and pet he cume to me on hys 
Dryhtnes naman and myne wunda gehele, pa Se ic gefyrn 
myd myclum yfele polode. And asend swylcne dom ofer pa 
Judeiscan cyningas eall swylene hig ofer pone Helend 
asendon, and cwylm big ealle to deade. And gif pu pone 
man to me gelzedest pe myne wunda gehele, ic wylle on pone 
Helend Godes sunu efre gelyfan, and ic wylle on his naman 
gefullod beon.’’ Volosianus hym andswarode and cwe%, 
“ Gea Hlaford, and hwet gif ic swylene man gemete, hwylce 
mede sceal ic hym behatan?” Tiberius hym andswarode and 
cweed, “ Beo panon pe he beo, sig he cynyng efter me.” 

Volosianus hym pa wees fordwerdes farende, and on anes 
deeges ferelde to s€ becom, (seo s& hatte Licostratus) and he 
peer on scyp eode, and myd hys scypredrum hys seg] up ahof, 
and swy%e ford seglode and swa pet he gefOr pet he on pam 
ehtodan dsege on Judea-land and to Hierusalem becom, and 
he pa het ealle pa Se Cryst awyht cudon, pet hig hym sceoldon 
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had a piece of the Saviour’s garment, and treasured it most 
dearly, and she accounted it even as Christ’s own face. 


And Titus and Vespasian sent for her, and she remained 
with them many days, until that Volusianus the emperor’s 
kinsman came, and in the meanwhile they were employed in 
taking Pilate, and they brought him in an iron cage to the 
city of Damascus, and then they shut him up cage and all in 
a strong prison, and set keepers before the door, in all forty- 
four soldiers. And they then sent messengers to Rome 
to the emperor Tiberius, to the end that he should send 
Volusianus his kinsman to Judea, that he there might inform 
himself of many things the like of which the emperor had 
never heard. 

Then the emperor Tiberius did accordingly, and said to 
Volusianus his kinsman, “Go and prepare all things which 
thou wilt need at sea, and sail to Judea, and then seek 
out one of the Saviour’s disciples, and let him come to me 
in his Lord’s name and heal my wounds which I have so 
long grievously suffered from. And pass such sentence upon 
the Jewish kings as they passed upon the Saviour, and put 
them all to death. And if thou bringest me the man who 
shall heal my wounds, I will even believe on the Saviour the 
son of God, and I will be baptized in his name.”’ Volusianus 
answered him and said, “ Yea, Lord, and what if I find such 
a man, what reward shall I promise him?’’ Tiberius an- 
swered and said, ‘* Be he from whence he may, let him be 
king after me.”’ 

Volusianus then set forth and came by one day’s journey 
to the sea, which is called Licostratus, and then he went 
aboard a ship, and with his sailors he set his sail, and quickly 
sailed forth; and he made such way that on the eighth day 
he came to Judea and to Jerusalem, and he then commanded 
that all who knew aught of Christ should come to him, and 
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to-cuman, and he sona hig ealle axode hwylce deda be pam 
Helende ged6ne weron. Da com Joseph of Arimathia and 
Nychodemus myd hym, and hym eall s#don pet Set hig per 
on wyston. Nichodemus sede, ‘“‘ Ic wat pet ic hyne geseah, 
and pet ic wat full georne pet he ys ealles myddangeardes 
Helend.” Joseph hym pa to-cwe%, “Ic wat pet ic hyne of 
psere rdde genam, and hyne on pa byrgene lede pe ic heefde me- 
sylf of stane aheawen, and ic wees an pera manna pe his byrgene 
heold, and ic myn heafod ahylde and hyne geseon wolde, ac 
ic per nan pyng of hym ne geseah. Ac ic per twegen englas 
geseah, enne et pam heafdon and oderne st pam fotum, and 
efic hig me axodon hwene ic sohte. Ic heom andswarode 
and cw, Pone onhangenan Helend ic séce. Hig cwedon 
me ongean, Farad on Galileim, per ge magon hyne geseon, 
swa swa he eow er foresede. And eac efter pysum, (cwed 
Joseph) ic hyne geseah on pam ylean flesce pe he eror wes 
and his leorning-cnyhton sealde etan and dryncan.”’ 

fEfter pam pa 6a Joseph pus gesprecen hefde, pa com pet 
arwurde wyf Veronix and pus cwe®, “ Peet ic wat, pet a ic 
on pere meenige wees pees folces pat ic him to-cuman ne myhte, 
buton pet ic hys hregles fnzedes odhran, and me pes blodes 
fleusa huru twelf gear eglode, ic wes pa sona hal geworden ; 
and ic efre gelyfde pat he ys se lyigenda God & on ecnysse.”’ 
Volosianus het pa Pilatum gefeccan, and hym to-cwe%, “ For 
hwig lete pu ofslean Godes sunu?”’ Pilatus hym andswarode 
and cw®, “ Hys agene peoda and pa yldestan bisceopas hyne 
sealdon me.’’ Volosianus pa weard yrre geworden and pus 
cwed, ““Swa me se sylfa Dryhten lybbe, pam wyrsestan 
deaSe pu scealt sweltan.”” And Volosianus hyne pa eft het 
on pam ysenan scryne gebryngan, and on cwearterne gesettan, 
and to Sam arwurdan wife cwed syddan pus, ‘‘Ic hate pe 
Veronix pet Su agif me pa halignysse pe pu myd pe hefst.’”’ 
Verénix hym pa swyde wy®-soc and sede, pet heo nane ha- 
lignyssa myd hyre nefde. 
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he then inquired of them all, what acts had been done con- 
cerning the Saviour. Then came Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus with him, and told him all that they knew con- 
cerning the matter. Nicodemus said, “I know that I saw 
him, and this I know full well that he is the Saviour of all 
the earth.”” Joseph said to him, “I know that they took 
him down from the cross, and laid him in the sepulchre, 
which I had myself hewed out of the rock, and I was one of 
the men who guarded his sepulchre, and bent my head and 
thought to see him, but I beheld there nothing of him; but 
I saw two angels, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
and they asked me whom I sought; I answered them and 
said, I seek the crucified Saviour. They said again to me, 
Go into Galilee, there shall ye see him, as he foretold to 
you. And also after this, (said Joseph,) I saw him in the 
same flesh in which he was before, and gave his disciples to 
eat and drink.”’ 

After Joseph had thus spoken, came the venerable woman 
Veronica and thus spake, “I know this, that when I was 
in the throng of people I could not come nigh to him, but I 
only touched the hem of his garment; and whereas the issue 
of blood ailed me at least twelve years, I immediately became 
sound; and I have ever believed that he is the living God to 
all eternity.’”? Volusianus then commanded Pilate to be 
fetched, and said to him, “ Wherefore didst thou cause the 
son of God to be slain?” Pilate answered him and said, 
‘‘ His own people and the chief bishops delivered him to 
me.” Volusianus then waxed angry and spake thus, “ As 
the Lord himself liveth, thou shalt die by the most horrible 
death.”’ And Volusianus commanded him to be brought 
to the iron cage and put in prison, and then spake thus to 
the venerable woman, “ [ command thee, Veronica, that thou 
give me the holy relics which thou hast by thee.’’ But 
Veronica vehemently refused him and said, that she had 
with her no holy relics. 
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Ac Volosianus hyre na ne gelyfde, ac hig swa peah genydde 
myd myclum ege pet heo hyt ameldode and pus cwe’, “ La 
leof, hyt ys belocen on mynre bed-cofan peer ic deghwam- 
lice to mynum Dryhtne me gebeed.”’ Volosianus cwe5, “Agif 
me pone Dryhten pe Su to-geeadmeddest, and ic hyne wylle 
eac geeadmeddan.”’ Veronix pa swa dyde, and hym forwyrnan 
ne dorste. Volosianus, pa seo halignis hym wes to-broht, 
pa feoll he nySer astreht, and myd ryhtum geleafan hyne per 
to-geeadmedde, and swa let pet hyt Dryhtnes sylfes andwlyta 
weere; (ac hyt eallinga swa nes, ac hyt wes peet reaf pet se 
sylfa Helend werede). And Volosianus pa Sa he up aras he 
pone andwlytan genam, and swa wende pet -hyt Crystes 
andwlita were, and hyne on pellenre scytan befeold, and eac 
heo wees gewefen myd golde. And pa scytan he dyde pa on 
an gylden fet, and hyt myd hys hringe geinseglode and 
pus cwed, “Swa me Dryhten lybbe, and swa myn sawl 
lybban mote, pst nelle ic nefre mynes Dryhtnes andwlitan 
aseon er ic toforan Tyberie cume minum hlaforde, and hym 
gecye ealle pa pyng pe her gewordene synd.” 

Ac ic wat pet he pa het Pilatum pam fulestan deade acwyl- 
man, and wes hym syédan toweard hys scypes farende. And 
pet arwurde wyf paVeronix ealle hyre ehta for Crystes naman 
forlet, and wes Volosiane efter-fyligende and samod myd 
hym on scyp astygende. Ac Volosianus hyre to-cwe%, “ La 
wyf, hweet secest pur’? Heo hym andswarode and cwe%, “ Ic 
sece mynne Dryhten, and la hwet hebbe ic gedon, ic axie pe, 
peet ic ne mot mynne Dryhten habban? To so%on ic pe secge, 
gif pu hyne nelt me agyfan ne forlete ic nefre pe, er pon de 
ic geseo hwar pu hyne alecge and ic hym ponne geeadmedan 
wylle and hym zfre peowian pa hwyle pe ic lybbe.’’ Ppa pet 
folc pet gehyrde, huVeronix pet arwurde wyf gesprecen heefde, 
hig sona ealle hyre nehheburas, egSer ge weras ge wyf, swyde 
weopon. Ac Veronix heom to-cwed, “La Hierusalemes 
bearn, ne wepon ge na ofer me, ac wepad ofer eow and ofer 
eowre bearn, for pig wunder hyt ys gif ge nefre ne gehyrdon 
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But Volusianus believed her not, but notwithstanding her 
denial he compelled her with much terror, so that she confessed 
and said, “ O Sir, it is inclosed in my bedstead, where I daily 
pray unto my Lord.” Volusianus said, “ Give me the Lord 
whom thou worshipest and I also will worship him.” Vero- 
nica therefore so did, and durst not deny him. Volusianus, 
when the relic was brought to him, fell down stretched on 
the earth, and with true faith worshiped it, and supposed 
that it was the face of the Lord himself (but it was no such 
thing at all, but was the garment that the Saviour himself 
wore). And when Volusianus rose up, he took the face, and 
thought that it was Christ’s face, and folded it in a purple 
sheet, which was also woven with gold. And he placed the 
sheet in a golden urn and sealed it with his riyg, and spake 
thus, “As the Lord liveth, and so may my soul live, I will 
never look upon my Lord’s countenance, before I first come 
to Tiberius my lord, and make known to him all the things 
that have here come to pass.” 


And I wot he commanded Pilate to be put to the vilest 
death, and then he went towards his ship. And the vene- 
rable woman Veronica forsook all her possessions for the 
name of Christ, and followed after Volusianus, and was as- 
cending into the ship with him. And Volusianus said to 
her, ‘“*O woman, what seekest thou?’’ She answered him 
and said, “I seek my Lord, and alas! what have I done, I 
pray thee, that I may not have my Lord? In sooth I tell 
thee, if thou wilt not give him to me, I will never leave thee 
before I see where thou layest him, and then will I worship 
him and ever serve him while I live.” When the people 
heard how Veronica that venerable woman had spoken, all 
her neighbours as well men as women wept sore. But Ve- 
ronica said to them, ‘ O children of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your children, for it is 
marvellous if ye never heard how God himself spoke, saying 
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hu God sylfa cweS, pa he sede pet xlc pera manna pe for 
Crystes naman ealle pyng forlett, he onfehd hundfealde mede 
and pet ece lyf geearnad.” 

Volosianus pa het hys scypmen swy%e ford rowan, and per 
beeftan let Titum and Vespasianum, and swa ford seglode 03 
peet he becom on pa ea Tyfre, and he on pere ea hys scyp forlet 
and on pa ceastre eode pe ys genemned Lateranis, and panon 
asende bodan to pam Casere Tybérie, and hyne het axian, 
hweder he wolde pethe to hym come. And Tyberius pa wes 
swy ce geblyssigende, and het Volosianum hym rade to-cuman, 
and hyne sona axode, hwet he on Judea-lande afunde be pam 
Helende odéon be hys leorning-cnyhtum, “Ic pe bydde ge- 
bycna byt eall me.”’ Volosianus pa cwe®, “ La myn Hlaford, 
ealle pa Syng.pe ic per gemette, elle ic gedo pet pu hig nu 
wast. Det ys wrest, pet ic per gemette Tytum and Vespa- 
sianum pyne getrywestan under-cyningas, and per syndon gyt 
God swy%de ondredende, and ic gemette per pone Casere 
onhangen, and Caiphanand Archelaus gehenedne, and Pilatum 
gewrydenne and on ysenum scryne feste gebundenne, and on 
Damascum pere byrig on cwearterne asetne. And pet ys 
eall forpam Se pa Judeas pone Helendan Cryst myd sperum 
and myd stengum and myd blasum hyne forprysmodon, and 
ure leoht ofslogon and pet gepafian noldon pet hyt hyder to 
us come. Nu for pon Titus and Vespasianus hig habba® 
yfelum deaSe acwylmede and swySe mycle menige of pam 
Judeum ofslagene. And pyne twegen getrywan cnyhtas 
comon of Arimathia, pet weron Joseph and Nychodemus, 
and absedon pes Helendes lychaman, and hyne on nywre 
byrgene bebyrgdon, and he pa se sylfa Helend on pam 
pryddan deege of deade aras and hyne hys leorning-cnyhtum 
retywde, on pam ylcan flesce pe he zror wes, and his leorning- 
cpyhtas hyne gesawon hwar he wees on heofenas astigende. 
And eac he fela wundra worhte er hys prowunge; he deade 
awehte, and he blynde gelyhte, and he hreoflan geclensode, 
and he deofelseocnyssa fram mannum aflymde, and fela odra 
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that every man that for Christ’s name forsaketh all things 
shall receive a hundredfold reward and obtain eternal life.”’ 


Volusianus then bid his sailors row forth stoutly, and he 
left there behind Titus and Vespasian, and sailed away until 
he came to the river Tiber; and he left his ship in the river 
and went to the castle which is named Lateranis, and from 
thence sent messengers to the emperor Tiberius, and com- 
manded to inquire of him whether he would that he should 
come to him. And Tiberius was very glad and bid Volusi- 
anus quickly come to him, and immediately asked him what 
he had found out in Judea concerning the Saviour, or con- 
cerning his disciples, ‘‘I bid thee tell it all to me.’’ Then 
said Volusianus, ‘‘O my lord, all things that I there found 
out, I now do thee to wit thereof. That is, first, I found 
there Titus and Vespasian thy most faithful viceroys, and 
there they are still, fearing God greatly; and I found there 
the emperor hanged, and Caiaphas and Archelaus stoned, 
and Pilate fettered and bound fast in an iron cage, and put 
in prison in the city Damascus. And all this was done 
because the Jews with spears and staves [smote] the Saviour 
Christ and with torches suffocated him and slew our light, 
and suffered it not that it should come hither to us. Now, 
therefore, Titus and Vespasian have put them to an ill death, 
and have slain many of the Jews. And thy two faithful ser- 
vants came from Arimathea, namely Joseph and Nicodemus, 
and begged for the Saviour’s body, and buried it in a new 
sepulchre. And he the self-same Saviour arose on the third 
day from the dead, and showed himself to his disciples in the 
same flesh in which he was before, and his disciples saw him 
as he ascended to heaven. And moreover he did many 
miracles before his passion; he raised the dead, and he en- 
lightened the blind, and cleansed lepers and drove diabolical 
diseases from men; and many. other mighty works he 
wrought, and the Jews slew him without any crime and 
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mezréa he worhte, and pa Judeas hyne pa acwealdon butan 
zlcum gylte, and hyne on grenum treowe ahengon. And 
Titus and Vespasianus heom pet wrate forguldon, pa 6a hig 
pa Judeas ahengon pa fet up and pet heafod adun. Se helend 
wees ofslagen buton zlcon gylte; and pa Judeas weron of- 
slagene pam fulostan deaSe and heora naman syndonadylegode 
ofer ealre eordan, swa swa hig sylfe geearnodon. And eac we 
per an wyf gemetton, seo sede pet heo Dryhtnes andwlitan 
hefde. Nu hebbe ic her (cwxd he) egder ge pet wyf and 
eac pone andwlitan.”’ 

Da cwxd Tyberius, “ Eala swyde wes ic gewylnigende peet 
ic hyne geseon wolde, and hyne geeadmedan.’’ Volosianus 
pa up astod and pone peell astrehte pe Dryhtnes andwlytan 
on wees befealden, and Tyberius pa pone andwlitan geseah, 
and swa wende pet hyt Dryhtnes andwlyta were; ac hyt 
eallynga swa nes, ac hyt wes pet reaf pe se sylfa Dryhten 
werede. Ac elc pera hedenra manna ponne he erest on 
beseah, hym puhte pet hyt Drihtnes andwlyta were. And 
Tiberius hyne sylfne geeadmedde, and se hreofla pe hym er 
lange on wees weard pa sona nySer afeallen, pet hys lychama 
wees swa cleene swa byd geonges cyldes. And he sona gelyfde 
and wears gefullod, and eall hys hyred and eall pet folc pe 
hym undergepeodd wes, on naman ures Dryhtnes Helendes 
Crystes. Pam sig wuldor and wurdmynt, 4 in ealra worulda 
woruld. Amen. 
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hanged him on a green tree. And Titus and Vespasian 
dearly requited them for these things, for they hung the Jews 
with their feet up and head down. The Saviour was slain 
without any crime, and the Jews were slain with the most 
ignominious death, and their names are annihilated over all 
the earth as they deserved. And moreover we found a woman 
there, who said that she had the Lord’s face. Now have I 
brought bere (said he) as well the woman as the face.”’ 


Then said Tiberius, ‘“‘ Ah, vehemently have I longed to see 
him and to worship him.’’ Volusianus then stood up, and 
spread forth the purple cloth in which the Lord’s face was 
folded, and Tiberius saw the face, and thought that it was 
really the Lord’s face. But it was no such thing at all, but 
the garment which the Lord himself wore. But each of the 
heathen men, when he first looked on it, thought that it was 
the Lord’s face. And Tiberius humbled himself, and the 
leprosy which had been on him so long immediately fell off, 
and his body was as clean as that of a young child. And he 
quickly believed and was baptized and all his household, and 
all the people that was subject to him, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. To whom be glory and honour for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE following fragment is taken from a Papyrus preserved in 
\%M Ythe-: British Museum (No. XLVI. Greek), purchased, among 
others, from M. Anastasi, formerly Swedish consul at Alexan- 
dria. The manuscript consists of six leaves of about eleven 
inches in height by five inches in width, written on both sides 
like the pages of a modern book. The handwriting is a kind of 
uncial, but affords no satisfactory clue to the age of the MS. 
On comparing it with the facsimiles of Greco-Egyptian Papyri 
given in the ‘ Paléographie’ of Champollion and Silvestre, the 
forms of the letters appear to approach most nearly to those in a 
‘Supplication to King Ptolemy’ of the second century 8.c., but 
the contents of the piece make it probable that it is not earlier 
than the second century after Christ. The page, of which a fac- 
simile is given, is not quite so well and neatly written as most of 
the others, but was chosen on account of its containing the cu- 
rious drawing, for which instructions are given in the text. 

This singular relic, which the sepulchral caves of Egypt have 
preserved to us, throws considerable light upon the Art of Magic, 
as practised in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries of our era. It 
introduces us into the very arcana of those superstitious prac- 
tices, of which we find datk hints im the early fathers Irenseus, 
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Origen, Epiphanius and others, and which they laid to the 
charge of the heretics of their time. 

The Museum of Antiquities at Leyden contains several Papyri 
of a similar kind, all of which were obtained from M. Anastasi. 
- Though purchased by him from Arabs at different times, there is 
some reason to think that they were all found together. Our 
Papyrus may possibly have belonged to the same collection. 

Professor Reuvens gave a description of these MSS. in 1830! ; 
and of one of them, principally in the demotic character, a fac- 
simile has been published by Professor Leemans*. It is that de- 
scribed as No. 65 by Reuvens, but numbered 383 in the ‘ Descrip- 
tion Raisonnée des Monumens Egyptiens & Leide,’ published in 
1840. It contains numerous glosses and interlineations in Greek, 
and a few entire passages im the same language, which will be 
quoted in the Notes, and which leave no doubt that the work is 
of the same age and school as that here published. 

Another Papyrus, No. 75 of Reuvens, (384 of the ‘ Description 
Raisonnée’) bears in its contents a still closer similarity to ours. 
It is a long roll, having on one side a demotic text of twenty- 
two columns, of from thirty-two to thirty-four lines each. On 
the other side in the middle is a Greek text of fourteen columns 
of from thirty-two to thirty-six lines each, with two columns of 
demotic writing at one end, and four at the other, containing in- 
terlineations in Greek. There are also two drawings, one repre- 
senting a sceptred deity with an ass’s head, the other Anubis 
standing by a mummy stretched upon a bier. Leemans gives the 
following summary of the contents of the Greek text :—Sect. 1. 
Magical ceremonies by means of love, considered asa great thau- 
maturgic power. Sect. 2. Recipe for a remedy by one Hemerius. 
Sect. 3. Recipe for happiness or good fortune. Sect. 4. Recipe by 
Agathocles to produce a dream. Sect. 5. Another recipe to pro- 
duce a dream. Sect. 6. Recipe to procure a dream. Sect. 7. 

1 Lettres a M. Letronne sur les Papyrus bilingues et Grecs, etc. du Musée 
d’Antiquités de l’Université de Leide. Leide, 1830. 

* Monumens Egyptiens du Musée a Leide. Leide, 1839. 
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For consulting a divinity. Sect. 8. A means of checking a 
man’s anger. Sect. 9. Invocation of a divinity. Sect. 10. Re- 
cipe to procure dreams. Sects. 11, 12. Recipe to produce rust 
upon gold. Sect. 13. Recipe for making a ring, having the 
property of making every enterprise succeed, and of bringing 
good fortune. Sect. 14. Description of a similar ring. Sect. 15. 
The sphere of Democritus, for prognosticating by calculation the 
recovery or death of a sick person. Sect. 16. A means of se- 
paration; a formula to cause separation between husband and 
wife, or other persons. Sect. 17. Formula for causing sleepless 
nights to a person, until he dies. This section is embellished 
with a drawing of an Egyptian deity. Sect. 18. A charm to 
make oneself beloved, and always to have friends. Sect. 19. Ex- 
planation of certain mystical names of plants and other objects. 

No. 76 of Reuvens (895 of the ‘ Description Raisonnée’) 1s 
entirely in Greek, and is remarkable as being, like our Papyrus, 
not in the form of a roll, but in that of a modern book. It con- 
sists of six leaves and a half, containing twenty-five pages of 
writing, in an uncial hand, very closely written, some pages 
having as many as fifty-two lines. The work is divided into two 
parts, the second part being a repetition and amplification of the 
first. The piece is entitled, “The sacred book called the eighth 
Monad. of Moses concerning the sacred name.’ 

These works, which appear to have been found at Thebes, are 
attributed by Reuvens to some Gnostic of the Marcosian school, 
of the third or fourth century of our era. The reason for assign- 
ing them to the school of Marcus is the occurrence in them of 
mysterious combinations of the seven vowels, which are known 
to have entered into the system of that teacher. But a much 
closer affinity may be traced between them and the work 
recently published entitled ‘ Pistis Sophia!,’ the production of a 
Gnostic of uncertam denomination, possibly a species of Ophite, 


1 Pistis Sophia, opus Gnosticum Valentino adjudicatum, e codice Mato. 
Coptico Londinensi descripsit et Latine vertit M. J. Schwartze. Edidit 
J. H. Petermann, Berolini, 1851. 
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but certainly not a Marcosian, in which not only vowel com- 
binations occur, but several of the mystical names which are 
found in the Leyden Papyn and in our own. 

A comparison however of the doctrines held by the author of 
our fragment, as far as they can be deduced from his work, with 
those developed at large in the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ leads to the con- 
clusion that they were by no means identical. Our magician, not- 
withstanding the introduction of Moses in the fourth section, and 
the invocation to the God of Abraham in the 10th, appears to re- 
cognise the gods of Egypt, Persia and Greece more completely 
than the Gnostic would probably have done. In fact, he jum- 
bles up and identifies gods and demons of all then known mytho- 
logies and systems. The fundamental ideas seem to be derived 
from the old Egyptian religion. The author may have been a 
priest of Isis or Sarapis, addicted to that and of theurgy, which 
Porphyry, writing to Anebo (circa a.p. 270), severely criticises. 

‘“* How absurd a thing is it,” says Porphyry, “ that one sub- 
ject to all the infirmities of humanity, should affect by threats to 
terrify not merely demons or the spirits of the dead, but the Sun- 
god himself, the Moon, and other celestial beings! The magician 
hes in order to compel the heavenly powers to tell the truth : for 
when he threatens to shake the heavens, or to reveal the myste- 
ries of Isis, or the secret thing that lies hid at Abydos, or to 
stop the sacred boat, or to scatter the limbs of Osiris to Typhon, 
what a height of madness does it not imply in the man who thus 
threatens what he neither understands nor is able to perform; 
and what baseness does it not attribute to the beings who are 
supposed to be frightened by these vain bugbears and figments 
like silly children! And yet Cheremon!, the sacerdotal scribe, 
mentions these things as being in vogue among the Egyptians, 
and affirms that these practices and the like are of potent effi- 
cacy. And what sense is there in those invocations which refer 
to him who springs from the mud (i. e. the Sun-god), sits upon 
the lotus, sails in a boat, changes his form every hour, and varies 


1 Cheremon flourished in the beginning of the first century after Christ. 
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with the Zodiac? For thus they say that he appears to the initiated 
(avrorreio Gas), ignorantly attributing to him the mere affections 
of their own fancy. And if these things be said symbolically, the 
phases of the Sun being thereby expressed, let them give us the 
interpretation of these symbols: for it is clear, that if these 
things were accidents of the Sun himself, as for instance eclipses 
are, they would be visible to every one who chose to look at him. 
Again, to what purpose are those meaningless and outlandish 
words which they use instead of the appropriate names of things ? 
For if the being who hears looks to the sense of what is uttered, 
the meaning remaining the same, what matters it what language 
is used? For the being who is invoked is not, I suppose, of 
Egyptian origin, or if he were, does not use the Egyptian lan- 
guage, nor indeed any human language at all. These things 
therefore must be the foolish inventions of conjurers (yorrwy), 
and must arise from attributing our own passions to the divine 
nature, of which we certainly must entertain notions very oppo- 
site to the truth.” 

Iamblichus, whose work on Egyptian Mysteries is written in 
reply to the letter of Porphyry, by no means disclaims these 
practices on the part of the Egyptian priests, but attempts to ex- 
plain and defend them. He supposes the world to be under the 
care of a host of Saijoves, who superintend the operations of na- 
ture, and that the priest or magician duly initiated becomes in- 
corporated with the divine and overruling powers of the universe, 
so as to acquire a certain authority over these subordinate mini- 
sters. He mentions that the Chaldzan magicians, whose invo- 
cations are addressed to the gods alone, use no threats, while 
the Egyptians occasionally do so, but only towards the Sai- 
poves. With regard to the outlandish formule, he says that the 
Egyptians and Assyrians being sacred nations, their languages 
have a peculiar sanctity which makes them an appropriate me- 
dium of communication with the deity. He also says that the 
divine names in use among these peoples have been handed down 
from remote antiquity and preserved inviolate and immutable, 


and that this character of immutability is peculiarly acceptable 
to the gods, as being themselves not the subjects of change. 
Iambl. de Myst. Sect. 7. 

Our fragment affords several illustrations of these passages. 
Sect. 6 contains a specimen of threatening language used to 
Osiris, the magician assuming the character of the god Thoyth 
to give weight to his threats. Of donua xai BépBSapa ovépara 
there are numerous instances: many of these are identical with 
those found upon the so-called Gnostic gems, and several, as be- 
fore remarked, are the names of personages mentioned in the 
‘Pistis Sophia.’ Of some of these words the explanation is to be 
looked for in Syriac; others are plain Hebrew; but it is likely 
that many of them are of Coptic or rather Old Egyptian origin. 
If the above-quoted statement of Iamblichus can be depended 
upon, some of them may be of great antiquity, and it is possible 
that they may be traceable to the ancient rituals of Egypt. 
The assumption of the name and character of a god, spirit, or 
prophet, of which instances occur in our fragment, and which 
appears to be alluded to by Iamblichus (sect. 7, cap. 6), where 
he speaks of the authority which the theurgist derives from union 
or identification with the deity, reminds us of the contents of the 
first chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ consisting, according to 
Lepsius (Introd. p. 8), of invocations by the departed spirit i 
the form of divers gods, to Osiris the Lord of the nether world. 

Much ingenuity has been expended by learned men in ex- 
plaining the mystical words found upon the Gnostic gems, and 
generally without very decisive success'. In some cases their 
explanations have proceeded upon erroneous readings, the en- 

1 See Bellermann, Ueber die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abraxas-bilde, 
Berlin, 1818. Matter, Histoire du Gnosticisme, Paris 1828 (1st Edition, 
vol. ii.). Matter’s promised work, ‘Monumens du Gnosticisme,’ intended 
as an appendix to the 2nd Edition of his ‘ Histoire du Gnosticisme,’ has, so 
far as I know, not yet appeared. There is among the Proceedings of the 
York Philosophical Society, 1849, an interesting paper by the Rev. 
J. Kenrick, in which an inscription on a Gnostic amulet found at York is 
explained from the Coptic. 
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gravings of these gems being often very imperfect. Our Pa- 
pyrus may be of considerable service in fixing the real reading 
of some of these doubtful legends, and together with those of 
Leyden and the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ it affords materials for a much 
more complete analysis and comparison of these formule than 
has been yet made. 

A good many Greek words are here found unknown to the 
Lexicons, but of which the meaning is generally apparent. For 
¢ the diphthong ez is frequently found, and sometimes even 
for %, a8 in aiwvoBSeos. The letter v suffers no change in con- 
position before y, A, 7 and y. There is no sign of the aspirate 
breathing, except in one or two doubtful cases, and there is no 
tota adscriptum. 

Such illustrations as I have been able to collect are thrown 
together in the Notes; but several matters I am wholly unable 
to explain, and find myself reduced, as not unseldom happens 
to commentators, to pass over in silence the points which most 
need elucidation. : 

The British Museum possesses another portion of a magical 
work (Papyrus, XLVII. Greek), also obtained from M. Anastasi. 
This Papyrus is so mutilated that a complete line can hardly 
anywhere be made out. It is a single page containing about 
forty limes. Of these the greater part are hexameter verses, being 
an invocation to Apollo, to be pronounced towards the rising sun. 
Lines 24-28 of the first book of the Iliad are introduced, and 
vowel combinations and barbarous words occur, resembling those 
in our fragment, and indicating a kindred origin. 


C. W. G. 
London, 


August, 1852. 


Errata. 


p. 8, 1. 18 for rrepifoopévn read reprelwopevn. 


p. 12, 1. 16 for cpp read ppp. 
p- 20, 1. 10 for Savoy read iSaiov. 


FRAGMENT 


OF A 


GRACO-EGYPTIAN WORK 


UPON MAGIC. 


] e 
Mayr. Sapatruaxov. 


* * * cradds él Adyvou Kal giddns Kal BdOpov.— Em- 
canodual oe Zed, "Hryve, MiOpa, Zdpamt, avlenre, ped- 
oby»ye, Medixepra, peduyevérwp, aBpaarBaBayapPSnyt, BarBer- 
fw0, nBatBeBw8, cepraBcBwl, apedyuprOvovOiTr, Boo, avov- 
teviv, Onprnpov, tvevnow@, alnia, enola, Neat, EVNLE, WHDWO, 
evnotaw, at, Baxattyvy, Boowfpernd, poBn, BiB), 6 péyas 
péyas Ldpatis, ZapachpnO, odapyalas, odappayas, odadap, 
vaxiaBwb, edra, CercapOap, peOounw, Aapappepa, omrrnft, 
arnt, paptavov, avapdavnds xa Sos évtporny te pavevts wpd 
mupos Kal yiovos, Baivyawwy, od ydp et 6 xatadelEas pas xat 
xuova, ppiEwroBpovrakactpamrraxvToowKTe, TWiVTOVYE, ETO{L- 
Goovr, omowanax, apovpovyoa, trapba, evwoade, van, tawdt, 
aovaw, on V, B-yp. 

To a, dvepypévp TO oTdpate KumaToup. 

Td 0, év cvatpody impos mrvevparix. atreid.. 

Td vam, v9, dépt, ovpave. 

To e, cuvoxeharoti. 

To 0, éuolws as rpoxetras. 

Td 7, pe HSovns Sactvev. 

To vu, rrocpéve KaOws paxpoy ov. 

Eire! ére ypnuativw. Aéye "EvcepyécOm 6 Opdvos rod 
Geod, Opovou, Sarepaxupa, Kua, Avaryev, arprradpus, ynwoday- 
Spor, BovBAt, Nov, mrevypy. "Excevey Orta 6 Opdvos. “Eav otv 
iro § dvSpav Baordbyrat, od épwra tt éorepavwpévos eict 

1 MS. ec. 


1. 
A Sarapian divination. 
To be wrought by help of a boy, with a lamp, a bowl, and a 


pit.—I invoke thee, oh! Zeus, Helios, Mithra, Sarapis, uncon- 
querable, possessor of honey, Melicertes, father of honey, . . 
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appear and give heed to him who was manifested before fire and _ 
snow, for thou art he who didst make manifest light and snow, 
terrible-eyed-thundering-and-lightning-swift-footed one. . . . 


Tell what I inquire of thee.—Say as follows :—Let the throne 
of the godenter ....-.+. eee - Bs sik Pat Gat ant teas 
ae ae ee ee let the throne be brought in. Then if it be 
borne by four men, inquire what they are crowned with and 

Az 
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kal Ti mpodyet Tod Opovov. “Kav réyn, 'EnXalas dorehavapévos 
cial nat Oupiaripiov mpodyer, adnOé[ver d|mrals. *Arrodvors. 
Xeper xv[pie] eis tov ov xdcpov Kab eis tovs idious 
Opovous eis tas iias arpeidas, nat Statyipnodv pe wal tov 
maioa TOUTOY amnpavrous ey ovopatt TOD iniorou Oeot Zapac- 
pn. Toles ( ovons ev orepe@ Cwdip peta ayaborodv, 7 
év opiow ayabois trapxyovons, wn TANBovens, éoTl yap apetvoy, 
cat orws 7 pavtela ebraxtos amepydberar. ‘Ev 8é dddois 
avtuypadors éyéypamro, rt wANDovens. 


2. 
Avtorr. Oyos. 


Eeuu, To, ex, adrarnt, BapBapta, peveBpew, apBabaw8, 
tounr, tandr,.ounvnie, pecoppias. “EpyécOw 0 Geos bv! ypn- 
patito por cal pn dtepyécOw aypis dv dmodvow atrov. Oup- 
vaoup, gourd, GagovrA, over, vooupSvaov, OaB8par, Pepiaov, 
ayOipt, papal, edpewv, TaBawl, Kipaciva, Naprpoupn, vaBoe, 
aBNavabavadBa, axpappayapape. év Trornpip yary@ ent 
é\aiov, evyp. 5é rov SeEvov ofOarpdv pel’ Baros mroiov ve- 
vavarynxoTos Kal Tov ev@vUpoV OTElLL KOTTTLTLKOV: ETA TOU 
HSaros. “Kay 5é pt) eipys ddwp do vevavaynxoros ardoiov, 
amo traxtavos PeBamricpévou. 


3. 


AaBov Bordyvny yéiyBet cal BovyNwocov, Dducov Kal Ta éx- 
miacpata Kadcov Kal peitov TO yuAw yp. Kal yp. Eis TOryoV 
xow, é€v avrois: xal AaBev travoupytKoy EtXNov yAtpov odipay, 
nat éy TavTy Kpove eis TO ods, Neyo [T]ov rdvyow *EEopKitw 
ge Kata TdY dylov dvoyaTwy Ta. T. KX. Tov dpavTd TL, yaX, 
NAK, KXAN, KOU, Xap, Xap, xpoup, CBap, Anpt, CBapKxop, ypn, 
xapwwB, papiBov, xal Kata TaV PpiKTdy ovoudtwv, acennnut 
O0000UVUUUUUW@WWWOW. 


1 MS. o. 
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what precedes the throne. If he say, They are crowned with 
olive and a censer precedes, the boy speaks true.—The Dis- 
missal :—Depart, lord, to thine own world, and to thine own 
thrones, to thy own orbits, and guard me and this boy unhurt, 
in the name of the most high god ZayacdpnO. Perform this 
divination when the moon is in a firm sign of the Zodiac in con- 
junction with beneficent planets, or when she is in favourable 
limits; not when she is at the full, for thus it is better, and thus 
is the divination most orderly performed. But in some copies it 
1s said that it ought to be done when the moon is at the full. 


2. 
A spell for immediate vision. 


ee ee ee ee Let the god whom I inquire 
of come to me, and let him not depart until I dismiss him 


oe ee ee - - . ina brazen cup with oil, and anoint your 
right eye with water taken from a boat that has been wrecked, 
and the left [mixing some] Coptic stibium with the water. And 
if youcannot find water from a boat that has been wrecked, take 
some from a wicker-wherry that has been submerged. 
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Take the herb yeAySer, and bugloss, press out the juice and 
burn the crushed leaves and mix the ashes with the juice. 
Anoint and wnte upon awall...... with these materials. 
And take a common piece of wood, and cut a hammer out of 
it, and strike with it upon the ear, pronouncing this spell :—I 
adjure thee by the holy names, render up the thief, who has 
carried away such a thing, ....... 2.2.2.2. 2 eee 
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@ a 
vu €€ 
beee ann 
on bee 
EE EEEE | nnn 
aaaaaaa € €€ EEE 
aaaaaaa 


LAW, WL, LWA, ANW, NWA, wan. 
Ilapados tov Kréerrnvy tov KrepavTd Tt, Scov Kpotw Td 
ovariov opvpy talty 6 To Kdérrov OpOarpes KpovécOw Kai 
preypavecOw aypt ov avrov pnvion. Aéyov Taira xpove TH 
opupn. 
4A. 


UTHAN ToD Beov rod Cwyp. eis THY érucroAHy. 


Le Kado, Tov axéharoy, Tov KricavTa yhv Kai oupayoy, Tov 
KTicavta vueTa Kal npépay, oe Tov KTicavta das Kal oKOTOS. 
Xv ef "Ocopovvadpis, dv ovdels elde mrarrote, ov el “laBas, ov el 
"Idarws, od Stéxpewas 70 Sixavoy Kat To adixov, od éroinaas 
Onrv Kal dppev, od BerEas orropay Kal Kaptrovs, ov érrolncas 
tos avOpwrous GhAnrodireiv nal GdAnromselv. "Eyed eipus 
Movons 6 mpodyrns cov, 6 twapédwxas Ta pvoTnpid cou Ta 
cuvtedovpeva ‘lotpanr, od &derEas trypov nal Enpov nal Tacay 
tpopyy. '"Emdxovaov' pou: éyw eps dyyedos ToD Pampw 'Ocop- 
ovvwdpts, TOUTS éotiv cov TO dSvoxa TO AANOwwoy, TO Trapad:- 
Sdpuevoy roils wpodyras ‘lotpdnr. ‘Endxovoov pov, ap... 
Oram, peBer, abereBeponO, a..Braba, aBev, eBev, gu, 
yitacon, 18..Ovaw, eicdKxovody pov Kal aroatpeyrov 16 
Saipoveov toro. ‘Esricadobpal ce tov ev TH Kev@ Tvevpart 
Sewovy xal doparov Oedv, apoyoryopoBpaw, soyou, podopia, 
harapyaw, 000, atre, axépanre, arrddrdafov tov Seiva amd rob 
cuvéyovros abrov Salnovos. PovBpraw, papwwdap, BarBva- 
Baw), accarwvat, apviaw, t, dwrnO, aBpaca€, anowy, ioyupe, 
axépare, addXakov tov Selva aro Tov ovvéyortos avrov dai- 
povos. Ma, Bappaww, wr, xofa, abopnBarw, a8paw, 
amd\nafoy tov Seiva. Awl, aBawl, Bacup, icax, caBaw$, 


1 MS. enraxovoy. 
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Render up the thief who has stolen such a thing: as long as 
I strike the ear with this hammer, let the eye of the thief be 
smitten and inflamed, until it betrays him. Saying these words 
strike with the hammer. 


4. 
An address to the god drawn upon the letter. 


I call thee, the headless one, that didst create earth and 
heaven, that didst create night and day, thee the creator of light 
and darkness. Thou art Osoronnophris, whom no man hath 
seen at any time; thou art Iabas, thou art Iapds, thou hast 
distinguished the just and the unjust, thou didst make female 
and male, thou didst produce seeds and fruits, thou didst make 
men to love one another and to hate one another. I am Moses 
thy prophet, to whom thou didst commit thy mysteries, the 
ceremonies of Israel ; thou didst produce the moist and the dry 
and all manner of food. Listen to me: I am an angel of 
Phapro Osoronnophris; this is thy true name, handed down 
to the prophets of Israel. Listen tome, .........2.. 
rere ee Tree hear me and drive away this spirit. 

I call thee the terrible and invisible god residing in the 


empty WING, 6.68 aa aS were a ee 
thou headless one, deliver such an one from the spirit that 


ee ee re ae ee a eae strong one, headless one, 
deliver such an one from the spirit that possesses him. .... . 
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law, OTOS EoTWW 6 KUpios TOY Dewy, obTOS eoTLY 6 KUpPLOS TIS 
9 / @ 7 ew fe) @ 7 ? e 
oixoupévns, ovTds eorw by of aveuor hoBobvrat, otros éoTi 6 
momoas pwvnv mpootaypate éavTov, Tavtwv' Kupie, Bacired, 
dwvacta, Bonbe, cacov Wuyi, Lev, Tup, Lov, TUP, LAWT, Lana, 
toov, aBpacaft, caB8piap, 00, vu, €v, 00, vu, adwvase, nde, edu, 
adryryehos tov Beov, avNada, Aa, yata, ara, Siayavva, yopuy, 
éya cit 6 axédaros Salywv év toils troclv éywv THv Epacwy, 
? \ XN a“ N 9 LA ? , > e ? , @ ~ 
iayupos, TO Tip To aBavatoy, éyw eps 7 adnOeta, oO percav 
adicnpata yeiverOas ev TO KOTHH, YO Elyt 6 doTpaTTT@Y Kal 
Bpovrav, eyo eis ov dot 6 idpws SuBpos érumeirrwy éml 
Tv yn iva oyevy, ym eipt od TO oTopa Kalerat Bu’ Grov, eye 
cit O YyevvaY Kal atroyevvav, eyo ett 7 YdpiG TOD aidvos, 
Svopd por xapdla mepborwévn Sdiv. "E&eNOe nal axondov- 
Oncov. Terer? ris mpoxeyévns toujcews. Tpdapas ta ove- 
para eis Katwvov yaptdpwv Kal Siateivas amd Kpotadov eis 
xpotapov ceavtou, évrixyyave mrpés Bopéay Tois = ovopace, Né- 
e s J Ld ‘ , 2 e€ a? 
yov “Trrorafov pot wavra ta Satpovia, va pow 9? bry 
mas Saiuev otpavios Kal aiéptos kal erbyevos Kad brdyetos Kar 
xepoaios Kal évvdpos Kat waoa éruropty Kai paoriE® Beov. 
Kal gota cor ta Saypona mavta trjcoa. “Eotly 8 1d 


ayabov Gwbduov. 


5. 
KXérrrny milacat. 


“Epptv ce xara, Sedov adavaroy, ’s nar "OdAvproy atdaxa 
réwves, Baply 8 iepav, dwoddp’ "Idw, 6 péyas aiwvoBevos, 
dpicros pev ety dpieros Sé dxpodcbas, tapddos pap’ bv 
tnd. ABepapevOwovrepbeFevaFeOpedvowOveuapeBa. Odbros 
6 rovyos él tov xaBappod Aéyera. Adyos Tod aprorupod. 
"Epxov pol, Mocwvpatepva, “AV, EPTN, TPETTTEKTLOUV, bVTLKL, 
ous, ONOKOTOUS, TeptKAUcAaL, TO aTrONOpEVoY aydyns pot Kal 
Tov KAéIrTHV eubdvn toinoas ev TH onpepov Huépg. ‘Enm- 


1 MS. sayra. 2 MS. ny. 3 MS. paoregs. 
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This is the lord of the gods, this is the lord of the world, this 
is he whom the winds fear, this is he who made voice by his com- 
mandment, lord of all things, king, ruler, helper, save this soul 


sie shinaen eh Jon ease Big, Westy toe oh es EN ae angel of Gud. . 
ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee I am the headless 
spirit, having sight in my feet, strong, the immortal fire; I am 
the truth; I am he that hateth that ill-deeds should be done 
in the world; I am he that lighteneth and thundereth ; I am he 
whose sweat is the shower that falleth upon the earth that it 
may teem ; I am he whose mouth ever burneth ; I am the begetter 
and the bringer forth (?); I am the Grace of the World; my 
name is the heart girt with a serpent. Come forth and follow. 
—The celebration of the preceding ceremony.— Write the names 
upon a piece of new paper, and having extended it over your 
forehead from one temple to the other, address yourself turning 
towards the north to the six names, saying :—Make all the spirits 
subject to me, so that every spirit of heaven and of the air, upon 
the earth and under the earth, on dry land and in the water, 
and every spell and scourge of God, may be obedient to me.— 
And all the spirits shall be obedient to you: .......... 


5. 
To compel a thief [to confess}. 


I call thee, Hermes, immortal god, who cuttest a furrow down 
Olympus, and who [presidest over] the sacred boat, O! hght- 
bringing Iao, the great ever-living, terrible to behold and terrible 


to hear, give up the thief whom I seek... .........--- 
ar eee ee ee This spell is to be said at the purifica- 
tion.—The spell of bread and cheese. Come tome...... 
ee ee ee ee bring to me that which is lost, ia 


make the thief manifest on this very day. And I invoke Hermes, 
the discoverer of thieves, and the sun and the eye-pupils of the 
B 
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rarodpas Se ‘Epi crerrav eiperny, cat #uov cal jAlov xopas, 
abeplorwv mpaynatwv Svo dwraywyous, rai Ogu nat ‘Epec- 
vov xal “Appova cai Tlapdppova, eb te npatioas Tv TOU 
gwpos xararoow nal éudavn Ocivar év TH onpepov Hepa, ev 
ry aptt- dpa. Ilofgow. ‘O abrds Noxyos éml rod rafappod. 
AaBov dyyos xadAdivov Bare tdwp xat bp. nal xuvoxepanr. 
Bor. xa éuBpéyov kradov Sadvns va exactov drroxabalpov 
r. tpltroba émlOes, ériBes Bapmov yelvov—vov éribve Cp. rat 
ALBavov xal yrwTTay Batpayov cal AaBov cerbyniov dvadov 
xal rupov alyvov, SiSov éxdot@ ceduyviov <n, Tupod <n, émi- 
Aéyav Tov EFAs Aoyov. *Earlypade Sé Todro T6 dvopa Kai vro- 
KOAANTOY TO Tpltrodt. Aéorrora 'ldw dwoddpe trapados papov 
dv Sntd. “Kav 6é tus abtav py) xatarin To Sobev avt@ avros 


éoriv 6 KNéWas. 


6. 
“Eppod Saxtinos. Kav@apou troinots. 


AaBov xavOapov yeyAuppevov ws trroyéypamrat, emt tratrv- 
plyns -tparétns. és, xat dirdOes ind rhv tpdtefav ovvSéva Ka- 
Gapav nai édaiva Urootpwcas kai cis TO péoov TIS Tpatrélns 
pxpov Oupsarnpiov Kal ériOvaas bp. rotdr, Err 5é cot rrape- 
oKevacpévoy oxevdpiov KadAdivov pixpov eis 6 évéTa pdpov 
xplvvov 7 Suipvwov f xivvapedpwvov, Kal NaBov tov SaxtudLov 
Ges eis TO ppor, Tpoayvevoas amd tavtwy cal émriluvaas TH 
Ouptarnpl rd Koids wal Sp. gacov jpépas y, eal r. amrdbov 
év ror@ Kabap@. TlapaxelsOwoay eri ris tererhs dpros xa- 
Odpevor al boa axpater Tv OTropay, Troimaas Se GAAnV Ovalay 
emt EvAwv autrertvev rept tHv Ovciav émapov Tov daxTudov 
amd Tov pvpov, Kad mepirlBeco rdde ypeiwa tO am’ avToU. 
Xpelov xara mpwt, cal ords mpos avatoNds nAlov Néye TA U7r0- 
yeypappeva. TrAvppa xavOapov.—EKis Xov cudparysoy mro- 
AUTEAN YAtov xavOapov, Kal TpHaas Sietpov ypvo®@ eis 5é Ta 
wroxatw tod KavOapouv yAixpoy “low tepav Kai Tehéeoas ws 
Tpoyeyparrrat ypw. 
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sun, the two bringers to light of unlawful deeds, and Justice, 
and Erinnys, and Ammon and Parammon, to seize the throat of 
the thief and to manifest him this very day, at this present hour. 
~The ceremony.—The same spell [as that] pronounced at the 
purification. Take a chrysolite vessel and put water in it and 
myrrh and the herb cynocephalium, and dipping in it a branch of 
laurel, sprinkling each person with the water, take the tripod and 
place it upon an altar of earth . . . offer myrrh and frankincense 
and frog’s tongue, and taking some unsalted wheat-meal and 
goat’s cheese, give to each one eight drachms of meal and eight 
of cheese, pronouncing the spell at length. And write this name, 
and stick it beneath the tripod :—“ Lord Iao, light-bearer, give 
up the thief whom I seek.—And if any of them swallow not 
what is given him, he is the thief. 


6. 
The ring of Hermes.—The ceremony of the beetle. 


Take a beetle, sculptured as described beneath, place it on a 
paper table, and under the table a pure linen-cloth, and lay under 
it some olive [sticks], and place on the middle of the table a small 
censer, and offer myrrh and kyphi, and have in readiness a small 
chrysolite vessel, into which put ointment of lilies, or myrrh, or 
cinnamon, and take the ring and put it into the ointment, first 
purifying it from every defilement, and offer in the censer the 
kyphi and myrrh. Leave it three days, and take it and put it 
im a pure place.—At the celebration let there lie near at hand 
some pure loaves, and such fruits as are in season, and having 
made another sacrifice upon vine sticks, during the sacrifice take 
the ring out of the ointment, and anoint yourself with the unc- 
tion from it.—Anoint yourself early in the morning, and turning 
towards the east pronounce the words underwnitten.—The carving 
of the beetle.—Carve a beetle upon a precious emerald, bore it 
and pass a gold wire through, and beneath the beetle, carve the 
holy Isis, and having consecrated it as above-written, use it. 

B2 
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“Hyépas év als Se? troveiv. "Amd dvatonis ©, 0, t, 8, 0, is, Ka, 


xd, xe. Tais Se ddXats Sreye. Adyos Neydpuevos mpds HALov. 

"Eyo eit @ov0, pappaxov xal ypauparov ebperis Kat Kqt- 
Orns, ENE pot 6 Ud yHv, &yeupé pow 6 peyas Saipwv 6 ra 
‘voybovios 4% Oi vouvoyOdvioL. "Eye eis owv evdoos, way 
iBews, wov lépaxos, Gaov hotvixos aepoporTytov, éywv Uird THY 
yraooav To TéApa Tod en, THY Sopay ToD Keb TeptBEBAnpaL. 
“Eay pt) yo ta év rais vpuyais arravrav Aiyvrrloy, “EXX7- 
veov, Lpav, Aidumrwv, mavtos te yévous Kal tavros éOvous, 
éav pa)! ye 1a yeyovota Kal Ta pédAAOVTA EcecOaL, Eay fH 
yve tas Téyvas avrav Kal Ta érurndevpara Kat Tas épyacias 
xal rovs Blous nal ta dvopata a’rav Kal mratépwy avTav Kal 
pntépwv Kat dedpov xal pirwv cal rdv TeTeNevTNKOTOY, KaTA- 
oTreicw 76 alua Tov pédavos Kuv@rTou eis Kany KVOpav aolvn, 
Kai eriOnow émt xasvov cvOporrobda, xal troxavaw dota ectnous, 
kal xexpafopas év T@ Bovoerpse dpu@ rovde ev wordyp peivavra 
huepas y, viKTas y, TOV Eoin, Tov éveyOévTa ev TH pevpate TOU 
motapou eis THY Oadaccay, TOV TrEpteyopevov UTrO TaV THS Ba- 
Aaoons Kupatav, Kal td Thy TOD dépos vedérnv. “Tard rev 
iyOdwv cov % Kotkia KarécOerar nal TO cha, od Mn Travow 
Tovs tyOvas Trois oTOpact pacwpévous, ovde nV KrElcovEL ot 
tyOues TO oTopa. ‘Adedoduas Tov arrdropa amo TIS pNTpOS, 
kateveyOnoeras 6 TéA0S Kal Ta duo 6pn & Eta. *Exradynow 
dvorEw ef tas xal 8 Oéret tromjoes. Ov py édow obre Oedv 
obre Oedv® ypnparivev Ews Sre éyw 6 Selva Stayva ta év tals 
Wuyais aravrev avOporrov, Atyurrriwv, Zvpev, ‘EXAjvev, Ad- 
GuoTrwv, mavrTos yévous Kat EOvous THY érrepwTravTav pe Kar 
cat pw pot épyopévov cal Nadovvtwv Kai orwmravtov, S7rws 
atrrots éEarryeikw Ta mpoyeyovora avtois xal everra@ta Kal Ta 
pédXdovra avrois EcecOat, eal ye Tas Téyvas a’rdv Kal Tovs 
Biovs nai Ta érirndedvpata xal ra Epya Kal Ta Gvopata avrav 
Kal Tov TeéOvedToOV Kal TavTMY, Kab avayva émioToAny éadpa- 
ytopevny, cal atrayyeikw avrots mavra é& adnGelas. 


1 MS. pev. 2 MS. Geor. 
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Days on which it is proper to celebrate. The 7th, 9th, 10th, 
12th, 14th, 16th, 21st, 24th, and 25th, from the beginning of 
the month. And on others abstain.—Spell pronounced turning 
towards the sun.—I am Thoyth, the inventor and founder of 
medicines and letters; come to me thou that art under the 

arth, rise up to me thou great spirit. . . . 2... 2 ee ee 
I am a famous hero, the ibis’s egg, the hawk’s egg, the young of 
the air-traversing phoenix, having under my tongue the . . . . 
of the. . . . ; I am clothed with the skin of the ..... 
Unless I know what is in the souls of all Egyptians, Greeks, 
Syrians, Ethiopians, every race and every nation, unless I know 
things which have happened and are to happen, unless I know 
their arts, their pursuits, their works, their lives, and their names 
and those of their fathers, mothers, sisters and friends, and of 
those who are dead, I will pour out the blood of the blatk dog- 
eared one into a new unpolluted vessel, and I will place it over a’ 
new chafing-dish, and I will burn under it the bones of ..... ; 
and I will proclaim in the haven of Busiris him who abode in the 
river three days and three nights, the . . . , him who was carried 
by the stream of the river into the sea, who was overwhelmed by 
the waves of the sea and by the clouds of the air. Thy belly shall 
be eaten by the fish, and also thy body, and I will not stop the 
fishes from gnawing it with their mouths, yea the fishes shall not 
shut their mouths. I will take from his mother him that is with- 
out father, the sky shall be brought down and the two mountains 
shall be one. I will let loose against you......... and it 
shall do what it will. I will not permit either god or goddess to 
give an oracle, until I, such an one, know what is in the souls of 
all men, Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, Ethiopians, of every race and 
nation, of those who question me and who come into my sight, 
speaking or silent, that I may declare to them what has formerly 
happened to them and their present circumstances, and what is 
about to happen to them, and that I may know their arts, their 
lives, their pursuits, their works, and their names and the names 
of the dead, and of all men, and that I may read a sealed letter, 
and tell them all things truly. 
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7. 

AaBaov yaprny iepatixov 7 poruBobyv métadov Kat oidnpodv 
xpixov, Oés eri tov yaprnv tov xplxov, al Ecwbey xal éEwbev 
alpe TUTrov Tov Kpixov T@ Karam. Elra &. rv repipeplay, 
elra ypdrpov cis THv Tepiupepelay Tob Kpixov, eis TOV yapTHV 
érvypddav Td Svopa Tovs 58 yapaxrijpas eEwOev, elra § Bere 
&Ewbev! wh yéverOar, xal Ste xatadeOntw avrov  ppovnots 
emi T@ pn) TWounoas TO Seva Trpayua. Elta Gels tov xpleov éri 
THv avrod qmepupepelay iv érolncas Kai avedopmevos Ta Ew 
THs Twepipepelas elpas*® Katdpamrre Tov Kpixov &ws KxaTaxa- 
AVPOYS, KevT@v KaTA TOV YapaKTnpoV TP Karam, Kal deo- 
pevov eye Karadeopevtw rov Seiva mpos rov4 Setva pn Na- 
AnTdTw, [L1) AYTIOTTATO, f1) avTELTTaTO, uy Lot SUvatTO avTt- 
Br&pat, f avrivadijoat, iroreraypévos 5é por Aro éd’ Scov 
ovTos 6 xpixos xéywora. Karadecpedo 5é ad robroy voiv, 
Kar tas ppévas, thy évOdpmow, tas mpakews, ras voxyedis j 
m@pos wavras avOparrovs, gay é Twa Kab Srrws pt) yapuson 
tov® Setva 7) Setva. Korva. 

Elra amevéyxas aid eis dwpou pviua, Spvkov emt § Saxri- 
Nous Kal évOes wal rNeye Néxu Saluewv Goris ef ce tovTo ee 
wapadiiapi ‘cot tov Setva Sirws put) Toney To Seiva mpaypa. 
Elra ywoas drépyov. | 

Kpeiocov &é sroceis € prroupévys. "Eotiv 6 ta ypadopeva 
els TOV KUKANOV TaDTaXapoapabpa, Eeperyuyanry, edayTa, taSouvn, 
axn, aw, Sapuviw, wavinXy un mpayOnrw 76 Seva mpaypa éd’ 
Scov ypovoy Kéywortat O Kplxos obtos. Karadijcov Seopois 
qoujcas omdpta nal ottw xatdBov. ‘O Sé xplxos nad eis 
dpéap Badrerat aypnudriorov } mapa Gwpov. Mera &é rovs 
Xapaxrijpas ypadbe Kat Tatra vroxata Tod Kplxov as mdly- 
Gevov’‘apxoor, Nathap, TeperiNapdh, aupohopiwv, wan, pbovd, 
ewdpn, 6 peytotos Salpwv taw, caBawl, apBabiaw, Narap, 
ocopvodpt, eudpn, pon, P0a, ypwiw, caw, BaBoven, Owapev- 


1 qu.? érwéer. 7 MS. ewvas. ? MS. xaraxadugdn. 
‘ MS. ro. * MS. ro. 
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7. 


Take a sheet of hieratic paper, or a leaden plate, and an iron 
ring, and place the ring upon the paper, and mark both inside 
and out with a pen the form of the ring. Then having described 
the circular outline of the ring, write upon the said outline, 
inscribing upon the paper the name, and the characters on 
the outside, and inside the thing which you wish not to happen, 
or that such a man’s mind may be bound so as not to do such 
and such a thing. Then placing the ring upon its outline 
which you have made, and taking up the parts outside the out- 
line, sew up the ring with thread, so as to completely conceal 
it, piercmg through the characters with the pen, and when 
you wish to bind, say :—I bind such an one not to speak to such 
an one; let him not resist, let him not contradict, let him not be 
able to look mein the face, or to answer me, but let him be sub- 
ject to me, as long as this ring is buried. And again I bind his 


_ mind, and his senses, his desires, his actions, that he may be 


sluggish towards all men, ..... and let not such a woman 
marry such a man.—Common words. 

Then taking it to the grave of one untimely dead, dig four 
fingers deep and put it in and say :—O! departed spirit, whoso- 
everthouart ...... I deliver to thee such an one, that he 
may not do such a thing. Then having covered it up depart.— 
And you will do it best in the waning of the moon.—The words 
written within the circle are these,. . ........2.2.. 
let such a thing not be done, as long as this ring is buried. Bind 
it with knots, making strings for that purpose, and thus deposit 
it. The ring may also be cast into a disused well or into the 
grave of one untimely dead. And after the characters write also 
these words below the ring asa base, ........... 
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dp, pe, vovet, caBaw8, BapBabtaw, Gaypa, ovyecO, ecopvw- 
ps) ai Tov vOo NO av. dv Kal ow roveis. 


{Here follows in the MS. the figure referred to in the above 
directions, of which an accurate representation is given in 
the facsimile. See Plate. ] 


["H] S€ adr?) oixovopia ypaderas eri poruBod weradov Kad 
évOels Tov xpixov wepurrvEas yinricov, peta Sé TO troxdtw 
mrivOvov, eal To tacw, No. Kal Tavra’ Baxakvyvy, peveBa, vyvy, 
aBpacak, aw, catdoyes 70 Seiva mpayua. ‘Os bé ev Te avbev- 
TiK@ eupeOn Ta GvopaTa* apPood, NatNap, TepEdiNap, Lacw, do. 
Baxafiyvy, a8pacak, aw, apywpihan, peveriiap, taew, ove, 
Baxakiyvy, aBpaca€, wu, caradoryxes TO Setva Tpaypa. 


8. 


AaBav didra Sddvns eveapd. xn nab yis wap0. Kab dpre- 
pclas omrepp. adeup. Kal Kuvoxed. TOD yoptov. “Axyjoa Sé 
mapa ‘Hpaxdeorronsrixod Tivos, Sts NawBaver ard éd. dpte 
Brac. tod Sév8pou xoptc6. tov evros ov en, vd tratdos abOo- 
pov Bacrdferar, cuvdodrat Tois mpoKeipévots, Kal iypdov dod 
tBews eis Srov 1d pipapa, wat mA. “Epp. ydapvdndopor, 
€ obons advaron. év Kpe@ f AéovTe fH Trapévp 4 TokoTy. Ka- 
reyérm S¢ 6 ‘Epuis enpixiov, xat ypdapov rov do. els ydprnv 
ieparixoy Kal eis hicav ynvelay, xabws maXLv rapa Tob ‘Hpa- 
KNeoTroNLTiKOD, Kal evOes eis TO Gwd. Evrveupatwoews elvexer, 
kat drav Botdy xp. AaB8ev ydprny ypdapov 70 do. nal TO mp. 
Kat amroKeipdyevos éx Ths Kehadis cov tpiya ouvéditov re 
xaptn, Sioas Gypare dowixlyp, nat eEwbev atrod Kxrddov 


édalas wal Oes apds Tovs modas Tot $ , ot bé Aéyoues aire 
ériBes. KelcOwm 5& rd fwdvov &y vam didrupive, Srav Sé 


BovrAy xp.» pos xeharyns cov riPeu tov vacv civ TH Ded, nad 
Sloxe ériOvwv AiBavov éri Bopod Kai yiv did cevtopopov 


rr 2 


[The figure. See the Plate.] 


And the same arrangement may be written upon a leaden’ 
plate, and having put the ring in it fold it over and cement it, 
and afterwards the base beneath, upon which write caew, etc., 
and also these words. . . 2... 2... ee ee eee ene 


ee ee ee ee » . . prevent such athing. And 

in the original the names are found written thus. ...... 

Se ee ee ae ee eee ee prevent such a thing. 
8. 


Take of the inner leaves of laurel twenty-eight, and virgin 
earth, and wormwood seeds, flour, and the herb cynocephalium. 
And I have heard from a certain Heracleopolite, that he takes of 
the leaves of an olive-tree lately sprouted,...... twenty-eight : 
it is carried by a chaste boy, ground up with the before-mentioned 
materials, and the white of an ibis’s egg is mixed upwith thewhole. 
And take an image (?) of the cloaked Hermes, the moon’s rising 
being in the ram, the lion, the virgin, or the archer. And let 
Hermes hold the herald’s wand, and write the spell upon a sheet 
of hieratic paper, or on a goose’s bladder, as again I learnt from 
the Heracleopolite, and insert it into the figure (?) for the pur- 
pose of inflation ; and when you wish for an oracular response, 
take the paper and write the spell and the...... upon it, and 
having cut off a hair from your head, wrap it up in the paper, and 
tie it with a Phoenician knot, and place outside an olive branch, 
and put it at the feet of the ...., or as some say, place it upon 
it. And let the figure lie in a shrine of limewood ; and when you 
wish for an oracular response, place the shrine with the god at 
your head and invoke, offering frankincense upon an altar, and ~ 
some earth from a place where corn grows, and one lump of 
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xeplou nai Badov adhos dupwviaxot a. KelcOw mpos xe- 
parjv cov Kab now pera td cizeiy (undéve Sods arroKpt- 
ow)— 

“Epun xoopoxpdatap, evedpdie xvKNe oedrvns 

LrTpovyvre Kal rerpdywve, Noywv apyiyera yacons, 

TlesBodixaucuve, yrapvdndope, mrnvoTrédire, 


e \i 


Aibépuov Spdpov eitlocav iro! rdptapa yalys, 
IIvevpar’ nvloye 17 6pOarpe péyuore, 


Tlaudavou yAwrrns apynyera, Ndyrrace TéeptTrev 

Tovs iad Tdprapa yains re Bpdrous Biov éxredéoavras, 

Mopar rpoyvearns ov Néyn Kal Oetos Sverpos 

“Hyeplvous [xat] vuretepivous ypnopovs érurréutrov, 

Etaca: travra Bpotwy adynpata cais Oeparreiass, 

Acipo paxap pynyns teXecipovos ule peyote 

Xn pophy tapos te PavnOe irapos 7’ émlrecrov 

"AvOparre éaiy popdny 7 ikapov ériretrov (enol r@ Setve) 

“Odpa te pavtootvats tais sais dperaiot Ad Boup. 
Adopas xipte, Trews pros yévov Kat aypevdns pos pavels yp. 


Aiwxe nal mpos avaroNas 7 kal €. Urndrn &v Tots 


yaprece ypapopévn Tob fwd. Te, (sevveyadery, opm, Bav, Ba, 
von, odnpe, ToUpE, Totpe, cay, KavOapa, Eperyvyad, TavKLOTN, 
SwdexanxioTn, axpoupoBope, Kxodnpe, onpiea, KEVTEV, KOVTED, 
KEVTEV, » 2 ~~». €V, Kapvyx, AuKUvEUVTA .. . ATV, XPN; 
upivwTov, NoupavaTa, ... wv, Kopavdpoy, xpeBaya, vov- 
Ba ...@, vouptdrrov, epoudt, TeTpovdt, . . uBivou, vouptddoy, 
yavdapa, tov, dephepev, Spounp, papounp, yy, -€lra 6 xowos 
hoyos. » Eardvaryxos, ovxpa, vouxpa, tretpivode, Tuatola, po- 
Bepopare, Spvcadminy, Breuev, vilev, Bavdvodua, tpipasa, 


ats OD 
aptBa, Ta, xpatapva. Elra ro pyp y : 


1 MS. uo re raprapa. 
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sal ammoniac. Let it lie at your head, and lie down to sleep 
after first saying as follows (giving no answer to any one who 
may address you) :— 
Hermes, ruler of the world, central circle of the moon, 
Round and square, originator of the words of the tongue, 
Persuader of justice, mantle-bearing, with winged sandals, 
Rolling thy ethereal course under the lower regions of the earth, 
Wielder of spirits, greatest eye of the sun, 
Author of all manner of speech, cheering with lamps 
Those mortals who have ended their life and are in the lower 
regions of the earth, 
Thou art called foreteller of fates, and heavenly vision, 
- Sending oracles both by day and by night : 
Thou healest all the ills of mortals with thy medicimes : 
Come hither, blessed one, greatest son of perfect Memory, 
Appear propitiously in thine own shape, and propitiously send 
To a man of holiness (to me, such anone) ..... 
That by thy virtues I may receive an oracular response. 
I pray, lord, be favourable to me, and appear and answer me 
truly. 
Make the adjuration, turning towards the rising of the sun 
and of the moon. The inscription written upon the paper 
wrappers of the figure . 2... 1.2 - - eee ee eevee 


* ee e e® 8868 @ e@e@ @ @® @ @® @® j@  @ e® @® @e@ @ @e@ @® @&®  @  @ 
e ee e«© ¢ e® @ ee @# ® @ oe je @ ee @® @® je oe e® @® @® e® ® @ @® @® @ @ 
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idatov 
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9. 
"AAAniou Kpatwviou mpds tov Avyvov Neyopevov. 
ONypappaya, Tovvoupat, ypn, pLtdrov, Sepxvov, viataw, Toup- 
wndicov, couprpnvis, cuacia, caw, 6 ceicas THY oiKoUpéevny, 
elaehOe xa xpnparticov trept rod Seivos mpdypatos, Soto, xoT00, 
dboupvouy, voveBovn, eractrayatou, d. y. Lapaw mpoxay- 


pevov éyovra Bacthjiov | ji Abybrrriov Kad eri tod oKnTrpou 


tBu, SaricGe tod AlOov 76 Svoma, Kal xataxdeloas eye eri 
pev THS ypeias. Kparer TH apiorépa cov rov Saxtudoyv, Ti 
é SeEla cov KAddov édalas xal Sadvns xatacciov TE MyVH 
dua Neyo Tov Noyov © Kad elpas adrov eis Tov Warov Ths apt 
orépas cou yetpos SdxtuNov éow Brérrovta Kal dyra, KOMAnTAS 
TOV Aiov TH apiorép@ cou wT), KOLULM AVATTOKPLTOS. 


10. 


"Emxarotpal oe tov xtivavta yiv Kal dota nal wicav 
cdapka Kat tray mvevma, Kal Tov oTnoayTa THV Oadaccay Kal 
cane[vovra] rdv ovpavov, 6 ywploas 76 Gas ard Tov aKOTOUS, 
6 péyas vous Ev[vo] nos, 6 TO Trav Svocav aiwvohO [ar] uos, Sal- 
pov Sapoveav, Feds Oedv, 6 xUpLOS THY TrYEUpLaTaV, O aTNAYNTOS 
aiwy, law ount, eiadxovady pou Tis pwvis. "Emixadodpai oe 
rov Suvaorny Tav Oca, inriBpéuera Zed, Zed rvpavve, adatvat, 
xvpte, law ovne. "Enyed eips 6 emixadrovpevos oe cuptoti Oedy 
péyav, Caaranp, ipdov, cal ov js) ge Tis pevijs 
é8patorl, aBravabavarf, aBpaciiwa. [Eya ydp eips otr- 
Oaywovy, Nathap, Bracarwb, aw, Lew, ~veBov8, caBiobap, 
Bw0, apBabtaw, aw), ca8awb, rarovpyn, fayoupyn, Bapovy, 
adwvat, edwat, waSpaap, BapBapave, vav, cid, trynrJ- 
ppove aiwvoBe, xoopov 76 Siabdjpa, wavros Karéyov, overn, 
caxtieTn, Biou= ogy =vover=crebo = yOebwvipryx, wnannwat, 
@, WNnlaw, aciad, capatnordcw, eOpoupnoiwt, cep, NAV, dov, 
Noupuyy. ledas Aver, auaupoi, cverporopmet, yapiTynovoy, 
xowa éf' & bérets. 
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9. 
A spell of Alletus Creonius spoken towards the lamp. 


Thou that shakest the world enter and give answer concerning 
suchathing .. 2... 6 ee et ee te te ee we ews 
ee ee ae eee Say it three times. [Carve] Sara- 
pis sitting in front holding the royal sceptre (?) of Egypt, and 
upon the sceptre an ibis. Behind the stone cut the name, and 
shut it up and keep it for use. Take the ring in your left 
hand, and a branch of olive and laurel in your right, shaking it 
over the lamp, at the same time pronouncing the spell seven 
times, and having drawn it upon the... . . finger of your 
left hand facing and turning inwards, having fastened the stone 
to your left ear, lie down to sleep, returning answer to none who 
may speak. 
10. 

I call upon thee that didst create the earth and bones and all 
flesh and all spirit, that didst establish the sea and that shakest 
the heavens, that didst divide the light from the darkness, the 
great regulative mind, that disposest everything, eye of the 
world, spirit of spirits, god of gods, the lord of spirits, the im- 
moveable Kon, Iao ount, hear my voice. I call upon thee, the 
ruler of the gods, high-thundering Zeus, Zeus, king, adonai, 
lord, Iao ovne. I am he that invokes thee in the Syrian tongue, 
the preat Pods. 6.04, 9g sep lars a, ee ee Se ke ow A and 
do thou not disregard the Hebrew appellation ........ 
ee ee ee Or Tain ie ok es a Be SS, eae 
ee ee ee eee ee ae ee a ee lofty-minded, 
ever-living one, crown of the world, upholding all things, . . . 


This spell loosens chains, blinds, brings dreams, creates favour ; 
it may be used in common for whatever purpose you will. 


NOTES. 


Sect. I. 


Title. Mayr.| The neuter Zapamaxoy compels us to read 
Mayreiov or Mdvrevza. Both of these words, however, mean 
rather an oracular response than an invocation, which appears 
to be intended here. The proper word would be pavrefa. In 
the Leyden Papyrus, No. 75, the 7th Section is entitled @eo- 
pavriov. (Reuvens, Lettre 1*¢ & Letronne, p. 9.) 

mavos.| A word is lost, probably wera. The following ex- 
tract from Robimson’s Grecian Antiquities will explain the use of 
the boy the lamp and the bowl:—“Sometimes divination by water 
was performed with a looking-glass, and thence called xaromrpo- 
pavreia. Sometimes also glasses were used, and the images of 
what was to happen were represented in water. Sometimes it 
was performed with a vessel of water, the middle of which was 
called yéorpy, and then the divination was denominated yaorpo- 
pavreia. The manner of performing it was as follows :—They 
filled certain round glasses with clear water about which were 
placed lighted torches. They then invoked a demon, praying in 
a low murmuring voice, and proposed the question to be solved. 
A chaste boy or a pregnant woman was appointed to observe with 
care and exactness all the alterations in the glasses, at the same 
time desiring and commanding an answer, which the demon re- 
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turned by images in the glasses, that by reflection from the water 
represented what should come to pass.” (p. 271.) See further 
Mr. Lane’s description of the proceedings of the modern Egyptian 
conjuror extracted below in note to the word eicepyécOm. Ori- 
gen (Philosophumena, IV. c. 28) explains some of the tricks by 
which the conjurors of his day deluded both the ears and eyes of 
the boys whom they employed. 

BeOpov.] In the magical operation described by Lucian in 
the dialogue entitled ‘ Philopseudes’ (vol. ii. p. 336, Ed. Greevii, 
1687), the sorcerer commences by digging a pit. In the ‘ Necy- 
omantia’ (vol. i. p. 331) the proceedings of a Chaldean magician 
are thus described :—“ Passing over the Euphrates we came to a 
wild, wooded and sunless place, where we landed, Mithrobarzanes 
(the magician) going first. We then dug a pit, and slaughtered 
a sheep, and sprinkled the blood all about the pit. In the mean- 
time the magician holding a lighted torch, no longer speaking in 
a low tone, but crying out at the very top of his voice, invoked all 
kinds of demons, the Avengers, the Furies, nocturnal Hecate, 
and the lofty Proserpine, mixing up with his invocation certain 
barbarous and unintelligible polysyllables.” 

persovye.] If intended for a compound of péd and éya, this 
should, according to the analogy of such compounds, be peru- 
rovxe. But such accuracy is not to be looked for in our MS. 
MeAleepra, the name of a Greek sea-deity having nothing to do 
with honey, is perhaps introduced here merely from the circum- 
stance of its containing the syllables were. MedAvyeverwp, though 
unknown to Greek writers, is a regular compound, and an appro- 
priate epithet for a bee. Is the allusion here to that insect as the 
well-known hieroglyphical symbol of sovereignty? Qu.? whether 
the bee ever occurs on Gnostic gems. Montfaucon, Antiq. Ex- 
pliquée, tom. 11. pl. cliv., gives an engraving of a gem, bearing an 
insect apparently intended for a bee. 

tvevjom@.| The last three vowels of this compound have 
the aspirate sign usually found in MSS., viz. the left half of the 
letter H. See Blomfield’s Matthiz, vol.i. p. 28. For the rest no 
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marks of accentuation occur in our MS., except perhaps in one 
instance to be noticed hereafter. See note on the word dactvev, 
infra. 

Baxakiyvy.| This word occurs in Sect.7. It seems to be a 
compound, as we find in the same section the syllables cyvy 
alone, and in the Leyden Papyrus No. 65, column xx. 1. 32, occur 
the words Bayvy, cvyvx, written over a scarabeeus and an eye in 
juxtaposition. ” 

ZapacdpnO.] This word occurs on many of the Gnostic 
gems, and has been supposed to be a compound of Heb. YDw, 
the sun, and Egyptian ¢-p7, which has the same meaning. Its 
identification here with Zaparris,” Hos, and Mi@pas, certainly 
confirms this idea. 

vaxtaBod.| Over this word and those which follow there is 
interlined in the MS., whether by way of correction or addition 
is not certain, the following formula, axpaBaewegralareapBa- 
pevoOinwoapacdpn8. Thesame is also interlined over the word 
paptayou, @ little further on. 

Basvyowory.| This word occurs on magical gems (see Matter, 
Hist. du Gnost. vol. i. pl. 5. fig. 7, 1st Edit.), and seems to be 
the name of a deity or power of great importance in some of the 
Gnostic systems. Pistis Sophia, p. 242. “Dixit Jesus: hominis 
hujusmodi quum tempus absolutum sit o¢aspa, venientes ad 
ejus yuyny trapadnutrras Bacvywooy, qui unus est in tribus 
diis rpduvapocs, ducent ejus yuynv in letitid et gaudio, etc.” 
Again, p. 225. “ Factum igitur est quum ligaret eos ita Jeou, 
trahens magnam dvvayuy e magno aopar@, ligavit eam in hunc, 
quem appellant Kpovoy, atque etiam trahens aliam vim ex Iyay- 
TaxYouvyatvyouxewy, qui unus est e tribus tpiduvayors diis, li- 
gavit eam in Ap», et trahens duvaywy e Barrywwoy [the MS. has 
Xawyowory, but .there cannot be a doubt of the true reading] 
qui unus est e tribus tpiduvayocs diis ligavit eam in Eppyny, ra- 
Mey iterum trahens duvauww e miore cogig, filii BapBndov, 
ligavit eam in Adpodcrnv.” This singular passage seems to 
identify Bawyywwoy with the genius residing in the planet 
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Mercury. The word is perhaps a mystical combination of letters, 
without meaning. Bellerman (Abraxas-bilder, Part I. p. 86) pro- 
pounds a derivation which does not seem satisfactory enough to 
be worth transcribing. The words Rasy, ywory, also occur in a 
charm for the gout given by Alexander Trallianus (Ed. Goupyli, 
p- 199; Ed. Guinteri, p. 657), which may as well be introduced 
here. IIpoduAacrixov roddypas. AaBov méradov xpucov, 
seAnvNS AIpyovons, ypade ev adT@ Ta Urroxelpeva, Kat évovoas 
eis veDpa yepdvou elra Suovov TH Terddkw coAnVapLoV TroLnoAS 
Kataxdelcov nal pope: aept rovs dotpayddous. Mel, Oped, 
pop, pop, revk, Sa, Sov, 02, Nov, ypl, ye, Fe, ov, as orepeovrar 
6 HALos év Trois Gvopace TOUTS Kal dvaxasvileras KaP éxaoTHV 
Huépay, ovTw oTEepemoaTte ToiTO TO TAdGLA KAOwS Hv TO TplY, 
Hon, 78n, Taxyd, tayv, ou yap Aéyo Td pwéya Svopa év @ ava- 
mavopeva otepeotvTar. “lat, atid, tiwv, Opevé, Baly, ywwy, 
orepe@oate TO TAdopa ToUTO KADMS Fv TO MpawTov, Hon, HON, 
TAYV, TAYV. 

d¢pi€wroBpovtakacrparraxuTrdéwxre.| The components of 
this monstrous word seem to be — ¢dpicow, ayy, Sporn, 
GOTPATTH, TOUS, WKUS. 

muvrovye.| Qu.? mavroty~e. 

aotaw, on'v, byp.] From what follows it seems that a letter 
is omitted here, and that we ought to read aotaweonv. yp 
perhaps stands for Oeoypadixov, or Oeoypdparoy. 

avewypévm.| These words and those which follow appear to 
contain directions for the pronunciation or application of the 
mysterious vowels. Kuyatouy. probably stands for cuparov- 
peevos. The verb «upareiy is not found in the lexicons, but «v- 
parovy and xupatifery occur, in the sense, ‘ to stir, agitate as a 
wave.’ The direction may perhaps mean, “ Enunciate the a with 
open mouth, rolling forth the sound like a wave.” 

avotpody.| Lvotpéperv Noyous means, ‘ to speak shortly, con- 
cisely ;’—€v cvotpody may therefore possibly mean, ‘in a short 
abrupt manner.’ IIpds wvevpatix. aed. The end of the last 
word is wanting through a flaw in the MS. The A seems to 
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have been followed by an «. Probably however we must read 
m7 pos TrvevpaTsKas a7reiAas, i. e. to be used for menacing spirits. 
Upon the subject of menaces used in divination see notes on 
Sect. 6, infra. 

Yi, dépt, ovpav@.| It would seem from this that the three 
vowels in the mystical name Iaw, so often occurring on the 
Gnostic gems, and which has generally been identified with the 
Hebrew /Tii7’, have reference to the three great divisions of the 
universe, Earth, Air and Heaven, the first of which was considered 
the region of mortal souls (yrvyai), the second of demons and 
heroes (Saduoves, fpwes), and the third and highest of the gods. 
(Porphyrii Epist. ad Anebonem, prefixed to Gale’s Iamblichus de 
Mysteriis.) In the Pistis Sophia (p. 228, translation) we find :-— 
“Hee est ejus épunvela: swra: universum exiit; adda: re- 
vertentur intus ; wq@: erit finis finium.” 

kuvoxepadiori.] Literally, “after the manner of a cynoce- 
phalus.” Horapollo, Bk. i. chap. 14, tells us that the cynoce- 
phalus symbolized, letters, habitable world, moon, priest, augur, 
swimming. It also denoted the rising of the new moon. The 
ingenious reader may from these significations perhaps find some 
clue to the meaning of xuvoredadorl here. I have not been 
able to form any conjecture worth offering. 

Gpowuws ws rpoxeirat.| i.e. in the same way as directed with 
regard to the former letter o. 

pel HSoviis Sactvev.] “ Aspirating it softly (?).”” Two small 
strokes are placed over the 7, apparentlyto indicate this aspiration. 

Trowpeévt, xa0ws paxpoy éov.| “To the shepherd, to be pro- 
nounced long.” Perhaps zroujéve has reference to Hermes, as 
~puyayoryos, the shepherd or leader of souls. See Origen (Phi- 
losophumena, V. c. 7, p. 108), where we find that some of the 
Gnostics applied to Hermes the words of Ps. 2, Tlouuavets av- 
tovs év paBdq@ odnpa. 

xpnpatlte.| This word is used in Hellenistic writers in the 
sense, to give an oracular response or supernatural warning, but 
is generally found in the passive voice. Thus Matt. ii. 22, ypn- 
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paricbeis wat’ dvap. Acts, x. 22, éypnatioOn im’ ayyédouv 
dyiov. And in Romans, xi. 4, we find ypnyatiopos, an oracle. 
It here means, to consult a god or oracle. In the older Greek 
writers ypnuarifw was used to signify, to deliberate about a 
matter, and also, to give an answer after deliberation, but. with- 
out reference in either case to supernatural agency. 

eiaepyécOw.| The operator commands the throne or chair of 
the god invoked to be brought in. This is supposed to be visible 
to the eyes of the boy who is looking intently into the water in 
the basin. The whole of this operation bears a close analogy to 
that described by Mr. Lane in his ‘ Modern Egyptians’ (vol. 11. 
chap. 12), whose account may be properly introduced here :—“ In 
preparing for the experiment of the magic mirror of ink, which, 
like some other performances of a similar nature, is here termed 
‘ darb el-mendel,’ the magician first asked me for a reed-pen and 
ink, a piece of paper, and a pair of scissors; and having cut off 
a narrow strip of paper, wrote upon it certain forms of invoca- 
tion together with another charm, by which he professes to ac- 
complish the object of the experiment. He did not attempt to 
conceal these, and on my asking him to give me copies of them 
he readily consented, and immediately wrote them for me, ex- 
plaming to me at the same time that the object he had in view 
was accomplished through the influence of the two first words, 
‘Tarshun’ and ‘ Taryooshun!,’ which he said were the names 
of two genii, his familiar spirits. I compared the copies with 
the originals and found that they exactly agreed. * * * * 


‘* Magic invocation and charm.” 


“Tarshun ! Taryooshun ! come down ! 
Come down! be present! Whither are gone 
The prince and his troops? Where are El-Ahmar 
The prince and his troops? Be present, 
Ye servants of these names |” 
1 Or “ Tarsh”’ and “ Taryoosh” ; the final un being the infiexion which 


denotes the nominative case. 
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‘“‘ And this is the removal. And we have removed from thee 
Thy veil; and thy sight to-day 
Is piercing! Correct: correct.” 


“ Having written these, the magician cut off the paper contain- 
iug the forms of invocation from that upon which the other charm 
was written; and cut the former into six strips. He then ex- 
plained to me that the object of the latter charm (which contains 
part of the 21st verse of the Soorat Kaf, or 50th chapter of the 
Kuran) was to open the boy’s eyes in a supernatural manner, to 
make his sight pierce into what is to us the invisible world. 

‘‘ T had prepared by the magician’s direction some frankincense 
and coriander-seed and a chafing-dish with some live charcoal in 
it. These were now brought into the room, together with the 
boy who was to be employed: he had been called in by my desire 
from among some boys in the street, returning from a manufac- 
tory, and was about eight or nine years of age. In reply to my 
inquiry respecting the description of persons who could see in 
the magic murror of ink, the magician said that they were, a boy 
not arrived at puberty, a virgin, a black female slave, and a 
pregnant woman. The chafing-dish was placed before him and 
the boy, and the latter was placed on a seat. The magician now 
desired my servant to put some frankincense and coriander-seed 
into the chafing-dish ; then taking hold of the boy’s nght hand, 
he drew in the palm of it a magic square, a copy of which is given 
in p. 94. The figures which it contains are Arabic numerals!. 


1 “ The figures in this magic square are arranged thus :— 


It will be seen that the horizontal, vertical and diagonal rows give each the 
same sum, viz. 15.” 
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In the centre he poured a little nk, and desired the boy to look 
into it, and tell him if he could see his face reflected in it ; the boy 
replied that he saw his face clearly. The magician, holding the 
boy’s hand all the while, told him to continue looking intently 
into the ink, and not to raise his head. 

“‘ He then took one of the httle strips of paper inscribed with 
the forms of invocation, and dropped it into the chafing-dish, 
upon the burning coals and perfumes, which had already filled 
the room with their smoke; and as he did this he commenced 
an indistinct muttering of words, which he continued during the 
whole process, excepting when he had to ask the boy a question, 
or to tell him what he wasto say. The piece of paper containing 
the words from the Kuran he placed imside the fore part of the 
boy’s takeeyeh or skull-cap. He then asked him if he saw any- 
thing in the ink and was answered, ‘No’; but about a minute 
after the boy trembling and seeming much frightened said, ‘I see 
a man sweeping the ground.’ ‘ When he has done sweeping,’ 
said the magician, ‘tell me.’ Presently the boy said, ‘He has 
done.’ The magician then again interrupted his muttering to 
ask the boy if he knew what a ‘ beyrak’ (or flag) was ; and being 
answered, ‘ Yes,’ desired him to say, ‘ Bring a flag.’ The boy 
did so and soon said, ‘ He has brought a flag.’ ‘ What colour is 
it?’ asked the magician ; the boy replied, ‘Red.’ He was told 
to call for another flag, which he did ; and soon after he said that 
he saw another brought and that it was black. In like manner 
he was told to call for a third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh, 
which he described as being successively brought before him, 
specifying their colours, as white, green, black, red, and blue. 
The magician then asked him (as he did also each time a new 
flag was described as being brought), ‘ How many flags have you 
now before you?’ ‘Seven,’ answered the boy. While this was 
going on, the magician put the second and third of the small 
strips of paper upon which the forms of invocation were written 
into the chafing-dish ; and fresh frankincense and coriander- 
seed having been repeatedly added, the fumes became painful to 
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the eyes. When the boy had described the seven flags as ap- 
pearing to him, he was desired to say, ‘ Bring the Sultan’s tent 
and pitch it.’ This he did, and in about a minute after he said, 
‘Some men have brought the tent,—a large green tent ; they are 
pitching it.’ ‘ Now,’ said the magician, ‘order the soldiers to 
come, and to pitch their camp around the tent of the Sultan.’ 
The boy did as he was desired and immediately said, ‘I see a 
great many soldiers with their tents; they have pitched their 
tents.’ He was then told to order that the soldiers should be 
drawn up in ranks; and having done s0, he presently said that 
he saw them thus arranged. The magician had put the fourth 
of the little strips of paper into the chafing-dish, and soon after 
he did the same with the fifth. He now said, ‘ Tell some of the 
people to bring a bull.’ The boy gave the order required, and 
said, ‘I see a bull; it is red; four men are dragging it along, 
and three are beating it.’ He was told to desire them to lull 
it and cut it up, and to put the meat into saucepans and cook it. 
He did as he was directed, and deseribed these operations as 
apparently performed before his eyes. ‘Tell the soldiers,’ said 
the magician, ‘to eat it.’ The boy did so and said, ‘ They are 
eating it; they have done, and are washing their hands.’ The 
magician then told him to call for the Sultan, and the boy 
having done this said, ‘I see the Sultan riding to his tent, on a 
bay horse, and he has on his head a high red cap ; he has alighted 
at his tent, and sat down within it.’ ‘Desire them to bring 
coffee to the Sultan,’ said the magician, ‘ and to form the court.’ 
These orders were given by the boy, and he said that he saw them 
performed. The magician had put the last of the six little strips 
of paper into the chafing-dish. In his mutterings I distinguished 
nothing but the words of the written invocation, frequently re- 
peated, excepting on two or three occasions,-when I heard him 
say, ‘If they demand information, inform them, and be ye vera- 
cious.’ But much that he repeated was inaudible, and as I did 
not ask him to teach me his art, I do not pretend to assert that 
I am fully acquainted with his invocations.” 
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Mr. Lane then proceeds to relate how sundry persons whom he 
named were called for by the boy, and described as appearing in 
the magic mirror, the descriptions given bemg in some cases 
astonishingly appropriate. How these apparent successes were 
obtained, has been in some measure explained in the latest edition 
of Mr. Lane’s work, 1846 (see Appendix to the third volume). 

But the preliminary objects seen, a description of which the 
magician elicits from the boy by leading questions, are evidently 
ancient and traditional, and their general resemblance to the ap- 
pearances mentioned in our MS. is obvious. The sultan and his 
suite have been substituted for the divinity borne on his throne 
by four men; the slaughtering of the red bull represents a sa- 
crifice symbolised by the Ouusarypeov or censer; possibly the 
man sweeping the ground may be derived from a vewxdpos or 
temple-sweeper, a very likely personage to have appeared as a 
precursor to the procession of the god, although not actually 
mentioned in our MS.; while the flags recall the sacred banners 
used in Egyptian ceremonials. 

Gxveidas.] Pliny informs us that the word dyis was used to 
signify the orbit of a star, but the lexicons do not furnish in- 
stances of its use in this sense by Greek writers. I cannot find 
the word in any of the Gnostic nomenclatures that have been 
handed down to us. It is here probably equivalent to odaipa 
as used in the Ophite theology. 

év otepe@ Swdly.] This term is thus explained by Proclus, 
Paraphrasis, lib. i. cap. 15:—Téy $2 Aowrdv’ deta [Codlwv] 
Téaoapa pév core oTeped, tTeccapa Se Slompa. Kat oteped 
pev dori & Trois Tpominois axodovbel, Kal Tots ionpepivois 
Slors Stray 6 Hdtos ev rovrouws yévnrat, ioyuporepov Kabarrrerat 
huov kal » ~puyporns nal % Oepporns Kal % Uyporns Kal 6 
Enpdorns Tav xaipay, oi EXaPov Thy apynyv HSn Tod HALovu ev Tots 
tpomiots Kal ionpeptwois yevouévov. Ka@arrera: S¢ jpov 
ioyuporepoy 1) TOY KaLpaw KaTdoTacis, ovy drt picet ToWdTOY 
dori 76 xaracrnpa ToTE, GAN Ere teis eyypovicaytes TO Ka- 
TacTnpatt, evarcOnrorepor éyevopeba Ths Suvdpews avTov. 
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From this it appears that the oreped Swd.a or confirmatory signs 
are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio and Aquarius, and that they are so called 
from their confirming the influences begun to be produced by 
planets, while in the signs immediately preceding. See also 
Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, p. 82 (Ed. 1553, Basile), where the same 
account 1s given. 

pera ayaboromy.| i.e. in conjunction with beneficent 
planets. Which these were is explained by Proclus, Paraphrasis, 
lib. i. cap. 5 :—Tov reocapwv yupatwv S00 pev dort yevvntixa 
wal tomriua, TO Oepyov xal iypov Sia TovTwY yap Tavra 
cuvéyetas xal avferar’ Svo Sé dori Ta POaprina Kal waboTouw, 
Td Enpoy Kai TO uypoy Sia rovTwY yap wavta Svadveras Kat 
POelperas. Tots ovv mradaois dio yey Tv TNaYYTOV Os aya- 
Gorrovol évowlaeOnoay, 6 Tob ¥ (Ads), xal o THs 2 CAdpodérys) 
Sia Thy edxpaciay aitay, kal drt wreovaler év avrois 7d Oeppuov 
Kat 7d trypov. “Ere 56) p (LeAnn) dia ra adrd. ‘O dé tod 
h (Kpovov) xat 6 trod 3 (Apeos) ris evavtlas évoulobnoayv 
gioews, kat xaxotrovol’ 6 pev Sua Thy TOAAHV YpuEw, 6 5a dia 
THY TodAnY Enpotnta’ 6 Se © (“HXsos) wal 6 tod Y (Eppod) 
xowns Suvdpews, os audotepa Suvdpyevot nad cuvrpetropevot 
arpos obs dy yévevrat. 

* Of the four humours two are generative and creative, namely 
heat and moisture, for by them all things are sustained and nou- 
rished : and two are destructive and unhealthy, dryness and cold, 
for by these all things are dissolved and destroyed. The ancients 
reckoned two of the planets as beneficent, namely Jupiter and 
Venus, on account of their temperate quality and because heat 
and moisture predominate in them ; and so also the Moon for 
the same qualities. But Saturn and Mars were held to be of an 
opposite nature, and baneful; the one on account of its great 
coldness, the other for its dryness. The Sun and Mercury hold 
a middle place, as possessing both qualities and exerting both 
actions upon those whom they influence.” 

opiou.] The astrologers divided each sign of the zodiac into 
five portions of various lengths, termed dpca, Lat. fines, termini, 
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which were appropriated to the five planets. Each planet when 
in its owh proper Spa was supposed to exert its peculiar influ- 
ence in a more powerful degree than at other times.—Origen, 
Philosophumena, V. c. 18, p. 127. “A yap Spta rev dorépwy ot 
dotporoyo Aéyovaty, év ols wadrov Sivacbat pacKover Tovs 
dpyxovras aorépas, oloy & tit Se ayabotrovobcw, Ov Kai Twas 
KaxoTrowus N&yovet, tivas 5é, aya0orrovovs. See Procli Para- 
phrasis, book i. chap. 24,25. Also Manilii Astronomicon, p. 52, 
1. 11 (Ed. Scaligeri, 1600), and Scaliger’s note. 


Sect. II. 


- Title. Avromrr.| Read avrorrixos, i.e. a spell for producing 
avrowia or immediate vision of the god invoked by the operator, 
without the intervention of a boy.—This is perhaps the meaning 
here, but the word avroyla was also used by the theurgists of 
antiquity in another sense, namely, to express the appearance of 
the divine light to the magician without form or shape (a4cy7- 
peatiorov). See Joh. Clerici Op. Philosophica, tom. u. p. 290. 

SapBapia@.| In the Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, column ix. I. 6, 
the word BapBapacOov occurs. In Sect. 10, infra, BapBapavw. 

peveSpero.| Compare infra Sect. 7, weveSa, cyvy; and in 
Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, col. ix. 1. 7, meveBaperaxey, Also 
col. xx. lines 20 and 32, paveBaet. 

apPBabtaw0.] Infra Sect. 7, apBaftaw and BapBafiam, and 
in Sect. 10, apBa8taw occur. Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, col. ix. 
1. 12 we find apfn6; col. x. 1. 11 apBnOBawov0:. 

tounr, tanr.| Infra Sect. 4, cond. These words seem to be 
compounds of different forms of the name fT’, Wt’, 77. with 
ON: 

aBravabavad§8a, axpappayapaper.| These two words occur 
together in the Leyden Papyrus, No. 75. (Reuvens, 1'* Lettre a 
Letronne.) They are inscribed under the outstretched wings of 
a small scarabzeus of a bluish stone, in the British Museum. 
Upon the thorax of the same insect is inscribed the fallowing 
legend :—x@evreBepveyuprovoTpotu¢yyoverBepive 6 péyas év 
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otpave apy dunv. ABdavabavad§a is of frequent occurrence 
on Gnostic gems. The word, it will be observed, reads the same 
both ways. Various explanations have been offered. Bellerman 
supposes it to be from the Hebrew MMN 199 38, Thou art our 
father. That the word is Hebrew seems to be implied by a pas- 
sage in Section 10 of our fragment: 20 7) wapaxovons Ths 
gdovis E8paoti aBNavabavadBa aBpacidwa. 
Axpappayapyaper occurs in Pistis Sophia, p. 359 original, 
p- 224 translation, where the word is erroneously written aypap- 
payapapey. See note p. 359 orig. The passage as translated 
by Schwartze runs thus :—® ITaAcy iterum exclamavit Jesus, quod 
aBepavevOwp [read aBepapevOw] est, dicens nomen patris 67- 
aavpov luminis et dixit: puornpia omnia apyovrwy et c£ovorac 
et ayyedoe et apyayyeAos et vires omnes et res omnes aopa- 
tev decorum axpappayayape: et BapBndw, BdedAn, adducunto 
eas seorsum, ut explicent eas ad dextram.” Not much light can 
be derived from this. See Matter’s speculations on this word, 
Hist. du Gnosticisme (1st Edition), vol. ii. pl. 3. no. 6. expl. p. 59. 
év wotnpiy yary@.| Some words are lost here, containing 
probably directions for mixing something with the oil. Peellus 
(quoted by Gale in Notes to Iamblichus, on Sect. III. cap. 13) 
says: “Ad divinas visiones percipiendas, parabant se Aigyptii, 
ut ferunt, vel farro, sic enim vocant, oculos oblinentes, vel thuris 
liquore, vel bdellio.” 
dvyp.| i.e. éyypie or éyypicov. Here as elsewhere in the 
MS. the letter v is retained in composition where in correctly. 
written Greek it would be changed into y. The letters yp are 
expressed by a contraction, figured by Montfaucon, Palsographia 
Greca, p. 344,—a P with along tail drawn through the letter X. 
atholoy vevavaynxétos.| A trace of the mysterious import- 
ance attached to things which had suffered shipwreck is found 
in the following receipt for epilepsy given by Alexander Trallianus 
(p. 30, 1. 24, ed. Goupylii) :-—’O@ovwov éx vavayjicavros motov 
Hon qemNevxoTos Kal tTetradawpevov Sijcov emi tov Sekwy 
Bpaylova émi erra éBdoudbas, x.7.2. 
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oreiut.| The black pigment used by the Orientals to darken 
the eyelids. This word is variously written orius, orlups, ori- 
pts, or (Bt, or(Bn, Lat. stibium. A word seems to have slipped 
out here; we should probably read wlEas orelus u.7.r. 

xomriTinov.| This adjective is formed from Komrirns (i. e. 
vowos), and means therefore strictly, not “of or belonging to 
Koptoa,” but “to the Koptic Nome.” It seems here to be merely 
synonymous with xomrsxdy. Compare the words sravoupysxor, 
Sect. 3, and ‘Hpaxdeo7roderexod, Sect. 9. Coptos was at one time 
a great seat of commerce, and a depét for oriental merchandize 
(Wilkinson’s Egypt and Thebes, vol. ui. p. 180), and the stibium 
sold there may have borne a reputation for fineness or some pe- 
culiarity of quality. In a list of botanical and chemical words, 
taken from a MS. in the Royal Library at Paris, printed by Du- 
fresne in the Second Appendix to his Glossarium Mediz et In- 
fimee Greecitatis, orlups xomrrixoy occurs, but without explanation. 

maxtaovos.| This was alight kind of boat in use on the Nile, 
made of wands, something after the manner of wicker-work. 
Strabo thus describes it (Book 17) :—Asé@ner 5é ets TAV vijcov 
éri maxta@vos: 6 5é wraxtov dia oxvradbov remnyos éott oxd- 
giov, wor éoxévas SiaTroxlyp éotares 5 ev date 4 Kal ca- 
vidlous tit mpooxabnpevor padiws émepawwOnuev ob SedvoTes’ 
dxlyduva yap éorw av un ts vrrépyopov Trounon TO TopOpEiov. 
This implies that submersions were not unfrequent. 


Sect. ITI. 


xérxyx8er.| In a list of plants contained in the Leyden Pa- 
pyrus, No. 65, the name. yeAXyeBe occurs (col. v. 1. 16) ; obvi- 
ously another form of our yéXyer. Professor Leeman seeks an 
explanation from the Coptic, but does not attempt to determine 
what particular herb is meant. The word bears some resem- 
blance to helbeh, the Modern Egyptian name for Trigonella Fe- 
numgrecum, a sort of clover (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. iv. p. 72; and Egypt and Thebes, vol. i. p. 458), which, ac- 
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cording to Dioscorides, was used for making a certain kind of 
ointment. , 

xp. Kal yp.| These contractions seem to stand for ypicov and 
ypawrov. The passage is corrupt; yow, of which I can make 
nothing, seems to have arisen from the repetition of the last two 
letters of the preceding word, which in the MS. is written rocyo. 
It appears to be intended, that the figure of an eye, as delineated 
beneath, together with the letters pyramidally arranged on each 
side of it, should be drawn upon a wall with the ink made as 
above described. 

mavoupytxov.| Literally knavish or pertaining to a knave. I 
have translated it, common, capable of being applied to any pur- 
pose. ElvAov, however, was used to signify a collar of wood put 
round a prisoner’s neck to prevent him moving. To such an im- 
plement the epithet sravoupyixov would be appropriate enough. 
There is also an appropriateness in making a piece of the wood 
of the pillory conduce to the discovery of a thief. 

els TO ovs.| What ear is here intended? It perhaps means 
the curl-like appendage to the eye drawn below, which may be 
thought to represent an ear. 

Ta. T. KN.| i.e. wapddos Tov « v. 

Tav dpixtav ovodrev.| According to the doctrine of Mar- 
cus and the Marcosians (Gnostics of the 2nd century), the seven 
heavens were in some manner symbolized by the seven vowels, 
GQ, €, 1, ty 0, v, w—Origen, Philosophumena, VI. c. 48.—'O pév 
Tparos oupaves Pbéeyyerat TO AAa, 6 Se peta TovTOV TO El, 6 
Se rpiros To Hra, 6 5é rétaptos Kal 6 péoos THY Eta, THY Tot 
iara Suvapuw, 6 Sé wéurrros TO 6, Extos Sé Td UV, EBSomos 5é xad 
réraptos amo.Tov eco To @. Al te Svvdwers Tacas es by 
cupTrAaxcioat Hover Kal SoEdfovaw éxeivoy, bp ob mpoeBA7- 
Onoav. ‘H 8é d0ka ris nynoews avetréwhOn mpos Tov IIpoma- 
ropa. Tavrns pévroe Tis SofoNoyias Tov yor, els THY hv He- 
popevoyv, dyot, wrAaoTHy ylverOat, Kai yevviytopa Tay emi Tis 
yas’ tHv 8e drrodeckw ard tov dptt yevvapnévov Boehav, ov 4 
puyn, dua Te ex pntpas mpoenOeiv, emiBog spoiws évos éxa- 
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aTouv TY oTovyeimy TovTov Tov Hyov. Kalas ody ai énrdy 
dnor, Suvapes Sofdfover tov Adyov, obra Kat  Yuy? év Tos 
Bpégecs xralovaoa’ Sia rove 82, dnot, nai rev AaBis eipnxévac’ 
“Exe oropartos yytrlwv cat Onratovrov xarnpticw alvoy.”” Kal 
maduy “ Of odpavol Supyoivras Séfav Beod.” ’Enrdy 82 éy r0- 
yous yévntas 4) uy os ériBod obdéy Erepov 9 To @ ef @ 
dviarat, drlaw yvwploaca 4 dvw ~Wuynh Td ouyyeves aurijs, 
BonOov abra xatatrépryy. 

This passage throws some light upon the doctrines of Marcus 
concerning the mysterious powers and significance of the vowel 
sounds ; but it appears to me to afford no grounds for concluding 
that our fragment is the work of a Marcosian, or that the com- 
binations here given involve any of the doctrines of Marcus. 

In the Leyden Papyrus, No. 76, described by Prof. Reuvens 
in the Appendix to the Letters to Letronne, a sort of diagram 
is contained having reference to the significance of the vowels. 
It is as represented beneath (Reuvens, App. p. 157). 


oupavos 
a DWOWWOWW 77 
aTrnNwrT eee voT 
anp vuuuvU 
Bo p pa €é 00000 777 Mp 
yn 


For 777 at the right hand corner, read ¢:¢:, and then we shall 
have 
a=amrnMorns, the East. 
ee= Boppas, the North. 
nm= Map, the West. 
tt6t=v0Tos, the South. 
o0000=y7, the Earth. 
vuvuvy = anp, the Atmosphere. 
wanwwww = ovpavos, the Sky. 
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This does not accord with the signification given to ¢, a, w, in 
the first section of our fragment (rd caw, 77, aéps, ovpave), 
and another and quite different explanation is given in Pistis 
Sophia, quoted in the note above. Perhaps these letters had no 
fixed signification, but were made to stand for different ideas ac- 
cording to circumstances, like our algebraical symbols. Mar- 
cus merely borrowed a mode of notation which he found already 
in existence, to symbolize the personages of his own peculiar sy- 
atem. A comparison of the Marcosian doctrines as described by 
Irenseus, with the views developed in our fragment, will show that 
they have little more in common than this mode of notation by 
letters. ; 

ovatwy.| <A diminutive from ods, unknown to the Lexicons, 
which however give ovatios, adj. long-eared, with a handle, an- 
satus. 


Secr. IV. 


Title. otfdn.] The word commonly signifies a stone column 
or slab bearing an inscription, either dedicatory or commemorative 
of some event or of a public decree. It seems to be put here 
simply for an inscription or invocation, and it is again so used in 
Sect. 8. I have not been able to find any other instances of this 
usage. 

@cov.] The first letter of this word looks in the MS. more 
like an I than a @, but I think this arises from a defect in the pa- 
pyrus. It is however possible that the word intended may be 
Ieov, a name of importance in the Ophite theology, as appears in 
the Pistis Sophia, and which occurs in the present invocation, 
p. 8, 1. 4. 

taryp.| i. e. Gwypadoupévov, drawn or painted. 

érurroAnv.| No allusion is made in this section to a letter. 
In Sect. 6, the spirit is adjured to enable the magician to read a 
sealed letter. This title appears to be misplaced, and probably 
refers to some passage in the MS. now lost, in which directions 
were given to inscribe upon a letter a figure of a god, previously 
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to invoking his aid to discover its contents. It will be seen that 
the object of the present invocation is to cast a demon out of 
a possessed person. In the margin of the MS. immediately 
opposite this word is the following figure or symbol : 


The letters below are very obscure, but I imagine the 

whole to stand for ypnuaricpos eo, rapadod- 
Oxy "yas KNerrny, or some similar words, and that refer- 
K ence is intended to the preceding section. 


"Ocopovvwdpis.] i. e. Osiri-ouon-nofre, Osiris aperiens bona. 
This appellation of Osiris, Ouon-nofre, was commonly used as a 
surname in Egypt. See Brugsch, Lettre a M. Rougé sur un 
Manuscrit Bilingue sur Papyrus. Berlin, 1850. It was com- 
monly written in Greek "Ovovdpios. 

GAMpdogirely Kat ddAnroueceiv.| These compounds are un- 
known to the Lexicons. 

"Iotpand.] I have not been able to find any other examples 
of this capricious mode of spelling ‘Iopdyd. The letter 7 may 
perhaps be imserted for the sake of give a mystical numerical 
value to the letters of the word, according to the system of 
Basilides and Marcus. 

éya@ eiut Movons.] The magician assumes the name of the 
prophet Moses, with the view of compelling the attention and 
obedience of the god whom he is invoking. So in Section 1, the 
character of the demon Bawyowwwy is assumed,—(8és evtpompy 
7 havévts Trpo Tupos Kal ywovos Barvywwary), and in Sect. 6 that 
of the god Thoyth. An allusion to this practice appears to be 
made by Lucian, vol. i. p. 380, Necyomantia, where the Chal- 
dean magician Mithrobarzanes, counsels his disciple or dupe 
Menippus, in passing through the infernal regions, to clothe 
himself with a lion’s skin, and if asked his name to call himself 
Hercules, Ulysses or Orpheus, inasmuch as all of these personages 
had made successful descents into Hades and returned thence. 

@arrpw.| This is perhaps meant for Papdw, or Copt. da 
ovpo, hic rex. 
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To Svopa To adnOivov.] The importance attached by the 
ancient thaumaturgists to a knowledge and use of the true 
names of beings they wished to evoke, is well known, and the 
idea descended to the magicians of the middle ages. Hebrew 
names. were supposed to have a great effect; but if translated 
into Latin or Greek, they lost their efficacy. See Porphyrii 
Epist. ad Anebonem in Gale’s Iamblichus, and the answer of 
Iamblichus to Porphyry’s objections in Sect. vil. capp. 4 and 5 
de Myst., and Gale’s notes thereon. 

év 7G xev@ trvevpatt.] In the Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, col. 
Xv., an invocation in Greek occurs, contaming similar words; 
and as it offers several other pom of resemblance to this, I 
transcribe it here :— 

"Enrucadodpual oe tov ev T@ Keve~@ mrvevpart, Seivov, aoparoy, 
mavtroxpdatopa, Oedv Jeav, POopotroov Kai épnporroiy, 0 pucdv 
oixlay evorabodvaay, as éEeBpdcOns ex tis Aiyvrrou nal ew 
yopas. "ErrovoudoOns 6 wdvra pyoowy Kai pi) viKe@pevos. 
"Emucarodpal ce Tidwv 20, ras ods pavteias emeTend, Ste 
émixanodpal oe To cov avOevtixoy cov Svopua, ev ols ob Sivy 
mapaxovcas Iwep8nO, IwiraxepBy8, IwBorxwon8, lwrrara- 
Ovat, Incopw, IwveBovrocovadn™, Axriwdi, Epeoyvyad, Ne- 
Borromadn9, APepapevOwou, AcpOcFavaF, EOpedkuw6, Nepua- 
peBa, Acueva, Srov Heé por nai Bddioov nai xardBare Tov 
Selva 4 riv Seiva pbyet nal rrupelp. Adros ndlienoéy pe kat td 
alua tod duavos [Tupavos?] ekéyucey rap’ éavtg@ 4 adri. 
Aca rodro Tatra tro. Korva. 

The god here addressed is 270, the evil principle of the 
Egyptians. The name occurs apparently in the word afeNe- 
Bepon@ in 1. 12 of this section. 

aBpacaf.| This is the word, commonly but erroneously 
spelt aSpatas, which has become celebrated in the history of 
Gnosticism. It occurs frequently on magical gems, and is 
invariably spelt as in our papyrus, as it is also in the bilin- 
gual Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, where it is found written in the 
demotic character, the final £ being expressed by the letters ks. 
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Various have been the explanations given of this mysterious 
word, and the reader is referred to Bellerman’s tracts upon the 
subject, and to Matter’s Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 415 
(2nd ed.). The oldest and most generally received explanation 
is that given by Irensus, who points out that the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters in the word, according to the 
Greek notation, is 365, which was the number of heavenly intel- 
ligences forming the mAjpwpa of the system of Basilides. 
Afpaca§ would thus represent the totality of the divine es- 
sence. 

caf8aw9.| This word occurs several times in our MS., and 
is doubtless the Hebrew MINIY¥, hosts. Origen (quoted by 
Gale, notes to Iambl. sect. vii. cap. 5) says “ Nomen hoe Sa- 
baoth, si lingu&é Hebreed proferatur, in incantationibus valebit ; 81 
vertas in dominum exercituum, nihil ages.” 

Ieov.] The name Jeov occurs frequently in Pistis Sophia, and 
belongs to a personage of importance. “ Effatus est Jesus, quod 
aBepapevOm est, quod ézrevdn pater mei patris, qui hic est Jeov, 
iste est wpovontros dpyovrwv omnium et deorum et duvapewv, 
que facte sunt in dA” luminis @noaupou et Zopoxofopa Mel- 
chisedec : iste quoque est wpeoBeurns luminum omnium, que 
surgunt in apyovory, introducens eos in Oncaupov luminis,” etc. 
Pist. Soph. transl., p. 228. Mention is also made of a book of 
leou.— puornpia, que in libro Teov que curavi, ut Enoch 
scriberet in vrapadecom, quum loquerer cum eo ex arbore cogni- 
tionis et ex arbore vite; et qu curavi, ut poneret in zre7pa 
Ararad, et posui Kadazatavpw8 dpyovra, qui super Skem- 
mut, in quo est pes Ieou, et iste circumdat ai@vas omnes et e- 
pappevas; apyorra illum posui custodientem libros Ieou de 
Kataxduspem,” ete. — Pist. Soph. transl., p. 221. 

ardp.| The gods and demons were believed to make their ap- 
pearance to those who invoked them, clothed with fire, which 
was brighter and purer im proportion to the rank of the person- 
age. Iambl. De Myst., sect. ii.cap. 4. The highest revelation 
of all, was when the fire appeared alone without any form ; a no- 
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tion, taken perhaps from the apparition of the divine flame to 
Moses in the bush. This is alluded to in the oracles of Zoroaster, 
1.320. Clerici Op., vol. ii. p. 398. 
“Hvixa pev Brdpys wopdijs drep ebtepov rip 
Aaprropevov oxiprndov Sdov kara BévOca xoopov, 
KAS6s srupos povny. 
xapis.| The word yapus was frequently made use of in the 
Marcosian system. Irenzus, i. 18, and Matter, Hist. du Gnost., 
vol. u. p. 824 (2nd edit.). 
xapdia treprelwopévn Sdiv.]| The serpent occurs frequently 
enough on Gnostic gems, but I am not aware of any case where 
it is found encompassing a heart. 
évriyyave.| évruyyavecy revi to converse with, talk to. In 
this passage it appears to mean “ to turn or address oneself in 
speaking.” 
énuroumn.| °Eareméwrresy means to send a visitation, infliction 
or punishment. Hence évuropm7 may mean a divine infliction. 
The lexicons tell us that it means “ spell, enchantment.” 
aryabov Sodsov.} This last sentence seems to be imperfect. 
It may mean éoras td ayabov CHdiov tmjxoov cot. But what is 
Tro aya0ov Codtov? In Sect. 8, Swdvov seems to be used as 
synonymous with Geds, and here dya@ov Cwdvov may be equiva~ 
lent to dya0es Salpwv, the agathodemon or principle of good. 
In the upper margin of the page of the MS. which contains 
the last 12 lines of this Section, are some unintelligible words 
and figures in a scrawling hand. I cannot tell to what they are 
meant to refer. As nearly as I can make them out they are as 


follows: ain, awt,....... an, aN, lw, WN, Aalnovevw, LwN, OV, 
aenuova,....yp. 2#0.+768..... TO €v 7H avatwrupnces 


tov xavOdpou yp. 40, mourKove .... 


Szcr. V. 


Title. KyYérrryyv wrlacas.| The species of ordeal described in 
this Section is alluded to by Horace, Epist. 1. 10, 1. 10.— Utque 
sacerdotis fugitivus liba recuso:” whereon the scholiast Acron 
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remarks :—““ Cum in servis suspicio furti habetur, ducunt ad sa- 
cerdotem, qui crustum panis carmine infectum dat singulis, quod 
cum ederint, manifeste furti reum aperit.” 

xat’ “O\vptrov.}| These words seem to be phrases taken 
from some hymn similar to that in Section 8. The verb govern- 
ing Sapeyv has slipped out. 

aiwvoBeos.| For aiwvoBws: aiwvofve occurs in Section 10. 
This is a word quite peculiar to Egypt. It is found in the Ro- 
setta inscription, and seems to have been coined to express a 
royal epithet of frequent occurrence in hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
It is also used by Synesius, Hymn 3, 168. See Wilkinson’s 
Egypt and Thebes, vol. u. p. 584. 

ABepapevOw.| In the papyrus this formula was first written 
thus—aSepapevOw, ovrepOe, Eeva£. The remaining syllables 
were added subsequently with different ink and in a scrawling 
hand. It will be perceived that they are the first two words re- 
versed, so that the formula thus runs the same both ways, ex- 
cept that for Eevaf we must read Eava£. It is so written in the 
Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, in the fragment already quoted in a note 
to Sect. 4, where the whole formula stands thus divided :— 
aBepapevOwov, repOekEavak, eOpedvow9, veuapeBa. The first 
word afepapevOm occurs several times in Pistis Sophia, where it 
is used as an epithet of Jesus. “ Dixit Jesus, quod afepapevOw 
est, ad suos pa@ntas : dynyv, dix vobis: haud adduxi quidquam, 
in Koopov veniens, nisi hunc ignem, et hanc aquam, et hoc vinum 
et hunc sanguinem.” Pist. Soph., p. 288, transl. “ Effatus est 
Jesus, quod afSepavevOm (read aBepapevOw) est, quod dred 
pater mei patris, qui hic est Ieov, iste est’ mpovontos adpyovTav 
omnium et deorum et Suvapewv,” etc., p. 228, transl. “ Iladey 
iterum exclamavit Jesus, quod afepavevOwp (read aBSepapevOw) 
est, dicens nomen patris @ncavpov luminis,” etc., p. 224, transl. 
The word appears to contain the Egyptian word amentt, 1. e. 
Hades. 

aptrotupod.| This compound of dpros and rupos does not 
occur in the lexicons. Augustine De Heres., n. 28, mentions a 
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sect called aptorvpira: from their using bread and cheese in the 
sacrifice of the altar. 

Tlapappova.| I leave it to Egyptologists to consider whether 
this word may possibly be equivalent to p. ra. amen, i.e. the 
sun-god Ammon. 

el tt xparnoat.] There is some corruption of the text here, 
which I do not attempt to correct. 

wolnous.] This is apparently a technical word, meaning the 
performance of a ceremony, sacrifice or divination. Accordingly 
in the title to Sect. 6, I have translated xavOdpou moinots, the 
ceremony of the beetle, not, the making of the beetle. 

kadndivov.| Kddais or xdXais was a precious stone of a 
greenish hue, Plin. 1. 87, c.10. The name is perhaps Egyptian. 
Ilap’ Aiyurriouw ypapa xadaivov, Hesychius. Stephens quotes 
the physician Actuarius, who speaks of “ vasa calaina seu Alex- 
andrina.” 

fp.] In the MS. these letters are indicated by a contraction, 
a P with a long stalk drawn across a Z. Dufresne, in the Second 
Appendix to his Glossarium medi et infime Gracitatis, gives 
several examples of this contraction from Greek astrological and 
chemical MSS. in the Parisian Library, and in these it is stated 
to stand for &&iBep, ginger, or &ifiwaks, probably gentian, i. q. 
&ivGava, which seems to be a mistake, as the word contains no 
p- In our MS. it is more likely to be put for Suvpva, and I have 
translated it accordingly. 

kuvoxepanr. Bor.| Kuvoxehadtov Botaynv. Pliny mentions 
this herb, book 30, chap. 2. ‘ Querat aliquis, que sint mentiti 
veteres Magi, cum adolescentibus nobis visus Apion grammatice 
artis prodiderit cynocephaliam herbam, que in Aigypto vocaretur 
Osynites, divinam et contra omnia veneficia utilem, sed si eruere- 
tur, statim eum qui eruisset mori.” This is the same story as is 
told by ancient authors of the mandrake. The xuvoxedddov 
was also called 'Ocipeos radn}. Dufresne, Gloss. med. et inf. Gr. 
p. 1060. | 

X. tpizroda.] In the MS. the A has a straight line drawn 
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from the interior angle. This sign occurs several times, and 
seems to stand for \éye, AaBe or AaBev, as the case may be. 
It is also used for AiSavos in chemical MSS. Dufresne, Gloss. 
med. et inf. Gr. App. p. 19. Here it is evidently put for Xa- 
Bov. 

ériBes.| The passage is corrupt, éwi@es being repeated by 
mistake. 

yelvov.| Inthe MS. the sentence ends with this word, and 
the title of Sect. 6 immediately follows. At the end of that 
section follow the words, Nov ériOve fp. «.7.d. This is evidently 
from the sense a continuation of Sect. 5, the syllable voy being 
apparently the last syllable of ye/vov, placed here as a catch- 
syllable to connect the sentence with the passage, where by 
some mistake it had been broken off. I have in the text restored 
the words to the place they evidently ought to occupy. 

yvarrav Barpayov.| The name of a herb probably. 

aedsyviov.| More properly otAsynioy, Lat. siligo. 

<y.] The mark < is used in Greek medical books for 
Spayun. 

g@apov.| We should probably read ¢wpa dy Sra. Hesy- 
chius and Suidas, however, give the word ¢a@pos, but explain it 
to mean caTdoKoTros, a spy, not a thief. 


Sect. VI. 


Title. Kav@apou arolyots.| lotnow, as before observed, 
seems here to mean ceremontal preparation, rather than merely 
the making of the beetle. 

tS. xoide.] Read Suvpvay nad xoig:. Koide was the sacred 
incense of the Egyptians. The word is usually written cide. Its 
ingredients are thus described by Plutarch De Isid. et Osir., 
ec. 81:—To 8 xids piyya pev éxxaidexa prev cvvribepévav 
€or, wérsTos Kal olvov nat aradidos nal xurrépov, pytivns re 
Kal opvpyns Kal aomadabov Kai cecedews, Ere 5é oxivou Te 
Kai acpartov Kal Opvov nal NatraGou, mpos Sé rovTows apKev- 
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OBov apyoiv (ov rnv pev peiLova tiv Sé éXarrova xadovct) 
xal capdapmpou Kal Kadapov. cuvribevras 8 ovy drrws Ervyev, 
GNA ypappadtov iepav Tois pupeois, Grav Taira peyviwoty, 
avayvyvwcxopévev. There were, however, many sorts of «ide, 
and Manetho is said to have written a treatise upon the subject 
of its preparation. Parthey, the recent editor of Plutarch De 
Isid. et Osir., mentions ten different recipes which are on record. 
Nicolaus Myrepsus, a Greek physician of the 13th eentury 
(quoted by Parthey, p. 280, notes), after giving the ingredients, 
concludes his recipe thus :—“ Arida contere una cum liquidis, 
et hee conficiendo dic, a. é. vt. od. @.” This is evidently 2 tradi- 
tional remnant of the incantation used by the Egyptian omtment- 
makers, as mentioned by Plutarch in the above quotation. Par- 
they had the curiosity to cause some «idx to be prepared accord- 
ing to the three different recipes of Plutarch, Dioscorides, and 
Galen: he pronounces that made according to Dioscorides to 
be the most agreeable. I refer the reader to his note on the 
subject. 

évérw.| The sense requires éves. 

amo avaronys.| I have translated these words, “from the 
beginning of the month,” as the sense appears to require. Per- 
haps “ from the day of the new moon,” would be more correct. 
LeAjvys avarody seems to be used in this sense by Horapollo, 
book i. chap. 15. 

6 dvouvoyGbvios 4 of vouvoyOdvies.]| In Coptic the word 
vouv means &Svacos, BvOds. See Tattam’s Lexicon. Prefixing 
the masculine article singular we have ¢-vovy, 6 d&Svacos. 
@vovvoyPov.os may therefore be equivalent to iroyPoveos, or 
dwelling in the depths of the earth. The Coptic plural article 
is vy, which in the plural word vovvoy@ovcoe may be supposed to 
vanish in the initial y of the root. | 

fjpwv.| The lexicons have no such form. It is probably a 
mere mistake of the scribe for jpws. 

depopoitnrov.| The lexicons have depogoirys, but not aepo- 
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To Téhya Tou eu.] TéApua,a marsh or swamp, mud, slime, 
mortar. We learn from Iamblichus, de Myst., sect. vii. cap. 2, 
that mud or slime, ‘Ads, was among the Egyptians the em- 
blem of matter,—1ro cwparoedés mav nal UKov } Td Operrte- 
Kov Kad yovimov, h Bcov dati évunov eldos THs hicews peTa TOV 
aoTarev THs UAns pevpdrav cuphepopevov, 4 Scov Tov TroTa- 
pov THS yevérews ympet, cal avTo pet exelvou cuvitavoy, h TaV 
oroyeiwv, xad Tov trepi Tois oTovxelows Suvdpewv Tracey, ap- 
xmryov alriov év rruOpévos NOyp TpovTroxeiyevov. TedAywa may 
be here used for (Avs. I must leave the reader to his own con- 
jectures as to the contraction ey. 

tod xed.] I know not for what this contraction can stand, 
unless it be cuvoxedpdrov. 

xataorelow.| We here come to a specimen of those strange 
menaces by which the Egyptian magician sought to terrify the 
god whom he invoked into obedience, and the absurdity of which 
is pointed out by Porphyry in his letter to Anebo :—To yap ré- 
yewv, Ste Tov ovpavov mporapake, Kat ta xpuTrTa THs “Lodos 
éxpavel, nad to év "ABvdm aroppytov Sel~er, al riv Bdpw 
ornce, Kar ta pérAn tod ‘Ocipidos Svackedace Tuddn, tiva 
ovx trepBorny éumrnElas pev Te atretdovvre, & yjre elde pure 
Svvatat, catanelrret, traTrewvorntos 5é Tots Sedoixocty otra KEvov 
@oBov nai mracpata, ws Kody waides avonros; xalro. Kal 
Xaipypeov 6 iepoypappareds avaypaher tabra, ws map’ Aiy- 
arious OpudAnpeva’ Kal Taira ghacw elvat nal ta Toaira 
Bwacriuceyrara. ITamblichus defends and attempts to explain the 
practice. Sect. vi. chap. 6, he says,— The theurgist, by virtue 
of mysterious signs, commands the powers of nature, not as a 
mere man, or as possessing a human soul; but, as one holding 
pre-eminence in the rank of the gods, he gives orders such as be- 
long not to the station of aman. Not that he means to per- 
form all these mighty things ; but he shows, by using such words, 
of what kind and how great the power is which he possesses, 
through his union with the gods, which he attains by the know- 
ledge of these mysterious symbols.” He denies that these 
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threats are addressed to the gods, but only to the Salpoves, or 
powers, whose business it is to guard and preserve the order of 
the world, which depends upon the perpetual exertion of the be- 
neficent influence of Osiris, the daily revolutions of the sun, and 
the inviolate preservation of the secrets of Abydos. The least 
mention of the disturbance of any of these arrangements is hate- 
ful to the ears of the demons. He adds, that the Chaldzans, 
addressing their invocations solely to the gods, never use threats ; 
while the Egyptians employ them, because in their system the 
Salpoves, or subordinate powers, are mixed up with the gods. 

péXavos KuveTov.| This refers to Osiris, who is often painted 
of a black colour. Plut. De Iside et Osir.,c. 33. I cannot find 
to what the epithet xvvwros, dog-eared, refers. Qu.? «vavarou, 
or perhaps xvaverrov? The latter word is found in the lexicons. 

eaunous.| This appears to be a genitive case from a nomina- 
tive exuns, or more properly exuyns. The accusative occurs two 
lines further on, tov ecu. Some epithet of Osiris is intended. 
The Egyptian name of Isis was hes. Is downs or éouns equivalent 
to "Iovaxds ? 

Bovce:ps Spyug.| Bovoeipis, a town in the Delta, was by some 
said to be the true burial-place of Osiris. Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 
c.21. In this town, according to Herodotus, ii. 59, there was a 
very large temple of Isis. The legend of Osiris is related by 
Plutarch, Is. et Os., chap. 12 to 19. Ido not find that he 
mentions the number of days that the body of Osiris was in the 
water. The specification of three days and three nights here, 
is perhaps an allusion to the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

iy Pvwv.] The fishes lepidotus, phagrus and oxyrhynchus, were 
held in execration for the damage done by them to the body of 
Osiris. Plut. Is. et Os. c. 18. 

7a Svo 3py.] The two mountain chains lying on each side 
the Nile, the approximation of which would annihilate the whole 
land of Egypt. 

avocétv.| This word makes no sense. A proper name seems 
to be required. A very slight change of letters gives “Avoufvv, 
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but the attributes and character of Anubis, the faithful guardian 
and attendant of Isis (Plut. Is. et Os. c. 14) do not favour this 
reading. One is tempted to suggest ’Azromrey, the great serpent, 
the foe of Zeus and Osiris (Plut. Is. et Os. c. 86). 

ov 7 eacw ovre Gedy obre Oedy.| It is clear from this that 
the Egyptian magicians extended their threats much further 
than Iamblichus represents. 


Sscr. VII. 


xapTny ieparixov.| There were various kinds of papyrus, the 
quality varying with the breadth, the best being the broadest. 
That called hieratic came the second in rank, and was, Pliny tells 
us, eleven digits in breadth, while the commonest of all, used for 
purposes of every-day life, was not above six digits. Plin. 18. 
c. 24. 

alpe.} We should perhaps read aipee, take. 

&.] This contraction seems here to stand for Cwypddet, 1. e. 
describe, draw. 

to Svoza.| The mystical formula or name of the deity to be 
invoked. 

xapaxtipas.| These characters will be seen in the rude draw- 
ing which follows these directions, of which an accurate facsimile 
is given in the plate. 

&wbev pt) yéverOar.| It is pretty clear that we should here 
read éxwGey, as appears by the drawing. 

Secpevov.| This notion of binding by means of magic is a 
very old one. The Hebrew “IM, to exercise magic (used in 
Deuteronomy, xvii. 11), is literally fo bind. Plato uses xatd- 
Seous, and xatddecpos for witchery. The idea conveyed is well 
illustrated by this passage. 

Tovrov vouv.| Read tov Seivos tov vodv? 

edv 5é riva.| The passage is corrupt. Some words appear 
to be lost. 

Kowvd.] This word occurs at the end of the spell quoted in 
a previous note from the Leyden Papyrus, No. 65. It is also 
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found at the end of the formula written in the circumference of 
the ring. See Plate. Again in Sect. 8 at the end of a formula 
at the foot of p. 18 we find the words, elra 6 xowwds Noyos ; and 
at the end of Sect. 10, xowa éf’ 8 Oéreus. It appears to mean 
some common invocation which might be used indifferently for 
all sorts of purposes. 

ae tov to e.| The passage is corrupt. The easiest cor- 
rection is to expunge these meaningless words. 

apoayabpa.| The words written within the circle in the figure 
are :—apoapabpa, epecyvyadd, eOavra, sa8ouvn, Kayn, tao, 
Sapuvew, pavinr, pi) yevécOw 5 Bovropat, 47) yapelt@ % Seiva 
eis Tov drravra ypovov. The word epecyryad occurs in the 
spell quoted above from the Leyden Papyrus, No. 65, and also 
in that in Sect. 8 of our MS. In the text of this section it is 
written epeoyvyady, but in the inscription in the ring the final 
x is exchanged for ¢. So afterwards we find the double reading 
apyoon and apdoor. The letter d in our MS. is often little 
more than a mere cross, and if not written quite upright may 
easily be mistaken for a y. 

apyYoor, Nathap, cepecitiaud.| These words we are told in 
p- 16 are év t@ avevrixnw written apdoodr, AatrAap, cepe- 
otha. In Raspe’s Catalogue of Tassie’s Gems, No. 476 has 
the words pappapavw8a, athay, ceueciiay. The word AaW- 
Nap occurs again in Sect. 10 of our MS. in a spell which appears 
to consist principally of Hebrew words. If we look for its 
meaning to that language, the word px, for ever, suggests 
itself. Zeuertrap, cepeciiapyd or cepectAapy is found on 
several Gnostic gems, and has been thought to mean Wy, the 
sun, €Aaprpe, hath shone forth. 

vam, ca8aw8.] Heb. MINAY iit, Lord of hosts. In 
Pistis Sophia, however, and other Gnostic remains, Iao and 
Sabaoth are two distinct personages, and the collocation of the 
words here may be merely accidental. But compare the charm 
quoted from Alexander Trallianus in note to Sect. 10. | 

ooopvwdp:.| i.e. Osiris the good. Further on it is written 
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ecopvwgpt. The letters E and O are easily confounded in the 
text of our MS. 

tov vOo XO av.] A reference to the facsimile will show the 
reader how these words are written in the MS. I must confess 
my inability to make out the contraction vOo. 06 stands for 
Néyoy. The letters ay in the margin seem to me to mean 
dvwGev. In the opposite margin is a faint mark like an arrow 
or anchor, and a similar mark is placed opposite the two lines of 
writing at the top of the page (dvmfev). These then are the 
words intended to be introduced here. They are the same as 
those written in the circumference of the ring, and run thus :— 
taewBadpevepouvoliAapixpipiacvearhipxipadGovvo0peveppafo- 
eat. It will be observed that this formula reads the same both 
ways. It is found letter for letter upon a small flat engraved 
stone in the British Museum, followed by the words dora: yapiv 
Hpewviwa mpo travras, i.e. grant Heronima favour before all men. 
I can also trace the same formula on a gem figured by Mont- 
faucon, Antigq. Expliq. tom. ii. p. 164, but the letters are very 
obscure and imperfectly engraved. 

yowurov.| The lexicons have yuyrow, but not yuplfw. 

TO tzew o.| 1. €. the spell (Adyos) commencing with sew. 

peveBa, tyvy.] The word peveSapecayvy occurs in the Ley- 
den Papyrus, No. 65. col. ix. 7. 


Sect. VIII. 


“Hpaxdeorrodruxod.| An adjective formed from ‘Hpax)eo- 
woXiTns, meaning therefore properly a man of the Heracleopolite 
Nome, not of the city Heracleopolis. The termination sxos 
seems merely superfluous, as in the case of xomretixov before no- 
ticed. There were in Egypt two cities named Heracleopolis. 
The lesser, called also Sethron, was in the Delta near the Pelu- 
siac mouth. The greater was in Upper Egypt and gave its name 
to a Nome. 

amd €X.] i.e. amro édalas dpts BNactnodons. 

xoptad. Tov evros oy.| A corrupt passage, but the meaning 
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appears to be, to take the inner leaves, @udra éyxapoia, from 
the buds recently sprouted. 

ouvMouras.| For cvAXevovras. 

mr.) Qu.? mrdcpa. 

eis Gicav yvelav.] Pica means a pair of bellows, a blast 
of wind. vuoanis is a bladder or bubble; also a kind of pipe 
or wind instrument. Iam disposed to think that what is here 
intended is not the bladder, as I have translated it, but the wind- 
pipe of a goose. Origen mentions the employment by the con- 
jurers of his time of the wind-pipes (aprnpia) of long-necked 
cranes, storks and swans as tubes for conveying sound (Philoso- 
phumena, IV. c. 28). The passage in the text should probably 
be corrected thus :—ypayov roy Adyov cis yaprny iepatucoy 
nat NaBeov dicay ynvelav, xaaos wad wapa tod “Hpa- 
KNeoTroNTiKOD axnKoa, EvOes cis TO Cwdtoy evirveupaTacens 
elvexey. 

eis TO Cwd.] These directions are very mysterious. Zadcrov 
appears to be used to signify the image or wrAacpa of Hermes, 

BovaAn xp.] i.e. ypnuarifery or ypnpatiopor. . 

TO No. Kal TO Tp.] Qu. ? read Tov Adyov nal Td mwpoxelpe- 
voy. There seems to be some corruption here. The spell which 
is to be written on the paper is given at the end of the section. 

dowsxivy.) This adjective means according to the lexicons 
either, of or belonging to the palm-tree (go/ve£), or purple, pu- 
niceus. It is perhaps here equivalent to, or a mistake for, dor- 
vucixos, Phoenician: ua hoewixcxov may be a satlor’s knot. 

mpos Tovs Todas Tov.] The sign which follows these words 
in the text, of which the wood-engraver has made a tolerably ac- 
curate copy, appears to represent the caduceus or herald’s wand, 
borne by the Greek Hermes, and put here perhaps for the deity 
himself. 

Slwxe.] Avdxecy seems to be a technical word meaning ¢o 
adjure. The word occurs further down, Alwxe xal apes ava- 
toAds Alou Kai cedjvys. It is also found in the Leyden Pa- 
pyrus, No. 65, col. viii. pl. 25-28, in a singular minatory ad- © 
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juration which Reuvens reads thus :—M7 pe Simxe S5e. Avoy 
mamvtet [ou] petouBaves. Baorale riv tadny Tov ‘Oclpews, 
Kal urdyo Katacrioas aurny e[i]s “ABios, xatacricas «is 
tas tlaplds, nat xardBecOar eis [ulayds, dav poe 6 Seiva Ko- 
mous Tapacyy, tpocpéya avriv avr@. For mpocpeyw read 
wpocpinve. 

pndevi Sovs drréxpicw.| The same direction is contained in 
the words xouud avarroxpctos at the end of Sect. 9. 

évnapdte KvKAe cednvns.}) According to the Egyptian my- 
thology, Thoth, i. e. Hermes, is “the Lord of the Moon.” 
Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 394. 

meodixatoouve.| A compound unknown to the lexicons. 

avevpat tvioxe.| The line is corrupt and it is difficult to 
see how it is to be altered. Qu.? avevpara 8 quoyov. In a 
fragment attributed to Aristobulus we find the same expression, 
applied to the Deity—Ilvedpara 6 iyoyet mepi t Hépa nat 
mepi yedpa Nauaros. Hermanni Orphica, vol. i. p. 450. 


The sign 7 stands for #)Adov or HeX/oLo, neither of which 


words can be brought into the line here. This symbol for the 
sun occurs in Greek MSS., but is seldom found in the printed 
editions, the more common sign © being substituted. It is used, 
however, in an edition of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos by Camerarius, 
Norimberge, 1535. | 

avOpam@ éoip.] The latter words of this line are apparently 
repeated by mistake of the copyist from that which precedes. 

éuol t@ Setve.] The supplicant would here of course insert 
his own name. 

pavroctvas.| Read pavrocvvas. 

xp] i.e. ypnudrete. 

xapreot.| As if from nom. sing. yapros, eos, a word not 
found in the lexicons. - 

onpea.| This and the six following words are found on 
some of the Gnostic gems. The word of which a part 1s lost in 
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our MS. is enpidev. Montfaucon, Antiq. Expl. vol. u. pl. 148, 
and Matter, Hist. du Gnost. (1st edit.) vol. ii. pl. 5, give a 
drawing of an oval gem, bearing a lion into whose mouth a bee 
or fly is entering. Above are seven stars round which are written 
the names onpea, xevrev, xovrev, kovrev, enpidev, Sapuvew, dAv- 
xuv—. The words are very illegibly given by Montfaucon, but 
a comparison with our text enables us to determine them with 
tolerable certamty. They occur on another gem figured by 
Montfaucon, pl. 161. Ona Mithraic medal im Raspe’s Cata- 
logue, No. 683, the word «xoyrev is repeated thrice. Matter’s 
explanation proceeds upon an erroneous reading of the names, 
but it seems pretty certain that they refer to the seven planetary 
powers, who played an important part in the Mithraie and 
Ophite systems. See Matter’s Hist. du Gnost. Book 7, chap. 20. 

hoBepopatre—tprpada.| Read hoPepoypare. A gem men- 
tioned by Kopp, De Difficultate imterpretandi, lib. in. cap. 1. 
§ 629, has the words tpupapa (qu.? tpupada) poSepoppate 
Bptyeo apwpuppact. 

elra 70 pyp.| This contraction seems to stand for tepoypday- 
pearov or iepoypaduxov. The symbol which follows I am unable 
to explain. The small square perhaps means “name.” Reu- 
vens says that it is so used in the Leyden Papyrus, No. 75, 
Lettre 2 & Letronne, p. 10. 


Szcr. IX. 


my.) ie. Aéye thks. 

Xdpamiv.| A word appears to be lost here which may be 
ydinpoy or yparfor. 

Bacidniov.| The symbol here used appears from what fol- 
lows to stand for a sceptre, but not much resemblance is trace- 
able between it and any of the various sceptres found im the 
hands of deities on Egyptian monuments. 

rov iatov.| I cannot find that any finger was wont to be 
distinguished by this name. The Ad«rvaAoz ‘Idatoz or Dactyls 
of Mount Ida were mythical personages, to whom was ascribed 
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the invention of working in iron and also other useful arts. In 
later times they were looked upon as magicians and thaumatur- 
gists, and their names were invoked, it seems, in spells. It is 
therefore not surprising in a work like the present to find one of 
the fingers called, in a sort of punning allusion to their name, the 
Tdsean dactyl or finger. Athenzeus (lib. i. cap. 9) quotes from 
Crobylus, a comic poet, a jest upon these words. A hungry 
parasite is made to say, 
dye 52 mpos Ta Oepuad tadPl irrepBorg 
tous Saxrunous SirovGev ‘Idalous eyo. 

i.e. my fingers (Sd«rudor) are very Ideeans, for clutching these 
hot dainties. Perhaps iSatos Sdxrvdos may mean the thumb. 
Psellus, De Lapidibus (printed in Ideler’s Physici et Medici Greeci 
Minores, Berolini, 1841), mentions a stone of marvellous virtues 
bearing this name and resembling a man’s thumb. ‘O ‘Iéaios 
Adxrunos ev "1dn ris Kpnrns yiveras, wal dort 10 oyijpa Sax- 
TU avdpos eudepis Ta avrlyecpt. 

éow Brerovra.| The reader will scarcely require to be re- 
minded of the ring of Gyges, mentioned by Plato, de Republ. 
lib. 1. c. 3, of which the property was to make its wearer invisible 
whenever the stone was turned tnwards to the hand. 


Srcr. X. 


"Emixadovpa.) This invocation, addressed more particularly 
to the God of the Hebrews, bears some resemblance in the epi- 
thets and names introduced, to one given by Alexander Trallia- 
nus (p. 199, ed. Goupylii), which may be introduced by way of 
illustration here. 

‘Iepdv Bordavny, iris éotiv vooxvapos, ceAnvns obons év 
‘Spoyow 4 iyGict, epiopv—as riv Bordvny mpiv f Sivas Tov 
Bdov, pt) arpdpevos tHS Pl&ys, opvEas avbrois Trois S00 Saxrvdos 
Ths apiotépas yeipos TH avrlyeps kal Te latpix@ Saxtiro, 
réye’ Aéyw cot, yw cos, iepa Sordyvn aiptov Kado ce eis Tov 
olxov Tod girded, lva oThons To pedua Tav Todwv Kai rdv yeL- 
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pav rodde H Thode. “AAN cpkifw ce ro dvopa To péya lawd 
LaBawd, 6 Oeds 6 ornpléas Thy yhv Kal orhoas Thy OdrNaccay, 
peovrawy trorduwv mreovdtwv, 6 Enpdvas ri tod Aar yuvaixa 
Kal Trounoas abrnv ddNarlyny, NaBe 7d arvebua TIS pHTpos cou 
yns Kal Thy Siva abris Kat Enpavoy 76 petua tar w%av 7 
TeV ye~payv TobdE H THade. Kal rH atipwv mpd dvatonjs Aa- 
Sav ooréov oiovdirore Goov amroBavovros opvEas abrihy Trovr@ 
TS ooTép Kai AaBov ri pilav éye’ “Opaivwo ce xatd THY 
dylov ovoudtwv "lad LaBawd ’Adwvat *Ednot. Kal raBov 
avriv Bare ev rH plf& piav Spdna ddrav, Myov' ‘Os of Gres 
ovrot ove abEovras, pndé Td wdOos Tovbe 4} Thode. 

aiwvop0arpos.| This compound may mean either eye of the 
world, or everlasting-eyed. It is perhaps, like aiwvdBtos, coined 
to express some epithet used in the hieroglyphical writing ; it 
may be meant to correspond to the eye and throne by which the 
name of Osiris is represented on the monuments. 

adatvat.| The spelling of the magical names throughout the 
MS. appears to be rather careless, but I have thought it better 
not to introduce emendations in a matter where so much caprice 
evidently prevails. Here, for instance, I conclude we should 
read adwvat. Whether law oun: or law cove be the true read- 
ing, or whether a difference be really intended, there is no means 
of deciding. A little further on, a8davafavadBa, a word of 
which the spelling is well determined, loses its last vowel ; but 
who shall say whether this was intentional or not? In the charm 
quoted above from Trallianus we find both Iaw and Iaw6, and 
in our MS. both ap8aOtaw and apBabiawO occur. In this sec- 
tion we have also ehwas taSpaayp, clearly for Exo: ABpaap. I 
have before called attention to the singular spelling Iotpand for 
Iopand. Considering the great importance attached to pro- 
nouncing the veritable name, this meorrectness of spelling, sup- 
posing it to be the result of mere carelessness, is strange. But it 
must be recollected that among the ancients orthography was by 
no means 80 strict a science as with us, and particularly in en- 
deavouring to express foreign sounds in Greek letters, nothing 
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more than an approximation could be attempted, and provided a 
sound substantially representing the mysterious name was pro- 
duced, this may have been considered sufficient for the purpose 
of successful invocation. 

ov wort.| Several of the words in this section are doubtless 
Hebtéw or Syriac, but I must leave to others their identification. 
2tAGa ywovy perhaps contains the roots Ow, to mule, and 
f1D, strength, power; q. d. dominus potestatis. Ilaroupy and 
Caryoupn may be referred to "M5 (comp. “W5) and “VID open- 
ing and shutting. In Pistis Sophia, p. 223, trans., the words 
Caryoupn, mwayoupn (Qu.? warovpn) occur in an invocation. 
“Tore Jesus stans cum suis pabnrais ad mare Oxeavoy érrexa- 
decev hac mwrpocevyy, dicens: Audi me, mi pater, pater paterni- 
tatis omnis, dzrepavrov lumen : aeniova, taw, awt, wia, iveep, 
Bepvary, voriOep, Caryoupn, mayoupn, veOpopawb, veiropaw), 
papayayba, OaBappaBav, Gapvayayxav, CopoxoGopa, leov; Za- 
Baw0.”’ The words Bapovy, adwvai,-edwat, ta8paap, are 
plain Hebrew: Blessed Lord, God of Abraham. Bapovy how- 
ever is the name of a personage in one of the Gnostic systems, 
that namely of Justin, of which an account is given in Origen’s 
Philosophumena, Book V. chap. 23. 

xapirnotov.| This word is not found in the Lexicons as an 
adjective ; but the appellative Xaperjova (subint. tepa) i. e. the 
feast of the Xapzres, occurs. 
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_ Tue following treatise has gradually increased to its 
present bulk from a very small origin. It was intended 
to have consisted only of an account of the Roman 
roads, which crossed each other at Cambridge to the 
extent of a few miles on each side of that place; and 
of a description of the small. Roman station or fort 
at Grantchester. In that form the paper was read 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and together 
with a small and imperfect map, would have been 
immediately issued to the members, had not circum- 
stances occurred which caused delay. It was then 
determined to describe all the ancient roads that 
pass through the county of Cambridge, and slightly 
trace their farther course to their destination. This 
led to an examination of the authority upon which 
some of them were supposed to be ancient, and caused 
an extensive search to be made for records of the 
discovery of Roman remains within Cambridgeshire. 
The whole has resulted in the following treatise, in 
which an attempt is made to trace all the roads in 
the district that appear to have been used in early 
times, pointing out their probable origin ; to name all 
the places where Roman antiquities or coins have 


iv 
been found, with their authorities; and to describe 
the ancient ditches, camps, and other earth-works. 

The position of Cambridgeshire on the frontiers 
of East Anglia and Mercia, and its consequently dis- 
turbed state during much of the Saxon period, has 
unfortunately caused it to be very deficient in records 
of those centuries, during which we might reasonably 
have expected. to find the ancient roads and sites 
mentioned in charters: as an illustration, reference 
may be made to the proof that the so-called “ Cnuz’s 
Dyke” is older than the time of King Cnut, derived 
from its mention, under another of its names, in a 
charter of a date anterior to his reign. 

Very small pretensions are made to originality, 
but in all cases the quotations have been taken from 
the works themselves; and by far the greater number 
of the facts recorded are now brought together for 
the first time. Let it not however be supposed that 
all those which exist are here collected; for although, 
no labour has been spared in looking for them, it is 
highly probable that many have escaped notice. What 
has been done, will, however, shew that, in this part 
of England, there are few parishes in which Roman 
coins may not be found, and that in a very considerable 
number there are traces of Roman occupancy in the 
form of remains of their fictile manufactures. 

The plans which accompany this treatise have 
“been made with care, and are, it is believed, correct. 
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The modern parts of the plans‘of the stations at 
Cambridge and Grantchester are reduced from Baker’s 
large map of Cambridge; the plan of the station at 
Bury is derived from an eye-sketch and measurement 
made by pacing the ground; the villa at Comberton 
was carefully measured and laid down to scale by 
my friend the Rev. J. J. Smith. 

The general outline of the accompanying map, and 
the positions of modern places in the county, have 
been derived from Walker’s Map of Cambridgeshire. 
No modern villages are marked upon it that do not 
tend in some way to point out the position of sites 
mentioned in the treatise; but all places are inserted, 
and their names underlined, at or near to which 
Roman remains or coins have been found. No modern 
roads are introduced. An attempt has been made to 
point out by a different mode of drawing the supposed 
origin, more or less certain antiquity, and the course 
of the several ancient roads: the expense of colouring 
being one which it has been thought better to avoid 
on account of the small amount of funds at the dis- 
posal of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society under 
the auspices of which body this treatise is published. 
Only such of the watercourses are given as appeared 
to be necessary for the purpose of shewing the ancient 
state of the country or the position of places. 

British antiquities, such as celts of stone, palstaves, 
spear-heads and swords of bronze, beads of glass, &c., 


manner as not to connect themselves with the modern 
or Roman sites of habitation, and they are rarely 
noticed in the following pages, the contents of which 
are intended to refer to the four centuries of the 
Roman rule in England. 
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have occurred, spread over the country in such a 
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ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Ir cannot but afford some cause for astonishment that 
no separate dissertation concerning the ancient state of the 
county of Cambridge has been published, as it is impossible 
not to believe that a learned and populous University must 
have had very many amongst its members desirous of knowing, 
and at the same time well qualified to ascertain, the extent 
to which the county was traversed by roads and settled in the 
Roman and even in British times. Although no separate, or 
connected, treatise on this interesting subject exists, there are 
materials from which a considerable amount of information 
may be obtained. 

The persons to whom we are chiefly indebted for the know- 
ledge that they have treasured up for our use are: 1. Dr Wil- 
liam Bennet, formerly Fellow of Emmanuel College, and 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne (1790), large extracts from whose 
manuscript account of the Roman Roads are printed in Lyson’s 
Magna Britannia. 2. Dr Charles Mason, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Rector of Orwell, who made a trigono- 
metrical survey of the county, and left manuscripts which were 
used by Gough in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, and by 
Lyson in his Magna Britannia. 3. We have the very curious, 
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learned, but fanciful works of Stukeley, namely, the J#ine- 
rarium Curtosum, 1724; and Medallic History of Carausius, 
1757—1759. 4. Much valuable matter, and many judicious 
remarks, are to be found in Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 
1732. 5. Dr William Warren, formerly Vice-Master of 
Trinity Hall, wrote a dissertation upon the subject of the site 
of the Grantacsester of Bede, which is said to have “ demon- 
strated the thing as amply as a matter of that sort is capable 
of,” that that place is now represented by the Castle End 
of Cambridge. Brydges informs us that it was the intention 
of his brother, Dr R. Warren, to publish this tract which 
came into his hands after the death of the Vice-Master 
(Restituta, iv. 8388). It does not appear that he carried out 
his intention, nor have I succeeded in learning the fate of the 
manuscript. A note in Gough’s Camden led me to hope that 
it might exist in the archives of the Spalding Gentleman's 
Society, but it does not appear that the paper was ever 
communicated to them, for their minutes, as I learn through 
the kindness of Mr Charles Green, one of the few members of 
that ancient and celebrated society, merely record the reading 
of a letter from the Rev. Mr Pegg, on Sept. 4, 1735, stating 
the fact of Dr Warren's demonstration, but not giving its 
mode of proof. As Dr Warren left some manuscripts to 
Trinity Hall, concerning the antiquities of that college, I had 
some faint hopes that the missing tract might be preserved 
amongst them, but the Rev. W. Marsh, now Vice-Master of 
that society, has had the kindness to examine the papers left 
by Dr Warren, and informs me that the treatise on Granta- 
ceester is not amongst them. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we proceed to 
the description of the ancient roads which pass through the 
county ; and, as it will be most convenient to take Cambridge 
as a starting point from whence to trace those that diverged 
from it, it will also be proper to ocoupy ourselves shortly 
with Cambridge itself. 


I. CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Roman station of Cambridge was wholly situated to 
the north of the river Cam, and a considerable part of three 
of its sides may still be easily traced. If we commence by 
entering the town from Huntingdon, and immediately turn 
to the right, we soon find ourselves upon the top of the lofty 
bank of a broad and deep ditch which was apparently 10 
or 12 feet deep, and perhaps nearly 40 in width. Bowtell 
(MS. ii. 96) says that the width of another part of the 
ditch was seen in 1802, when men were digging across a 
spot skirting the east side of the station to obtain brick- 
earth. The place was called Black-mow Piece, and the 
ditch appeared to have been 10 to 12 feet deep, and 39 
broad. Returning to the bank and passing in front of the 
Storey’s Alms-houses we arrive at the western angle of the 
ancient town; rounding it, a row of cottages called Mount 
Pleasant is found to stand upon the top of the rampart, 
which may be followed through nearly its whole length on 
that south-western side of the station. Traces of the ditch 
in front of this face of the fortification could recently be 
seen, but it is now filled up with rubbish. The lane called 
Northampton Street, by which an entrance is now obtained 
into the town from the St Neots road, seems to be carried 
along the bottom of the rampart, which passing to the south 
of St Giles’s church, defended the south-eastern side in the 
time of the Romans. Perhaps there was no ditch on this 
side, and that it was sufficiently defended by the river, a 
branch of which ran close to it, as we learn from the founda- 
tion deeds of St Giles’s church, preserved in the Cottonian 
Library (Gough’s Camden, 180). The continuation of this 
river-face of the fortification is well seen in Magdalene College 
garden, where a terrace-walk is formed upon the vallum. 
The remaining side towards Chesterton parish is not trace- 
able, having been destroyed in order to form the Norman 
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and Cromwellian fortifications of the castle. Half of the 
north-western side also has been levelled. There appear to 
have been the usual four gates through which two roads 
to be presently described passed. The extent was measured 
by Dr Stukeley, who, however, erroneously includes Py- 
thagoras School within the walls, and found to be “2500 
Roman feet from east to west, and 2000 from north to 
‘ south.” Even allowing for the error of including Pythagoras 
School within the station, it is very difficult to conjecture 
by what mode Dr Stukeley obtained such a large extent for 
it.° The Roman foot is scarcely { of an inch shorter than 
the English foot, and the real extent of the station (taking 
the measurements from a recent survey) is about 1650 feet 
from north to south, and 1600 from east to west, measuring 
diagonally, as Stukeley seems to have done; or the north-east 
and south-west sides are each about 1320 feet long, and the 
north-west and south-east about 930 in length’. 

Bowtell states that some remains of the Roman wall were 
found in 1804, his words are: “On the interior side of this 
fosse stood a very ancient wall, some remains whereof were 
discovered in March 1804, when ‘improvements’ were making 
thereabouts by destroying a part of the vallum towards the 
north-west end, which wall abutted eastwards on the great 
road near to the turnpike-gate. The materials in the founda- 
tion of this wall consisted of flinty pebbles, fragments of Roman 
bricks, and ragstone so firmly cemented that prodigious labour 
with the help of pickaxes, &c. was required to separate them. 
A part of the wall was consequently left undisturbed, and the 
fosse filled up with earth” (Bowt. MS. 1. 98). He also states 
that men digging at about the middle of the east side of the 
station met with the foundations of a stone building, supposed 
to be part of the Decuman Gate, and that directly opposite 
across the station similar foundations were seen in 1810 on 


1 On the annexed plan the outline of the station is shown by the 
broken line. 
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occasion of the erection of the Lancastrian School (ii. 99). 
Mr Bowtell measured one of many Roman bricks found on the 
edge of the fosse when the Gaol was built, and states it to 
have been 16 inches by 12 inches, and from § to 13 in thick- 
ness (ii. 166). In 1804 at about 100 paces from the north- 
west side of the ditch, and to the west of the turnpike-road, 
several antiquities were found, such as a cornelian intaglio set 
in a finger-ring of silver, and representing Mercury with the 
caduceus in his left and a purse in his right hand ; also a bronze 
figure of Mercury, two inches high, with wings on his bonnet 
and feet, and holding a purse (Bowt. MS. ii. 175). Many 
Roman coins have been found near to the castle (Gough, 
Camden, ii. 219) from an early period; and in 1802 and the 
seven following years, 41 of first brass, 25 of second, and 86 
of third brass, also 16 of silver, besides others of which 3 were 
British were found there (Bowt. MS. 1.191). A list of the 
Emperors, &c. 1s given below, derived from Vol. vit1. of Bow- 
tell’s Collections, in which the coins are all fully described!. 

A second brass coin of Otacilla was found near the castle 
in 1846 (Camb. Antiq. Soc. Cat. of Coins, 13) ; a second brass of 
Vespasian at the same place and date (1. c. 7); and in 1852 
a first brass of Gordianus, and a second brass-of Nero. The 
coins have chiefly belonged to the later Emperors. Urns, 


1 Coins of first brass of Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, Commodus, Didius Julianus, Macrinus, 
Severus Alexander, Julia Mammeea, Gordianus, Balbinus, Quintus He- 
rennius Hostilianus, Julius Philippus. Of second brass of German- 
icus, Claudius, Vespasian, Trajan, Severus Alexander, Faustina, Probus, 
Antoninus Pius, Philippus, Gallienus, Carausius, Constantinus Chlorus, 
Valerius Severus, Decentius, Theodosius, Constans, Constantinus, 
Maximianus, Magnentius, Valerius Licinianus Licinius. Of third brass 
of Claudius, Gallienus, Tacitus, Victorinus, Claudius Gothicus, Aure- 
lianus, Tetricus, Carausius, Allectus, Fl. Max. Theodora, Carus, He- 
lena, Constantinus, Posthumus, Constantius, Orispus, Constantinus 
Junior, Constans, Magnentius, Valentinianus, Valens, Theodosius, Gra- 
tianus, Arcadius, Honorius. The silver coins were of Trajan, Hadrian, 
Faustina, Caracalla, Severus Alexander, Posthumus, Domitian, Gor- 
dianus, Otacilla Severa, Philippus. 
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Paterse embellished with figures, Querns, Lacrymatories, Ar- 
mille of brass, a variety of Amphore and fragments of green 
and blue glass were found near the castle in 1802—6 (Bowt. ii. 
166, 167, 168), and also more recently urns have been found. 
- Stukeley thought that there was a ford at the Great Bridge 
(Ittn. Cur. 78). Mr Essex says, that when he was super- 
intending the excavations for the foundation of the Great 
Bridge in 1754, he saw those of the ancient stone-bridge 
over the river Graunt, built on piles. It consisted of two 
small round arches as he learned from finding some of the 
stones that formed the arch. Mr Essex does not call this 
bridge Roman but only “very ancient.” He says that there 
was probably a paved ford there in the time of the Romans, 
which “ very plainly shewed itself in the year 1754 as a firm 
pavement of pebbles.” At the same time he states that several 
pieces of Roman antiquities were found, one of them being a 
weight, or perhaps the ornament of a standard, which Dr 
Stukeley called a representation of Carausius’s supposed Em- 
press Oriuna (Bowt. v. 944, 945). In Lyson’s Cambridgeshire 
(44) Mr Essex is stated to have considered the bridge to be 
Roman, and that the ford was an idea of Stukeley’s. (See also 
Relig. Gal. 53.) 

‘¢ A Lachrymatory” was found in removing the foundations 
of the old Provost's Lodge of King’s College. A small Roman 
- vessel was found in the excavation for a sewer in Park Street 
in 1848. A patera of Samian ware, and a lachrymatory of 
white clay were found at the south-west corner of Northampton 
Street in 1847 (C. A. S. Museum). It is stated in Gough's 
Oamden that Roman bricks were to be seen in his time in the 
north-west corner of St Peter's church-wall. 

That there was a large station at Cambridge appears, then, 
to be certain, but the name borne by it in the times of the 
Romans admits of doubt, and has been discussed at preat 
length by the antiquaries of the last century. I shall only 
therefore remark that probably it is the Camnonritum of the 
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Itineraries which are peculiarly confused in their reference to 
this district. That name is given to this station by Gale 
(Anton. 92), where he derives it from ‘“ Cam, ‘fluvius, rhyd, 
‘vadum’.” He is generally believed to be correct, but Stukeley 
(Car. ii. 139) places that station at Chesterford, and Horsley 
(Brit. Rom. 430) at Icklingham. In the same manner Duxo- 
Lipons has been placed at Godmanchester, which is now 
generally allowed to be its true site, at Ramsey, and even at 
Cambridge. Cambridge is the Caer Graunt of Nennius (ed. 
Gale 115), for I cannot agree with those who place that 
“city” at Grantchester where, as I hope to shew, there was 
only a small fort. Stukeley (Car. 160, &c.) invented a city 
of Granta which is unknown to antiquaries, but which he 
supposed to have been founded by his favourite Emperor 
Carausius after the compilation of the Itineraries. The name 
given by Nennius is doubtless a fact in his favour. To con- 
clude, in the words of Bishop Bennet after he had carefully 
examined the subject, “I feel myself incompetent to affix any 
certain name to the station at Cambridge, although, if I was 
obliged to decide, I should on the whole prefer that of Cam- 
BORITUM.” 

The position of this fortified town was well chosen, for it 
is situated on one of the most commanding spots to be found 
in the district. Its site is the projecting extremity of a low 
range of hills, backed by a slight depression, or broad and 
shallow valley. On at least two of its sides the ground fell 
away rather rapidly from the foot of the ramparts, and the 
river defended the fourth side. It fronts the only spot where 
the river could be easily passed by the Via Devana, or indeed 
approached without traversing extensive morasses. Grant- 
chester possesses none of these advantages, nor is it situated 
upon either of the great Roman roads. 

It is highly probable that the Saxon town of Grantabrigge 
stood upon the same site as the Roman Camezonitum, and 
that it was at a late period, perhaps even after the Norman 
conquest, that the principal part of the town became stationed 
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on the south side of the river. May not the construction of 
the Norman castle have been a promoting cause of this removal 
of the population, as was the case at Lincoln? The Domesday 
Survey informs us that twenty-seven houses were destroyed for 
the purpose of building or enlarging the castle of Cambridge, 
and that what had constituted two of the wards of the town 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor was then, on account 
of this destruction of the houses, considered as forming only 
one ward (Domesday Book, i. 189). 

Perhaps the very ancient Caer Graunt of the Britons is 
represented by the village of Grantchester, to which a British 
trackway will be shewn to have led, and that the Romans, 
finding it better situated for their purposes, founded Ca mso- 
rnitum at Cambridge. A similar event seems to have taken 
place at Norwich, where the present city represents the British 
town, and Caister the Roman fort in its neighbourhood (see 
Woodward's Norwich). This would remove much of the diffi- 
culty which attends the determination of the sites of Caer 
Graunt, Oamboritum, Grantacester and Grantebrigge; indeed 
all, if Bede is allowed to have been as misinformed concerning 
the true name of the spot where St Etheldreda’s coffin was 
found as he was of its material (Catt Hist. Canteb. Acad. 8.). 

It must however be added that the Castle Hill at Cam- 
bridge, which is situated within the walls of Camsoritum, is 
manifestly one of the ancient British tumuli, so often found to 
occupy commanding posts and to have been fortified in after 
times. The lower part of the hill is natural, but the upper 
half in all probability artificial. The existence of this tumulus 
and the want of any ascertained British remains at Grant- 
chester throw doubt upon the above suggestion. 

It may be allowable to remark here that the difficulties 
attending some of the itineraries of Antoninus are very great, 
owing probably in part to the corruption of the text, but also 
from the circuitous course taken by them. In that route with 
which we are interested, viz. the Iter v., it certainly does seem 
very remarkable that the traveller should be led from London 
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to Colchester on his way to Lincoln; more especially as we 
find the Erming Street forming an almost direct communication 
between the two places. On examining the Iter v1. we find 
another route connecting the same stations of Lonpinum and 
Linpum, but deviating from the direct course to about as great 
a distance to the west (to Daventry) as the Iter v. does to the 
east. This may perhaps be explained by supposing that these 
itineraries were not meant to give a list of the stopping places 
upon the great roads of Britain, but are derived from the note- 
book of some person visiting officially the different stations, 
and taking such a course as would most conveniently admit of 
his doing so. Indeed there is only one place of any apparent 
importance which is situated upon the southern part of the 
Erming Street, and not visited in one or the other of these 
journeys, viz. Ap Fines, which is placed at Braughing in Hert- 
fordshire. An anonymous writer, who has published The Ro- 
man Roads in England, under the signature “ A. H.,” suggests 
with much probability that in Itér v. Virua Faustina was 
at Woodbridge and Ictan1 at Dunwich, the travellers return- 
ing from this latter place to Colchester and proceeding along 
the Via Devana to Cambridge, which he names CamsBoritum. 
By this scheme the number of miles between the stations 
accords reasonably well with those stated in the Itineraries, 
and if the object of the journey was such as I have above sup- 
posed to be probable, this deviation will not be looked upon 
_as unlikely to have taken place. Mr Neville considers Ictan1 
to have been at Chesterford, but does not, as far as I am in- 
formed, explain how he makes that idea accord with the Itine- 
raries (Journ. Archaol. Assoc. iti. 208). 

It is worthy of remark that if the usual idea of the Itine- 
raries forming a kind of road-book, is adopted, we find many 
undoubtedly Roman roads unnoticed in them. For instance, 
the Akeman Street which passes through Cambridge is omitted, 
and also that part of the Via Devana which lies to the north- 
west of this town. 
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I]. ANCIENT ROADS THROUGH CAMBRIDGE. 


Two great lines of road passed through Camsonitum, 
crossing each other nearly at right angles in the center of the 
station; namely, (1) The Akeman Street, which starting from 
the north coast of Norfolk terminated by a junction with the 
Foss Way at Cirencester (Coninium); and (2) the so-called 
Via Devana leading from Colchester (Coton1a or CaMmeEto- 
punum) to Chester (Deva); (8) Some fancied roads from 
Cambridge are noticed after the description of these. 

The other roads that passed through any part of the county 
were (4) the Erming Street, (5) the Icknield Way, (6) the 
Ashwell Street, (7) the Peddar Way, (8) the Fen Road, (9) 
the Ely and Spalding Way, (10) the Suffolk and Sawiry Way, 
(11) the Aldreth Causeway, (12) the Bury, Wisbeach, and 
Spalding Way, (18) the Bullock Way, (14) Cnut’s Dyke. 

1, Tue Axeman Sreeer.—(1) Cambridge to Bran- 
caster. It left the north-eastern side of the station at Cam- 
BORITUM, not far from the site of the castle, and could be 
traced over the open fields to King’s Hedges as a track for 
carts, but has recently been obliterated on the inclosure of the 
parish of Chesterton}. I have often walked along it to King’s 
Hedges, where there is a large oblong camp on its southern 
side, which may be of Roman origin, as Roman coins (particu- 
larly one of silver with the head of Roma on one side and 
Castor and Pollux on horseback on the reverse) have been 
found there (Gale, Anton. 92; Gough’s Camden, ii. 226, from 
the Aubrey MS.); or may have derived its formation from 
William I., who is believed to have occupied it during his war 
with the Saxons of the Isle of Ely. Also at a short distance 
from it on the other side there is a semicircular camp called 
Arbury, which may have been used by the Romans, as seems 
to be generally supposed, but from its shape is most probably 


1 Roman vessels have occasionally been found in this parish. 
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of British origin. In both of these camps the trenches and 
embankments have been much injured by cultivation and the 
enclosure of the land. They are both in Chesterton pansh, 
although one side of each of them forms part of its boundary. 
I do not know of any camp or fort nearer to that village, which 
is about two miles distant from them. Coins of silver and 
copper of Trajan, Hadrian, and Faustina have been found at 
Chesterton, as I learn from Mr E. Litchfield. From King’s 
Hedges the road still exists in the form of a country lane, in 
some parts presenting the usual raised form of Roman roads, 
as far as Landbeach; and may then be faintly traced to its 
junction with the Cambridge and Ely road near Denny Abbey. 
‘Soon after passing that place it bore slightly to the right of 
the present road, and crossed the Old Ouse “at a ford near 
an Ozier-holt, half a mile below [Stretham] ferry,” “having 
crossed the road and ditch and being visible until it dips into 
the fen” (Bennet in Lyson’s Camb. 45); then passing by the 
east end of Grunty Fen! to Ely. From Ely it went to Little- 
port, where it crossed the Old Ouse river, and the name of 
which place Stukeley derives from Porth, the Welsh term for 
a road (Car. 143), and where a gold coin of Valerianus has been 
found; thence to a farm called Cold Harbour, or Coham, as 
Dr Bennet names it, where he informs us that the road was 
“visible,” and which is situated on the boundary of the county 
of Cambridge, from which we pass into Norfolk. Here the 
road seems to have turned to the right in order to cross the 
Little Ouse river to Southery, in and near to which place 
Roman vessels have been found and also Roman coins, but 
mostly in very bad preservation: amongst them were a second 


1 In-Grunty Fen a gold Armilla, accompanied by several bronze 
palstaves, was found in 1845 (C. A. S. Museum). At a place called 
Little Shallows in Burnt Fen, near Prickwillow, which is not far from 
the line of this road after passing Ely, a bronze vessel resembling 
& saucepan, with an ornamented flat handle, bearing the maker's 
name, BODVOGENVS. F., was found in 1838 (Archeol. xxviii. 436, 
t. 25.). 
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brass of Domitianus, a first brass of Maximinus, a third brass 
of Constantinus, s small Valentinianus, Urbs Roma, a plated 
denarius of Postumus, and several others illegible. Again re- 
turning to its old direction the road passed Hilgay and Denver, 
where it was crossed by what I call the Fon Road, leading 
from Peterborough to Swaffham, which will be noticed pre- 
sently. From Denver it went by Downham and near Lynn 
to Castle Rising and Brancaster, which was probably the 
Brancopunum of the Romans, 

Although passing through the Fen country, this line of road 
is so laid down as to take the utmost advantage of the “ high- 
lands.” It first entered the fen near Denny Abbey, and es- 
caped from it again after crossing the Old Ouse river, a 
distance of about 12 mile. It next left the “high-land” at 
Littleport at the passage of the Ouse, and continued in the 
fen for about six miles, emerging from it after crossing the 
Little Ouse to Southery. Between Southery and Hilgay there 
is less than half a mile of fen, and similarly, there is about 
half a mile of it bounding the Stoke river, between Hilgay and 
Fordham on the way to Denver. Thus there was not more 
than nine miles of fen country to be crossed by the Roman 
Way between Cambridge and the high ground of Norfolk. 
We here see a beautiful example of the engineering skill of 
the Romans. Additional instances will be pointed out in the 
course of this treatise. 

(2) Cambridge to Cirencester.—Returning to Cambridge 
and starting in the opposite direction. The road was, in 
Bishop Bennet’s day, to be “easily followed along the green 


balks in the fields at the back of the Colleges, until it falls - 


into the common road from Cambridge to Barton at a 
tumulus.” Unfortunately both balks and tumulus have been 
removed, so that without his help we should have had little 
more than conjecture to lead us to the belief: of its having 
taken this course. The late Dr F. Thackeray informed me 
that more than sixty years since he was taken to the point 
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where the Huntingdon and Barton roads now join, and shewn 
this line of road extending in both directions as it is here 
described. It appears to have left the station nearly on the 
line of a foot-lane called Bandy-Leg Walk, which connects 
Castle End with the St Neots road, and I have sometimes 
thought that I could see traces of its ridge in some of the 
fields between that point and St John’s Farm. It joined the 
present Barton Road at a little beyond Stone Bridge. On 
arriving at about the third mile-stone from Cambridge it was 
joined by a road from Grantchester, which will be noticed when 
describing the Via Devana. Then leaving the present turn- 
pike road it passed through Barton churchyard, and, following 
a farm-track, rejoined the road to Wimpole near Lord’s 
Bridge, at a little beyond which its ‘raised crest is still plainly 
to be seen near to a tumulus called Hey Hill. This tumulus 
was opened by Dr E. D. Clarke in 1817, and a skeleton, but 
no antiquities, was found. Near to the same place a chain 
with collars for conducting captives, and a double fulcrum to 
support a spit, both of iron, were found, and are now preserved 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, to which they were presented by 
Dr Olarke. The next year an Amphora covered by a stone, 
and inclosing a black and two red terra-cotta vases, was found 
near to Hey Hill (Archwologia, xix. 56. t. 4). The Roman 
track then followed almost exactly the line of the present road. 
‘‘ Tt leaves Orwell to the left, mounts the range of hills not far 
from Orwell wind-mill, and descends straight by a hedge-row 
into a lane,” probably the present road “crossing Lord Hard- 
wick’s long avenue, and presently after the turnpike-road,” 
which now represents the Erming Street, “ having Armingford,” 
or, as it is called on the Ordnance Map, Arrington “ bridge 
on the left; it then enters the closes on the opposite side of 
the road, and seems to have borne to the right towards the 
Roman station at Sandy” (Lyson’s Camb. 46). On Orwell 
hill there is an ancient track-way diverging from it, and keep- 
ing on the crest of the hill with a curved course until it joins the 
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Erming Street at about three miles to the north of Arrington 
Bridge. It is called the Mare Way. Several miles to the 
north of this track there is a place named Caldecot, and to the 
north-east of that village, but in the parish of Hardwick, there 
is an old track-way called the Port Way. The three names, 
as is justly remarked by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, are cha- 
racteristic of spots occupied by the Romans. At about a mile 
from Hey Hill, and just below the ridge upon which the church 
of Comberton stands, the remains of a Roman Villa were 
discovered a few years since in a bed of gravel, for the fol- 
lowing account of which I am indebted to the description 
published by Mr Deck. 

Vitra at Comserton.—In February 1842 workmen 
employed in digging gravel on the low ground between Com- 
berton church and the Bourn Brook, found some massive brick- 
work, and immediately informed their master of it. He (Mr 
Wittett) caused the earth to be carefully cleared away and 
exposed to view the foundations of an extensive Roman build- 
ing. The plan made by the Rev. J. J. Smith, which is 
appended to this treatise, will best convey an idea of its form. 
Each of the piers consisted of 10 tiles, 14 inches thick, and 8 
inches square. The walls were 3 feet thick, and 34 feet of 
them was standing. They consisted of masses of Ketton stone, 
chalk-marl, and immense flints, kinds of stone not found in 
that neighbourhood. The area was filled with fragments of 
Roman tiles and bits of coloured stucco and fresco-paintings, 
of which the colours continued quite bright. Flue tiles still 
shewed the action of the fire. Fragments of glass and of 
coarse pottery, also hair-pins formed of the fossil called Belem- 
nite, were found. Coins had for some time past been found 
at Comberton. On the site in question two of Septimus Severus 
and one of Gordianus have been picked up. On one of the 
gquare tiles there is a remarkably distinct impression of a 
wolf’s [?dog’s| foot, which must have been made when the 
tile was in the course of manufacture. (Similar marks have 
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been found at Litlington). Also on another there is a perfect 
impression of a shoe, furnished with nails like those used by 
country people at the present time. In the village, about 14 
mile to the north of the villa, there is a “ Maze” in excellent 
preservation. (Mr I. Deck in Camb. Chron. Mar. 5, 1842.) 

The spot called the ‘ Maze’ is just in front of the National 
School, and if it was not known to be ancient might be passed 
without observation. It is angular in its outline tending to a 
square, and has from time immemorial been kept paved with 
pebbles by the villagers. The ditch and bank that once 
bounded it are now nearly destroyed. Its use and date I am 
unable to conjecture. There is said to be a similar ‘ Maze’ at 
Hilton near Fenny Stanton in Huntingdonshire. 

In the same newspaper (Oct. 2, 1842) some slight ad- 
ditional information concerning the villa is given. A hexagonal 
room, with sides ten feet long and walls two feet thick, had 
been excavated, and many fragments of glass, samian pottery, 
and fresco painting found in it. This was destroyed before 
Mr Smith’s plan was made, A portion of the leaden pipe and 
two of the hollow flue tiles through which it passed, two of the 
tiles (measuring 18 inches by 8) which formed the piers, and 
two beautiful upper millstones, 19 inches in diameter, are in 
the Museum of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Also in 
the same collection there will be found a small earthen vessel, 
resembling the lid of a jar, formed of whitish clay and coated 
with a red material so as to resemble the samian ware. 

Gibson, in his treatise upon Antoninus, expresses an opinion 
that there probably was a Roman town at Comberton, indeed 
he hints that the name may be derived from Camsoritum, 
and that place have been there situated. This idea does not 
seem to be well founded, nor does he place much dependence 
upon it, as he writes throughout his book as if he was con- 
vinced that Camsoritum was situated at or close to Cam- 
bridge. 

To return to the description of the Akeman Street. In the 
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opinion of Mr Hartshorne, with which I concur, the road did 
not go to Sandy, as was supposed by Dr Bennet, but “ passed 
through Tadlow and Wrestlingworth,” by a place called Cold 
Harbour (a-name nearly always associated with Roman or 
British tracks) and Road Farm, both near to Biggleswade. 
“Qn the west side of that town, just below Caldecot Green, 
it is called Hill Lane, and thence it proceeds to the small 
circular encampment of Old Warden. In the immediate vici- 
nity we meet with the well-known accompaniments of Roman 
positions, in Warden Street and Loes Bush” (Hartshorne, 
Salop. Antiqua, 249), and Ickwell Bury. Where it may have 
led from thence I know not, but another branch of it seems 
to have gone by Stanford and Stanford Bury to Shefford (where 
the fine Roman antiquities preserved in the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society's Museum were found) and Ampthill, to both 
which places it is taken by Dr Stukeley. 

It seems probable that another track has reached Shefford 
from the Erming Street at Baldock by the way of Norton Bury, 
Stotfold, Etonbury, and Clifton Bury. Indeed this part of 
Bedfordshire seems quite full of places of Roman origin. 

Beyond Ampthill, Dr Stukeley states that it went by 
“ Rigeway (so called from the road), Woburn, Little Brickhill, 
Winslow and Edgecot (so called from the road, agger) ; it 
enters Oxfordshire at Elia Castra, now Alcester, proceeds by 
Bicester ...to Stunsfield between Burford and Lechlade to 
Cirencester” (Car. ii. 144). He states that it is called Ake- 
man Street in several parts of this course. 

There is an Akerman Street in Ely, now called Egreman 
Street. As I learn from the Rev. D. J. Stewart, it is so 
named in an old survey of Ely, a.p. 1416-17. It does not 
seem probable that this had anything to do with the Aleman 
Street which, as it probably followed the course of the Little- 
port Road, must have been crossed by the Akerman Street 
nearly at right angles. 

Concerning a supposed branch of this road Dr Bennet says 
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that ‘‘ Dr Mason, who (being rector of Orwell) had many op- 
portunities of examining this ground, was of opinion that traces 
of another road were to be seen on the south side of the river 
near this place [Orwell], which he conceived to have been 
thrown off from this in some part of its course, and to have 
formed the communication between Cambridge and Verula- 
mium.” Of this supposed road nothing more is known, 

It must be remarked here that there is another ancient 
road also called Akeman Street, which appears to have started 
from Verulamium and passed by Tring and Aylesbury to Al- 
cester, where it joins the line above described. The application 
of the name to this road has been supposed to be an error of 
the maker of an old county map, but that seems unlikely from 
the name being used, as I am informed, by the country people 
about Tring. 

2. Via Devana.—(1) Cambridge to Colchester. This 
road left the Cambridge station by its southern gate, imme- 
diately crossing the river close to the site of the present bridge, 
where the swampy borders of the river must, from the nature 
of the spot, have been narrow. 

My friend Mr W. G. Ashton informs me that in the 
year 1823 (when he resided in Bridge Street) an excavation 
was made for the formation of a great sewer, and that the 
late Mr Lestourgeon showed to him a Roman causeway in 
very good preservation, extending from near to the Great 
Bridge to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and occupying 
about half the width of the street on its eastern side. It 
was at about 14 feet below the present surface of the ground, 
had black peat earth beneath it, and was covered by a few 
feet of the same kind of boggy soil. It was formed of piles 
of wood driven into the ground. There were squared beams 
of wood (probably oak) placed upon the piles, and thus a 
continuous road was formed of such a considerable width 
as to allow of its having been used as a way for horses. From 
the appearance of the soil, it was supposed to have been 
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originally elevated a foot, or rather more, above the then 
surface of the bog, and thus to have formed a dry road to the 
spot where a Roman bridge is believed to have crossed the 
river, and of which the remains are said, as has beon already 
remarked, to have been found by Mr Easex (Lysons’ Camd. 44). 
The wood was in a good state of preservation, but had become 
black, as is usual with oak when long buried in a wet peat soil. 
The fact that it was at least 14 feet below the surface of the 
present street shows that it must have been of great antiquity ; 
and there being eeveral feet of the peat above it, proves almost 
conclusively that it had been disused and forgotten before this 
very ancient part of Cambridge was built. As Grantacestiy 
is stated by Bede (His. Lib. iv. c. 19) to have been desolate 
(civitatulam quandam desolatam) in the seventh century, there 
may have been sufficient time for the channel of the river to 
become obstructed at the bridge, and the height of the water 
being thus raised it would permanently cover the low boggy 
ground over which this causeway extended. Peat would then 
quickly form, and in a very few years bury the structure and 
preserve it for discovery in future ages. There does not seem 
to be any other period in the history of Cambridge at which 
these changes could have taken place, without the presence of 
& population which was interested in the preservation of such 
a work as that described; and with such an interest it is not 
credible that the timbers would have been allowed to become 
totally buried, but would doubtless have been removed, and the 
whole structure raised so as to admit of its being used, or a 
different kind of causeway formed to replace that which had 
become useless. 

It may be interesting to remark, before we proceed with 
the description of the Via Devana, that somewhat similar 
Roman structures of wood have been found in other parts of 
Britain. In the year 1849, or 1850, a railway was formed 
along the side of the river Mersey, at Wallasey Pool, near 
Birkenhead, and in the course of the excavations required in 
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the works for it, a timber bridge was found, covered by 
14 feet of silt, and 94 feet below the present highest level 
of the tides. As there was a solid bottom in this case, 
and rocky abutments, piles were not required, and the tim- 
bers rested upon the rock and upon two piers of masonry 
(Journal of the Architect. Archawolog. and Historic Soctety of 
Chester, Pt. i. 55, and plate). Also, in Lancashire, a wooden 
causeway, called the Danes’ Path, formed of pairs of piles 
supporting longitudinal timbers, has been traced for a mile and 
8 half across the mosses of Rawcliffe, Stalmine, and Pilling, 
and is known to have extended for about the same distance 
further to the ancient sea-beach near Scronka (Proceedings 
and Papers of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Oheshire, 
iii. 121, and plate). What appear to be conclusive reasons 
are stated for its being considered as a Roman or Roman- 
British work. A similar work to that found at Cambridge 
was discovered in Kincardine Moss, in Scotland, and was 
undoubtedly a Roman work (Wilson's Prehist. Annals of 
Scotland, 34). Unfortunately, in the case of Cambridge, the 
attention of antiquaries was not directed to the discovery, and 
the interesting causeway was either destroyed to give place 
to the sewer, or again permanently buried under the street 
at such a depth as to be inaccessible. Although I am my- 
self satisfied, from the above account of the causeway (for 
which I am indebted to the memory of Mr Ashton of what 
was shown and explained to him by the late Mr Lestourgeon, 
who was a gentleman much interested in archzology), it is 
right to state that Mr E. Litchfield, who also remembers these 
excavations, does not believe that the piles and timbers which 
he saw were Roman. For the reasons already stated I am 
unable to find any other period in the history of Cambridge 
to which to refer them. It is very unfortunate that the work 
was not examined by some professed antiquary. 

The road nearly followed the course of the modern streets 
of Cambridge, as far as the church of St Andrew the Great, 
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which Dr Bennet states to be placed upon it. From thence it 
kept to the left of the present Hills’ Road, along the highest 
part of the land between the fens of Cherry Hinton and Trum- 
pington. Traces of it were probably found in the form of 
a ridge of gravel, at the distance of three or four yards from 
that road, when the ground was recently trenched to form 
a plantation at the border of the Botanic Garden property 
adjoining the Hills’ Road. This is, however, uncertain, as the 
subsoil of all that district is gravel, and the appearances may 
have been natural. Traces of it are much more certainly to 
be found at a little to the east of the Great Tithe Farm, 
where its ridge may still be seen crossing the private road 
to the farm, and in the next and one succeeding hedge as you 
proceed along its course towards the south. These traces, 
although so very faint, are interestiug as confirmatory of 
Dr Bennet’s statement, that it took this course; a statement 
made before the enclosure and drainage of the lands, and 
therefore at a time when its ridge was doubtless to be easily 
observed. We next see it near Red Cross Farm, where it has 
changed its direction 80 as to ascend the hills along the course 
of Worts’ Causeway. Its ridge may be observed crossing the 
private road at a few yards to the north-east of the farm-house 
in both the neighbouring hedges, and (looking back upon our 
course) across the whole width of the adjoining field, and 
in the hedge beyond it; bearing in such a direction as to 
appear as if its destination was Grantchester, and to which 


place a road, to be described presently, branched off here. It is 


probable that the curve in the Via Devana and the junction of 
these two ancient tracks took place at, or very near to, this 
latter hedge; the line bearing from that point, in one direction 
straight to CamsBoritum, and in the other nearly following the 
present course of the Worts’ Causeway in an easterly direction, 
until it attained the top of the hill, where it regains its original 
nearly south-east course. The reason for this remarkable de- 
viation from the usual direct line of the Roman roads is to be 
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found in the formerly impassable character of Hinton Moor, 
which would have been encountered if it bad been continued 
in a straight line to Cambridge. The only mode of reaching 
that place, without crossing deep morasses, being the very 
course which we have found that it followed, namely, along 
the narrow but slightly elevated ridge that separates Hinton 
Moor from the marshy track extending from Shelford to the 
river Cam, and along which the Vicar’s Brook flows, which 
supplies the conduits in Cambridge with water. The road 
~ only deviates just sufficiently to avoid the wet country which 
near Red Cross extended a little to the west of the Worts’ 
Causeway. 

It was supposed, says Horsley (Brit. Rom. 431,) that 
a road from Chesterton, which must have crossed the river 
near to the present railway bridge, and kept to the east 
of Coldham’s Common, joined the Via Devana at the top of 
the hill where we have now arrived; but no trace of such 
a track having, it is believed, ever been observed, it is unneces- 
sary to notice it further. 

At this point, where the road returns to its original 
direction, there are the remains of two tumuli, called the Two- 
penny Loaves, one of which was opened in 1778, and seven 
skeletons were found at its bottom; six of them were laid 
close together and parallel, with their heads pointing due 
north, the other lay with its head directed due west, and 
its feet next the side of the nearest of the six (Nichols’s 
Lt. Anec. viii. 631). At Fulbourn, which lies at a short 
distance to the north-east of this point, various British remains 
have been found, such as a leaf-shaped sword of bronze, 
a spear-head of that metal, and others (Archqol. xix. 56, t. 4). 
Mr Litchfield has a bronze Roman key found at Fulbourn. 

At a short distance to the west of the road near this 
point there is a large rudely circular camp, called Vandle- 
bury. It is 246 paces in diameter, has 3 ramparts, and 2 
ditches between them (Bowt. MS. vii. 2641), and was pro- 


bably a work of the Britons, but is shown, by the discovery 
of coins, to have been occupied by the Romans. The coins 
were found in 1685, in digging the foundations of Lord 
Godolphin’s house, which stands within the camp. They were 
of Valentinian I. and Valens; a knuckle-ring and coins of 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius were afterwards picked up; in 
1730, several large brass coins and a silver ring; and in 
1752, a small brass coin of Nero (Gough's Camden, ii. 138; 
Bibl. Topog. Brit. iti. xv.; Gale, Anton. 93). A coin of 
Cunobeline has also been found there (Bowtell MS. ii. 96). 
The hills surrounding this place are now called Gogmagog, 
which is perhaps a corruption of Hogmagog, itself believed 
by Gale to have come from “ Hoog macht, quod altum robur 
significat et naturee loci satis congruit.” 

The road is now plainly distinguishable for many miles, 
with its crest highly raised, and is still used. It crossed the 
Icknield Way, which is represented by the road from Ches- 
terford to Newmarket, at Worsted Lodge passed about a 
mile to the south of Balsham, a short distance to the north 
of Horseheath Lodge, and entered Suffolk near Withersfield. 
In this part it is fully 40 feet wide. Its course from 
thence to Colchester, by Haverhill and Halsted, it is unneces- 
sary to notice. In Cambridgeshire this part of the Road 
goes by the name of Woolstrect, or Worsted. Near Vandle- 
bury, and between the Woolstreet, and Fleam Dyke, there 
are many tumuli. At Barham Hall, near Linton, about two 
miles to the south of the road, there are some very unin- 
telligible intrenchments. They are situated in the first and 
second fields, beyond the inclosures of the Hall, on the way to 
Bartlow, between that road and the river Bourn, and have 
been supposed to be the remains ofacamp. There are con- 
siderable traces of a scarped slope, but no ditch, upon the 
north-west and south-west sides of a large space; and near to 
the entrance of the first field there is a deep trench, which 
does not seem to have any connexion with the supposed camp. 
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On the opposite side of the river Bourn and close to it, in 
the parish of Hadstock but adjoining the town of Linton, there 
was 8 Roman villa, which was exhumed by the Hon. R. Neville 
in 1850, (for an account of it see Arch@wol. Journ. viii. 27). 
Gough saw the bronze bust of a satyr found at Linton (Gough's 
Camden, ii. 188). In 1832 a boy found a vase containing 
many silver Roman coins in a field in the parish of Horseheath, 
belonging to S. Batson, Esq. Amongst them there were 
those of Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, the two Antonines, Faustina, and L. Aclius Verus. 
(Camb. Ohron., Oct. 5th, 1882, and Jan. 25th, 1883). At 
Bartlow, which is also about two miles from the road, are the 
well-known Bartlow Hills, the examination of which attracted 
so much attention nearly twenty years since (Arch@ol. xxv. 1, 
t. 1—3, and xxvi. 800, t. 31—35). <A third brass coin of 
Valens was found there (Arche@ol. xxvi. 463). The hills are 
formed of a succession of very thin layers of mould and chalk 
regularly alternating and horizontal. Mr I. Deck also gave 
an account of the opening of one of them, in the Cambridge 
Chronicle (May 5, 1838), and of another afterwards (did. 
May 2, 1840). 

(2) Cambridge to Chester.—Returning to Cambridge and 
proceeding in the opposite direction, the Vie Devana passed 
out at the north-western gate of the station, just to the west 
of the present junction of the Huntingdon and Histon roads, 
and kept almost exactly along the line of the existing turnpike- 
road, but “ passed through the fields of the farm called How's 
House, where a barrow containing several Roman coins was 
removed in making the present turnpike-road” (Lysons’ Camb. 
44), by Lolworth hedges and Fen Stanton to Godmanchester, 
on its way to Leicester and Chester. 

At three miles from Cambridge, on the way to Huntingdon, 
a cylindrical stone was found in 1812, which measured 33 inches 
long and 124 in diameter. It was seen by Dr E. D. Clarke, 
and bore the inscription IMP . CAES. FLAVI . ConstAN- 
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TINO .V. LEG . CONSTANTINO . PIO. NOB. CAes. ; 
also another with LISSIMVS.CAESAR. (Gent. Mag. lxxxiii. 
Pt. 1. 524, t. 2, f.6 and 7). At Boxworth, about 8 miles from 
Cambridge, a gold coin of Vespasian was found in 1848 (Camé. 
Chron. Nov. 4, 1848). 

(3) Grantchester and Barton Road.—It has been already 
stated that a road branched off from the Via Devana at Red 
Cross, and went to Grantchester. Of this we should have 
known nothing without the help of Bishop Bennet, who has 
given us the following account of it (Lysons’ Camb. 45). He 
says that the Via Devana had the appearance of throwing off 
a branch to Grantchester, which “seems to descend imme- 
diately into Shelford Fen, where it disappears for a short time ; 
but as the ground rises on the west side of the fen, the road 
appears in its old line rising with it; it then crosses the great 
London road, just to the north of the village of Trumpington, 
goes straight down a green balk in the corn-field opposite, 
which soon becomes an old Jane leading into Trumpington 
Fen, nearly opposite Grantchester church: in the fen it is 
again lost, as these ancient roads often are, in low marshy 
ground; but on crossing the river and coming again on the 
line of the road, it is found keeping its course as before in an 
old lane which passes through the village of Grantchester, be- 
comes a more frequented way, leading to Barton, where it falls 
into the Roman way from Cambridge,” as is stated above. 
The bishop adds: “It must not be concealed, however, that 
some antiquaries of the present day are not convinced of the 
existence of this vicinal way [as a Roman road]; and though 
they confess it to have all the marks of a trackway used in 
ancient times, are inclined to account for these appearances by 
the supposition that when the Roman bridge and causeway 
[at Cambridge] were destroyed by the barbarians, travellers 
naturally looked on each side of the ruined station for the 
nearest fords, and crossed the Cam at Grantchester and Ches- 
terton, as they did the Ouse at Offord and Hemingford; and 
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as no signs of a raised causeway appear in this line, the idea 
is by no means destitute of plausibility; of this however any 
one who traces it may judge for himself.” Thus far the bishop. 
Unfortunately an interval of 50 or 60 years has almost de- 
prived us of the power of judging, by leaving nothing to trace. 
Between Red Cross and the river at Grantchester all is either 
destroyed by cultivation or swallowed up in the former fens, 
now drained and cultivated; during that part of its course, 
therefore, we must be satisfied with the fact, that in Dr Ben- 
net’s days there was manifestly an ancient road passing in that 
direction. On the Grantchester side of the river it fortunately 
happens that two fields have not been subjected to the plough, 
and there the road may still be traced, not however, as stated 
by Dr Bennet “in an old lane,” but proceeding from a ford as 
a hollowed way in a direct line across the fields to the junction, 
in the village, of the present roads from Cambridge and Barton, 
along the latter of which it went nearly but not quite to the 
end of the village; and then, continuing the same straight 
course, it proceeded along a bridle-track direct to Barton. As 
the whole of the latter part of this course is still used as a 
road, none of the ancient work is to be seen, (indeed in similar 
soils to that of this part of the county, the ancient tracks are 
usually found to have lost their original form, and not to differ 
in appearance from common field roads ;) but it is exactly the 
line described in the above extract. Concurrence is not how- 
ever equally allowable with that part of the extract which states 
that the road entered Grantchester by an old Jane. That line 
would be much out of the direct course; and as it is believed 
that traces of the road itself still exist in one that is truly 
direct, it may be allowable for us to doubt the correctness of 
the statement quoted above. The idea also that the course 
about to be described is the true one, is rendered more pro- 
bable by the discovery of a square fort adjoining the side 
of it. 

Roman Fort at Grantcurster.—This fort is situated at 
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a distance of about 200 yards from the river, and considerably 
raised above it so as to command the ford. It is at the southern 
end of the large field in which the foot-path from Cambridge 
forks, and the sunken road from it to the river is crossed by 
the continuation of the path that leads to the church soon 
after it enters the next field. The fort can never have had 
much strength, but was doubtless sufficient to protect the de- 
tachment which probably was stationed here to defend the only 
ford that at that time seems likely to have existed for many 
miles above Cambridge, until assistance could be obtained from 
that large town not more than three miles distant. Only a 
small part of the inclosure is observable ; the whole of two of 
the sides and a portion of each of the others being obliterated 
by the roads and buildings of the modern village. The north- 
eastern angle is very distinct, and what is probably the greater 
part of the north side is well preserved. That side was de- 
fended by two ditches with a low flat ndge resembling a raised 
road between them. There is no bank on the outer side, but 
the outer ditch is now about 3 feet deep; the central mdge 
then rises a little more than one foot, and is 11 feet broad ; 
then succeeds the other ditch, on the inner side of which the 
bank is 4 feet high, thus raising the rampart about a foot above 
the general level of the field. The whole width of this system 
of ditches is 40 feet, and the existing length of this side of the 
fort is 324 feet. 

The eastern side remains tolerably perfect to the extent 
of 189 feet, and was defended by a ditch of about 4 feet in 
depth, but of which the width cannot be ascertained owing to 
the presence of a hedge and bank. At a distance of 187 feet 
from this eastern side, and parallel to it, there are faint traces 
of a road or street crossing the station, and slightly sunk below 
the general level. It communicates with the northern boundary 
ditch, and is probably the road so commonly found to pass 
through the center of a Roman camp; of the other which 
generally crosses it at right angles there is no trace. If this 
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idea is correct, we may conjecture that the camp was 125 
yards long. Of its bresth we have no such means of judging, 
but it appears to be probable, from the nature of the ground, 
that it was about 75 yards. See Plan, Plate 3. 

It may be justly asked, how do you know that this was a 
Roman fort? To which it can only be answered, that there is 
nothing more than great probability in favour of that opinion ; 
and that it greatly resembles other forte constructed by that 
people. I am glad to be able to strengthen my own opinion 
on the matter by adding that of my friend Mr A. Taylor, an 
antiquary whose attention has been especially directed to the 
roads and stations of the Romans in Britain, and whom I had 
the pleasure of conducting to Grantchester in search of a Roman 
station and road. He remarked upon seeing these banks, 
which I had previously known but not understood, that it was 
undoubtedly a Roman work. 

To return to the road. In the extract from Dr Bennet’s 
sketch given above, the road to this fort from Red Cross has 
been traced to the banks of the river, and it is also stated that 
it did not follow the course from that point laid down by him 
until it reached the middle of the village at the junction of the 
Cambridge and Barton roads. As the north-western angle of 
the fort was situated almost exactly at the junction of the 
‘above-mentioned modern roads, and the track from thence to 
Barton has been already described; we may now turn back 
from that point and connect it with the Bishop's line at the 
river. It is certainly curious to find that this well-preserved 
part of the road is not elevated as is usual with Roman roads, 
but appears as a slight trench continuing nearly but not quite 
in a straight line the trenches which form the northern side of 
the fort. It may be very clearly traced through the 200 yards’ 
interval between the fort and the river, to which it attains by 
a gradual slope formed by a rather deep cutting in the some- 
what abrupt bank overhanging the stream. On the opposite 
side of the river, in Trumpington Fen, there is a gap in the 
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bank forming a gradual descent to the water, which is now 
used by cattle as a watering-place, and is the only break in 
that abrupt bank for a very considerable distance. Shall I be 
considered as too bold if I state my strong suspicion that it is 
a trace of the ancient ford! The modern embankment further 
back from the stream has effectually obliterated the road 
almost as soon as it attained the level of the adjoining land. 
I cannot pretend to account for the fact of this road appearing 
as a trench, but it may be remarked, that British roads are 
often, perhaps always, sunk below the general level of the 
country, and have usually a slight bank on each side; and that 
this road may have been found in existence by the Romans 
and, as being a track of very little consequence after the 
foundation of CamsorituMm, may have been left by them in its 
original state, but the small fort thrown up as a habitation for 
the detachment placed there to command the ford. Roman 
coins have occasionally been found at Grantchester, but I have 
seen only two of them belonging to the Emperors Valen- 
tinianus and Constantinus Junior!. 

At a place where gravel was formerly obtained in the 
parish of Trumpington, but situated at about a quarter of a 
mile back from the bridge over Vicar’s Brook on the road 
from Cambridge, many Roman urns have been found in what 
appears to have been an extensive cemetry. It is recorded in 
Dr Warren's MSS. now in the possession of Trinity Hall, 
that about the year 1711 several paterse, urns, &c. were found 
in digging gravel at that place. The potter’s marks on the 
pateree were, OF . LICINI., OF . MRRAI ., MASCLERVS., 
and DAMONI. (Bowt. MS. ui. 179). A coin of Trajan has 
been found there (Jbtd. 189). Dr Mason records (Gough's 
Camden, ii. 131) the discovery of many curious pater of fine 
red earth : one large vase three feet long, brass lagense, a brass 
dish embossed, the handle of a sacrificial knife, the brasses of 
a pugillaris or table-book, some large bones and Roman coins. 


1 Grantchester bore the name Grantesete at an early period. 
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They are preserved in the Library of Trinity College. Dr 
Stukeley had in 1751 a Roman cup and saucer entire of fine 
red earth, which were dug up at Trumpington (Weld's Hist. of 
Royal Soc. i. 627). Three urns of rude workmanship found 
in that parish, and which were formerly in the possession of 
the Rev. J. Hailstone, late vicar, are in the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society's Museum. 

The late Mr Alex. Watford, who was employed, as he 
stated to the Rev. J. J. Smith, to survey at least four-fifths of 
the parishes near Cambridge, considered that there was a road 
which would continue this track from Barton by Toft to join 
the Erming Street at Bourn. This would pass by Comberton 
church, and therefore just above the Roman villa already 
mentioned, by Toft church, near which remains were found 
at a place called Priory Field, not far from the brook, in 
December 1851, by some labourers digging gravel. At about 
three feet below the surface they found seven skeletons. Six of 
the bodies had been placed side by side with their feet towards 
the west, and the seventh lay across their legs. Fragments of 
‘‘Roman pottery, a portion of a lamp and pater” were found 
close by the skeletons (Oamb. Chron. Dec. 27, 1851). An 
instance of a nearly similar arrangement of seven bodies has 
been already mentioned. Then this supposed road would pass 
by a place called Kingston Stones to Bourn, where two urns 
called Roman, and half a quern formed of pudding-stone, were 
found in 1813 (Archeol. xviii. 435). It is there stated that 
no trace of a Roman road or station was known to be near to 
them, and if there was a road following this course, as is not 
improbable, it most likely was of British origin. 

3. Orger supposep Roaps rrom CamBriper.—Having 
concluded the account of the two great lines of communication 
passing through Cambridge, I might proceed at once to de- 
scribe the others which are intended to form part of this 
treatise; but it is desirable first to mention two other lines 
which have been supposed to have started from that town. 
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(1) Cambridge to Chesterford.—Dr Bennet states his belief 
that there was a road from Cambridge to Chesterford, pro- 
ceeding nearly on the line of the present tarnpike-road by 
Great Shelford and Sawston, but no trace of it has been ob- 
served. At Shelford, and therefore close by the side of this 
supposed road, there is a fine rectangular camp at a spot now 
called Granham’s Farm, It is 350 yards long from east to 
west, and rather more than 100 from north to south. The 
bank is very lofty and perfect throughout its eastern half, but 
has been levelled in the other part, owing to the house and 
farm premises being within the camp. The ditch, of great 
breadth, may be traced throughout a much greater portion of 
its extent, and is wet, part being now choked with bog and 
part full of water. 

On the top of Huckeridge Hill, near Sawston, some men 
removing gravel in Aug. 1816, found a skeleton at 3 feet 
below the surface. At the feet of the skeleton there were 
placed two vessels of bronze, the larger 15 inches across, 
and having a flat rim ornamented with a row of bosses all 
round. They found also some black coarse earthenware; an 
iron sword 2 ft. 74in. long; the iron umbo of a shield; and a 
bronze fibula formed like a double-headed snake. The remains 
were purchased by Dr E. D. Clarke for the University (Archaol. 
xviii. 340. t. 24 and 25). It is probable that they are Saxon 
or Danish remains. 

(2) Cambridge to Braughing—Dr Stukeley mentions an- 
other road leading from Cambridge to Braughing, the Ap 
Fines of the Romans, where it fell into the Erming Street. 
He says that he “ could discern many traces of it in the present 
road, as particularly beyond Barley,” and he observed “ several 
milestones, particularly a little on this side Harestreet.” Dr 
Bennet takes no notice of this line, although he quotes Stuke- 
ley’s Medallic History of Carausius, from which (ii. 144) the 
above extract is taken. I think that the real road to Ap 
Finga commenced at Chesterford passing by Strethall, Little- 
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bury Green, also called Stretley, Leebury, Pond Street, and 
then through a country with which I am totally unacquainted, 
to Hare Street and Braughing. 


III. OTHER ANCIENT ROADS IN CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. 


4, Tar Ermine Srreet.—Nearly the whole of the course 
of this road through Cambridgeshire is exactly occupied by a 
turnpike-road. Starting from London and passing Cheshunt 
and Ware it reached Braughing (Ap Fines); it proceeded 
by Buntingford and Royston, following the line of the present 
road to Godmanchester (Durotirons). At Braughing it threw 
off, as I suppose, the road already mentioned to Chesterford. 
At Royston it crossed the Icknield Way, and at two miles 
further north the Ashwell Street. At Arrington Bridge the 
Akeman Street was crossed by it. At about three miles from 
Godmanchester it passes a spot called Latenbury. It went 
through the middle of the station Durouirons, the Via Devana 
appearing to have passed on the outside of it on the north-east, 
and the Roman road from Sandy similarly on the west!: the 
three combined to cross the river Ouse together. From God- 
manchester its course was by Alconbury Hill, Sawtry, and 
Stilton (a little to the west of which place there is a Caldecot at 
about midway between the Erming Street and the Bullock Road) 
to Chesterton on the Nen, and Castor, the sites of Durosriva 
of Antoninus and Durnomaaus of Richard of Cirencester, to 
Lincoln. Between Alconbury Hill and Sawtry this is now 
called Stangate. Gale supposed that it crossed the Ouse at 
Offord (or Oldford) a little above Huntingdon, near a spot 
called Port Mead; but that does not seem to have been the 


1 DuroLirons appears to have been hexagonal and placed in the 
angle formed by those two roads, but traversed by the greater and 
probably more ancient way now called the Erming Street. The out- 
line of the station may probably be traced in the lanes surrounding 
the modern town. 
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case with the Roman road, although the original British 
Erming Way may have passed there, having come from Sandy 
by Eynesbury; I am, however, more inclined to think that 
it passed the river at or very near to Eynesbury; but of this 
mention will be made under the head of Bullock Road. Horaley, 
who will not allow that there was any station at Huntingdon 
or Godmanchester, adopts Gale’s idea, and says of this line 
coming from the north, that ‘where it is last visible on the 
south side of the river [Nen], it falls obliquely on to the 
present post-road, and so has probably crossed it near Ches- 
terton” (Horsley, Brit. Rom. 431). He is apparently in error 
when, speaking of the oblique direction of its junction with 
the post-road, he states that that shows it to have crossed that 
road. If we may trust to the Ordnance Map, as I believe to 
be the case, the road is quite straight for about ten miles, or 
for five on each side of Durosriv.z, the station close to 
Chesterton; and it is the turnpike-road that joins it at an acute 
angle, and changes its original direction for that of the Roman 
line. It is probable that the British (or other early) way 
coming from Lincoln, and now called King Stree, after passing 
through Castor (DurNomacus), crossed the river with the 
Erming Street, and accompanied it through Dorosriv.z, 
but then turning to the right parted from it and passing along 
the ‘convenient ridge of high ground” mentioned by Horsley, 
became what is now called the Bullock Road, of which a de- 
scription is given in a future page. 

Gibson (Anton. 142) considers that Durosrivz was a 
name applied to the camps placed on both sides of the river 
Nen at Castor, Alwalton, Chesterton, and Water Newton, at 
all of which places he states that remains of them have been 
found. He states that the name means “camps by the river,” 
or the “ water-cities.” In the Itinerary of Richard of Ciren- 
cester (a work deserving of little confidence owing to its more 
than doubtful authenticity) we find Durnomacus in the place 
that is occupied by Durosaivaz in Antoninus; and it is sup- 
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posed that the former was that part of the town which was 
situated on the northern side of the river at and about Castor, 
and the latter the part lying to the south of the river between 
Chesterton and Water Newton. Gibson's work above quoted 
contains an account of Durosprivz as it was then (1769) 
known, and Mr Artis has recently made very extensive exca- 
vations at Castor, and published a series of plates illustrative 
of his discoveries!. A list of Roman coins found at Castor is 
given in the Journal of the Archzological Association (ii. 265). 
A short statement of some of Mr Artis’s discoveries is also 
in that Journal (i. 1), and in the Gentleman's Magazine (xci. 
Pt. 1. 483), it is stated, that the antiquities were distributed 
over a spot of a triangular shape, of which two of the sides 
are 2 miles, and the other side 14 mile in length, the churchyard 
of Castor being at the apex. Supposing the triangle to stand 
north and south, as is most probable, this space would include 
nearly, if not quite, all the places mentioned by Gibson. 

5. Tue Icxknigtp Way.—lIt may easily be traced from 
near Thetford by Icklingham, where there are Roman remains, 
and where Horsley placed the ancient Camsorirum, crossing 
the river Lart at Lackford, and falling into the line of the 
present turnpike-road at Kentford ; it forms from thence the 
boundary of the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge as far as 
& point upon Newmarket Heath, about half a mile to the north- 
east of the Devil's Ditch. At a little distance to the east of 
Newmarket it passes a tumulus called Bury Hill. We are told 
by Dr Bennet—for I believe that its exact course is at present 
unknown—that ‘keeping to the hilly ground to the east of the 
present road, it bears directly for Ickleton, without bending 
out of its course or inclining towards the considerable Roman 
station at Chesterford, not far from which it passes. It is re- 
marked by Stukeley and Mason that, in its crossing one of the 
ancient ditches,” the Brent or Pampisford Ditch (Gough's 
Camden, 141), “so common in this part of the country, the 


1 Thave not succeeded in obtaining access to a copy of this work. 
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fosse has been evidently filled up to admit the road.” It ap- 
pears almost certain from this remark, that those antiquaries, 
or Mason alone (for he is the person mentioned by Gough), 
traced some part of its course in our county. We are informed 
above that it kept to the east of the present road from New- 
market to Chesterford, and I had hoped that the boundaries 
of parishes might restore its probable line. These boundaries 
do not however much assist us. They are very irregular in the 
neighbourhood of the present road throughout the northern 
half of the debated district, except that they coincide with 
it between Bangalore Barn and the Green Man; from the 
Balsham Dyke to the point where it becomes the boundary of 
the county they exactly follow its course. In all probability, 
then, this latter part of the modern road is on the line of the 
ancient one. When within less than a mile of Great Chester- 
ford it makes a turn nearly at right angles with its former 
course to pass Ickleton, the county boundary accompanying it 
round the curve. It then probably went by Ickleton Grange 
to a point near Chrishall Grange, from whence it may be traced 
as a nearly disused track to Known’s Folly, near to which spot 
it becomes the boundary of the counties of Cambridge and 
Hertford. It may be followed by Royston and Baldock, and 
so to Dunstable. Dr Bennet found it to be “ very manifest on 
the hill-side south-west of Ickleton and on the Downs near 
Royston.” There is no trace of it now in the former place, 
which is ploughed up, but it is used as a road near the 
latter. Near to this road Mr R. C. Neville found, in the year 
1847, at a place called Five Barrow Field (which is about 
one mile and a half from Royston, two from Melbourn, and 
three from Barkway), cinerary vessels of unbaked clay and a 
coin of the first brass of Marcus Aurelius; also a covered way 
extending from S.E. to N.W. At two miles distance, he 
informs us, that there is another similar way extending as far 
as the eye can reach to the westward. c rchwologia, Xxxii. 
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Mr Woodward supposed that the Icknield Way starting 
from Norwich passed by Buckenham to Ixworth, and from 
thence to Bury St Edmund’s. In my opinion, and in that of 
the Ordnance Surveyors, it may still be traced from near Thet- 
ford to Kentford. Mr Woodward lays down a British way on 
the line which I believe to have been taken by the Icknield 
Way, viz. from Norwich by Wymondham and Attleborough 
to Thetford. (Arohaol. xxiii. 368). 

6. AsnweL. Strert.—This name is now employed to 
designate a straight piece of road extending from near Ash- 
well to the Erming Street near Kneesworth. It was supposed 
to be the Jcknield Way by the Rev. Dr Webb, Master of 
Clare Hall and Rector of Litlington, and is called Roman by 
him. In the former idea I believe that he will be generally 
considered to have then been in error, in the latter he is most 
probably correct. This road seems to have commenced at 
Shefford, passed by Etonbury, Stotfold, and Newnham (a little 
to the south of Caldecot), by Harborough Banks, which is “a 
camp of 12 acres, where coins, &c. have been found” (Sharpe's 
Gaz. i. 78). Within a mile to the east of Ashwell it enters 
Cambridgeshire, and passing at about a mile to the south of 
Litlington church, and crossing the Erming Street, was con- 
tinued to Melbourn Bury. From that place it seems to have 
passed between the southern point of the deep morass called 
Melbourn Common, and the northern end of the Bran (or as 
I call it for distinction sake, the Haydon) Ditch, to Foulmire, 
Triplow, a little to the south of Whittlesford, where it crossed 
the southern branch of the river Cam, through Pampisford, by 
the northern end of the Brent Ditch to join the Ickmeld Way 
and Peddar Way at Bourn Bridge. 

Between Oaldecot and Henxwell were found, in 1720, many 
urns, with bones and ashes, several skeletons lying to the south- 
east, some paterze with names, lachrymatories, fibule, beads, 
&c.; also in 1724, three pater, two patellse of red earth, an 
ampulla, a small urn of different colours, a glass lachrymatory, 
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the handle and neck of a glass simpulum, stone handle of a 
sword, brass fibule, &c., were found in Henxwell parish. (Mi- 
nutes of Soc. of Antiq. quoted in Gough’s Camden, i. 342). 

Lirtinaton.—An account of the Roman burial-place by 
the Ashwell Street, “the line of communication between the 
Roman station at Ashwell and that at Ohesterford,” is given 
in the Cambridge Chronicle (April 26 and May 17, 1821). It 
is stated that 80 urns containing human bones, between 20 and 
80 simpula, 20 paterse of the red samian ware, 20 lachryma- 
tories, and about 30 earthen vessels were found. Also 2 urns 
of green glass, one square with each side measuring 8 inches 
and the height 18 inches, the other smaller; the handles of 
both are massive and beautiful, very similar to those described 
in the Archk@ologia (Vol. x. and xiv.), as discovered at Lincoln 
and Haverhill. Also two glass vessels with long necks and 
straight handles. The paterve of samian ware have the potter's 
marks PATER. F., GRACISSA . F., ELVILLI., DIVI- 
CATVS., &c.; they are 6 or 7 inches in diameter ; some have 
& leaf on the edge but no potter's mark. They frequently 
served as covers to the urns. An urn, a simpulum, and a 
patera were in general found together; the simpulum con- 
tiguous to the urn; the patera, if not used as a cover, placed 
perpendicularly touching the urn. Many tiles were found of 
about three-fourths of an inch in thickness, 17 inches in length, 
and 12 in breadth, and somewhat concave, and turned down 
at the edges about an inch. Coins were found of Constantine 
(silver), having on the reverse three stars over a globe placed 
upon an altar, with VOTIS over it and XX beneath, sur- 
rounded by the motto Bzata Tranaquititras; one of Anto- 
ninus Pius, of Alexander Severus and Quintilius'. 

To these Dr Webb adds (Arch@ol. xxvi.) coins of Hadrian, 
Quintilius, Carausius, and Magnentius; also a Roman style 
of brass, and a number of fibule of brass. Several Saxon 
coins, being silver pennies of Burgred of Mercia and of 

1 Some of the sepulchral vessels are figured in Smith’s Collect. 
Antiqua, i. t. 12, 
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Ethelred the Elder, have been found (Camb. Chron. May 17, 
1821). Many of these antiquities are now preserved at Clare 
Hall. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (May 6, 
1841), the late Rev. W. Clack exhibited coloured drawings of 
a tesselated pavement found in a Roman villa at Litlington 
(Camb. Chron. May 8, 1841), and at another meeting (Dec. 6, 
1841) he gave an account of his whole proceedings in the 
exploration of the villa, which consisted of more than thirty 
rooms and a bath (Camb. Chron. Dec. 11, 1841). It was 
situated between the Ashwell Street and Litlington church, 
and the examination of it was inostly made in the year 1829 
(Camb. Chron. May 29, 1829). Unfortunately Mr Clack’s col- 
lections were sold in Devonshire, and cannot now be traced. 

At Limlow or Limbury Hill (marked as “ Tumulus” only 
on the Ordnance Map), which is about half a mile to the 
south of the above burial-place, skeletons, with coins of 
Claudius, Vespasian, and Faustina were found in 1833, as we 
learn from the communications of the Rev. Dr Webb, made to 
the Society of Antiquaries, and published in the Archwologia 
(xxvi. 368. t. 44 and 45, also page 374). 

The Society of Antiquaries has a large olla of Anglo- 
Roman ware, much broken, found in 1843 at Melbourn, and 
presented to the Society by Mr Alex. Watford of Cambridge. 
It is 124 inches high, and 73 inches wide at the mouth (Way's 
Cat. of Antig. &c. 17). 

The Chronicle Hills, three tumuli, which stood in a line 
bearing north and south upon the eastern side of a brook 
which divides the parishes of Triplow and Whittlesford, and 
a short distance to the north of the supposed continuation of 
the Ashwell Street, were levelled in 1819, They contained the 
remains of skeletons. Adjoining them an ancient well was 
found filled with broken pieces of pottery with red and black 
glazing, and a number of tiles formed to overlap each other. 
Remains of interments were also found in other tumuli near 
the Chronicle Hills, and the remnants of a bronze vessel. One 
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of the skeletons was in a sitting posture. In both of these 
cases bones of animals were observed, and especially an enor- 
mous quantity of very small bones, but the animal to which 
they belonged was not determined (Gent. Mag. Ixxxix. 1. 
t. 27; Oamb. Chron. No. 13. 1819). 

Near Foxton, which lies to the north of Foulmire, an 
Amphora, a much broken vase of Arretine ware, and other 
articles of Roman pottery, were found in 1852 (Camb. Antig. 
Soc. Comm. i. 43. pl.), alzo a Roman key of bronze. 

At Hinxton and Whittlesford coins of the earlier emperors 
have been picked up, as I am informed by Mr E. Litchfield. 

7. Peppar Way.—The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne (Salopia 
Antiqua, 274) has employed this term to designate an ancient, 
probably Roman, road, which, having no recognized name 
throughout the greater part of its course, bears this appellation 
in the part which lies between Castle Acre and the sea. It 
began at Stratford-le-Bow near London, and passing Wood- 
ford, Epping, Harlow, Bishop's Stortford, and Newport, reached 
Great Chesterford, at about a mile beyond which it joined the 
Icknield Way, and they proceeded together at least as far as 
Worsted Lodge on the Via Devana, and perhaps to Mutlow 
Hill Gap in the Balsham Dyke. It is probable that they 
separated at the former place, and that the Peddar Way went 
by Shardlow’s Well at the northern end of the stronger part 
of the Balsham Dyke, and then along a series of lanes com- 
mencing a little to the south of Great Wilbraham, and ex- 
tending to the Beacon tumuli at Upper Hare Park on the 
ascent of Newmarket Heath. These lanes are now called the 
Street Way, and it is by the side of them that Mr Neville has 
recently excavated an extensive Anglo-Saxon burial-place, and 
found many valuable antiquities!. It seems then to have 
passed through what is now called the Running Gap in the 
Devil's Ditch, by the end of the marshy ground at St Mindred’s 


1 See “Saxon Obsequies illustrated by ornaments and weapons 
discovered by the Hon. R. C. Neville in a cemetery near Little Wil- 
braham, 1852.” 
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Well, otherwise called Favin’s Head, to Exning, where many 
Saxon and Roman (Camb. Antiq. Soc. Rep. vi. 10, and Museum) 
remains have been found. From Exning its line lay apparently 
by Chippenham and Badlingham to Mildenhall (where Roman 
remains have been found, as I learn from Mr Arthur Taylor), 
or Barton Mills, by Mareway or Portway Hill (by both of 
which names the place is known) to Brandon, and so by 
Mundford, Ickborough, and Hilborough, to Swaffham and 
Castle Acre, terminating at Brancaster. According to this 
view of the course of the Peddar Way, it would appear to 
have supplied the place for the Romans of the older British 
Icknield Way throughout that part of its course which lies to 
the east of Chesterford. The Ashwell Street probably did the 
same for many miles to the west of that place. The late 
Mr Woodward supposed that the Peddar Way reached Castle 
Acre from quite a different district. He brings it in a direct 
line from Ixworth in Suffolk by Brettenham, leaving Swaffham 
a little to the west (Archeol. xxiii. 370. t. 31). It is stated 
by him that the road is tolerably distinct from Brettenham to 
the west side of Merton Hall near Watton. 

Mr R. Gale states (Rel. Gal. in Bibl. Topog. Brit. iii. 117), 
that at a place called by the country people Starbury Hill, 
just above the London road by Audley End, there are the 
visible remains of a square work, where the author of Sir Thos. 
Smith’s life (p. 130) tells us Roman money has been found, 
particularly a golden coin of Claudius; which is also confirmed 
by Hollinshed (p. 218), who mentions likewise the finding of a 
great antique silver cup there. This camp is stated to be 
square, but is probably what is now called Ring Hill, although 
certainly that intrenchment is not square. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville has examined the Roman station 
at Chesterford with great care, and collected a very extensive 
Museum of the remaims disinterred there under his directions, 
which is preserved at Audley End. THe considers Chesterford 
to have been the Ickanu™M of the Romans. He has given an 
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account of these antiquities in two privately printed volumes 
entitled, Antiqua emplorata, and Sepulta explorata, and also a 
sketch of his proceedings in the Journal of the Archwological 
Association (iii, 208 and 344). 

The same antiquary has made excavations at Mutlow Hill, 
a large tumulus close adjoining the Balsham Dyke. He found 
Roman remains consisting of bronze fibule, armillse, &c., and 
79 coins, including those of Antoninus Pius (silver) ; Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Aurelius, Commodus, and Caracalla, of first 
brass; Vespatian, Titus, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Lucius 
Verus, of second brass; Constantine, Licinius, Gratian, Victo- 
rinus, Postumus, Allectus, Claudius Gothicus, Tetricus, Va- 
lentinian, of third brass. These were found in the examination 
of the foundations, composed of large bricks shaped from 
chalk, of a circular building, measuring 35 feet across, and 
with three feet thickness of wall (Arch@ol. Journ. ix. 229). 

Two of the barrows on the edge of Newmarket Heath, 
belonging to the group called the Beacons, were examined in 
May 1846 by a party from Cambridge. In one of them 
nothing was found, as it appeared to have been previously 
opened ; in the other the remains of a British interment, con- 
sisting of a rude vase (now in the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Museum), a few bones, and some ashes, were discovered. 
(Camb. Chron. May 23, 1846). 

In removing a barrow for the purpose of improving the 
exercise ground on Newmarket Heath, an urn of rude con- 
struction and materials, containing ashes and some bones, was 
found in its centre; also two coins, supposed to be Roman, 
and a fragment of a cup of far superior manufacture to the 
urn above mentioned, were found lying amongst the soil at 
the depth of about two feet (Camb. Chron. Jan. 26, 1827). 

Several Roman antiquities have been found at Exning, of 
which two urns are in the Cambridge Antiquarian Museum ; 
and many coins of the later Roman Emperors have occurred 
there, but they are mostly illegible. 
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There appears to have been a road leaving the Peddar 
Way at Bishop's Stortford, crossing the Hrming Street at 
Braughing, and continued to Baldock; passing by a track 
already noticed to Shefford, and perhaps carried on by Bedford, 
Higham Ferrars, Kettering, and Market Harborough to Lei- 
cester. This cross track probably started from Colchester, 
passing Braintree and Dunmow on its way to Bishop's Stortford. 

8. Tue Fen Roav.—This road appears to have started 
from the coast of Norfolk at Happisburgh, passed by Walsham, 
Reepham, and Swaffham, where it crossed the Peddar Way 
to Denver near Downham Market, where it also crossed the 
Akeman Street, and proceeded in a pretty direct line to the 
high land at Norwood Common at about a mile to the north 
of March, near to which (on the road to Wisbech, and there- 
fore probably not far from the line of the Roman Way) three 
urns full of burned bones, and a pot containing 160 denarii 
of nearly all the Emperors from Vespasian to Antoninus Pius 
inclusive, were found in 1730 (Gough's Camden, 141*); an 
aureus of Valentinianus was found there in 1845; then by 
a place called Edernell to Whittlesey, and the neighbourhood 
of Standground. It perhaps crossed the river at Peterborough, 
from whence Dr Bennet states that it had, in his time, been 
recently traced to the Roman station near Castor, and Mr 
Gibson says positively that that was its course; passing from 
Peterborough in a straight line through Milton Park, and the 
then open field to Love Hill, and so on to the center of the 
camps at Castor (Antoninus, iii.) ; or it may have gone direct 
to Chesterton, and joined the Erming Street before crossing 
the river. Sir W. Dugdale, in his History of Embanking, 
(p. 175) speaks of this road as follows: ‘“ Neither is the long 
causeway made of gravel of about 3 feet in thickness and 
60 feet broad (now [1662] covered with moor, in some places 
3, and in some others 5 feet thick), which extendeth itself 
from Downham in Norfolk (near Salter’s Lode) over the great 
wash to Charke; thence to March, Plantwater, and Edernell, 
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and so to Peterborough, in length about 24 miles, likely to 
be other than Roman work, as may be seen from the words 
of Herodian (Lib. 3) in the life of Severus the Emperor, 
where taking notice how hardy and warlike a people the 
Britons were, and of their expertness in swimming, he saith : 
‘Sed imprimis tamen cure habuit pontibus occupare paludes, 
ut stare in tuto milites .. . . siquidem pleraque loca frequentibus 
oceani alluvionibus paludescunt ; per eas igitur paludes barbari 
ipsi natant.’” In another place he remarks: “Mr Jonas 
Moore (the chief surveyor of this great work of draining in 
Cambridgeshire and the counties adjacent) tells me that the 
causeway I formerly mentioned is 60 feet broad in all places 
where they have cut through it, and about [8 inches thickness 
of gravel lying upon moor, and now in many places 3 feet 
deep under a new accession of moor” (Sir W. Dugdale to 
Sir T. Brown 1658, in Brown's Posth, Works, p. 4). Stukeley 
says that it was often discovered when digging the drains. 
I know nothing personally of this line. The difficulty of 
tracing an ancient road through such a country is of course 
peculiarly great; as however the Ordance Surveyors mark a 
‘line throughout the whole of the above course from Denver 
Sluice to Whittlesey it is nearly certain that they saw traces 
of it. On the line of this road we find that there are eleven 
miles of fen between Denver and March, and four between 
the latter place and Eldernet, and 13 mile from Whittlesey 
to Horsey Hill, where the road crossed the Old Nen river. 

In the course of the formation of the Railway at March 
three Roman vases were found in a bed of gravel three feet 
below the surface at Norwood Side by March, which are now 
in the Wisbech Museum. “In 1730, when the road was 
making from Wisbech to March [between March common 
and Guyhirne], two urns were found, in one of which were 
bones and ashes, and in the other about 300 pieces of silver 
coin, of all the Roman Emperors from Vespasian to Constan- 
tius, both inclusive, no two pieces alike (Relig. Gal. in Bibl. 
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Topog. Brit. iii. 163, and 465, where they are described). Also 
a few years since [before 1827] some coms of Adrian were 
found in a field of Mr Richards’; and more recently, in 
digging a hole for a gate-post, nearly half a peck of base 
silver, of about the time of Gallienus, was found at Stoney, 
near March” (Watson's Wisbech, 588). . 

A large quantity of Roman pottery, including samian ware 
and sepulchral urns, was presented to the Wisbech Museum, 
in Jan. 1848, by Mr W. E. Rose, which had been found at 
Stoney in the course of the formation of the railway at that 
place (Camb. Chron. Jan. 8, 1848). 

Mr I. Deck possesses a necklace of 46 rough amber, and 
three blue glass “ druidical” beads, found with a bronze spear- 
head and various other “ Roman” implements. They were 
found in company with a skeleton in Maney Fen, and were 
probably British rather than Roman (Camb. Ohron. May 2, 
1840). Maney is at some distance from any of the old roads, 
and in the heart of the fens. 

At Thorney, which is a few miles to the north of Whit- 
tlesey, many urns and coins very well preserved have been dug 
up near to the church. There were several coins of Trajan 
(Watson’s Wisbech, 560). 

About the year 1742, several Roman. lamps were found by 
a man who was ploughing at Glassmore (a district belonging 
to Whittlesey); they were made of red ware, and all found 
lying very regularly in a row (Watson's Wisbech, 569, Minutes 
of Spald. Soc. in Gough’s Camden, i. 140*). 

Mr Woodward supposed that this road reached Denver by 
a direct route from Norwich, passing by Ovington and Oxburgh. 
He mentions that traces of a road have been noticed at He- 
therset, on a farm called Plainard’s,—also in the parish of 
Saham, where three Roman pigs of lead were found,—likewise 
that there is a Roman encampment at Ovington,—and that 
Roman coins have been found at Oxburgh (Arckaol. xxiii. 368). 
This is an extremely likely course for a road to have taken; 
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but, even allowing of its existence, it does not destroy the high 
probability of the line by Swaffham having also existed. There 
appear to be traces of an ancient road passing by Stradset to 
Swaffham, and also, I think, to the east of that place on the 
way to Happisburgh, and perhaps Norwich. 

9. Exy to Spatpina.—Dr Stukeley believed that a road 
branched from the Akeman Street at Littleport (at least 90 I 
understand his remarks), and went by the way of Welney, pro- 
bably along the line of the Old Causeway Dyke to Upwell and 
Elm ; and from thence in a direct line to Spalding. It seems 
to have kept on the western side of the Ouse (which then ran 
in the course of what is now called the Welney River) to 
Welney, at which place many Roman coins have been found 
(Gough’s Camden, 141*), of which Watson ( Wesbech, 553) tells 
us that they were obtained in 1718 (Cole's MS.), and that 
plates of them were engraved and presented to Trinity College 
Library by Beaupré Bell. At Upwell it probably crossed the 
river and took a direct course along the Old Causeway Dyke 
to Upwell, near to which place, in 1844, “some labourers 
digging upon an old Roman road, in the occupation of G. Wooll, 
Esq. ... found two vases filled with coins of various sizes in an 
excellent state of preservation” (Gent. Mag. N.S. ix. 302). 
The road appears to have again crossed the river immediately 
after passing Upwell. 

“About the year 1713, not far from a tumulus at Elm, 
an urn full of small Roman brass coins, most of them of Vie- 
torinus and Petricus, was taken up; and a Roman altar, 26 
inches high and 14 broad (Cole’s MSS.), is said to have been 
found at the same place. Also coins of Roman emperors from 
Gallienus down to Gratian were found in this parish, and de- 
posited with Beaupra Bell, Esq., who has given an account 
thereof” (Bib. Top. iii. p. 169). 

Concerning the further course of the road it may be well 
to quote the remarks of Stukeley as follows: ‘“ I suppose this 
road passed the Wisbech river above the town towards Guy- 
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hurn Chapel, [probably at or near to Cold Harbour, | then went 
to Trokenholt and Clow’s Cross, ...from thence in a straight 
line to Spalding; by this means most of the square forts in 
[the Wapentake of] Elloe, where Roman antiquities were dis- 
covered, together with most of the southern hamlets, will be 
found to be situated near or upon it.” Concerning the places 
thus noticed he states as follows: ‘‘ At Gedney Hill several 
Roman coins have been found, some of Antoninus. In the 
same hamlet, about two miles north of Southsea bank, is a 
pasture called the High Doles, being a square doubly moated, 
where ancient foundations have been dug up and some Roman 
coins. Another like square so moated is in the parish of 
[Sutton] St Edmunds, about the same distance from the said 
bank where the like matters have been discovered. Aswich 
Grange [doubtless Aswichtoft] in Whaplode Drove parish 
[where Roman coins are still found (Rep. ge. of Assoc. Archit. 
Soc. i. 341)] is a high piece of ground square and moated 
about: in this and near it many Roman coins have been dug 
up, and urns, which I have seen. In the parish of Fleet near 
Ravensclough, about 1698, upon a piece of high ground where 
buildings had been, Mr Edw. Lenton dug up a large urn with 
letters round it, full of Roman coins, about the quantity of 
three pecks,... they were of brass piled edgeways, mostly of 
the time of Gallienus and the thirty tyrants so called, Tetricus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Victorinus, Carausius, Allectus, &.” (Stuk. 
Itin. Cur. i. 11 and 13). 

A road supposed to have crossed this at Elm and led to 
Wisbech, &c., will be described presently. 

10. Surrotx anp Sawtgy Way.—Several portions of 
this road are still in use, and are called the Suffolk Way to 
the south of the fens, and Sawiry Way to the north of them. 
It came from London to Dunmow (Casaromacus!) by Wixoe, 
where it crossed the Via Devana, to Straddishall, by a very 
direct course, but perhaps threw off a loop route near Stam- 
bourne, by Ridgewell and Clare to Straddishall. It then seems 
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to have changed its direction from north-east to a little to the 
west of north; passing by Lidgate, where Roman bricks and 
@ coin of Alexander Severus have been found, and at a little 
beyond which place it forms the boundary of the counties of 
Suffolk and Cambridge, and bears the name of Suffolk Way ; 
near Ouseden, from whence coins of Lucilia and Salonina have 
been obtained by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Passing 
to the east of Newmarket it seems to have gone through Chip- 
penham Park to Fordham, along Brook Street to Soham, 
where on a piece of ground resembling an island in the fen 
seven or eight urns were found (Sir W. Dugdale in a letter to 
Sir T. Brown, 1658, in Brown's Posth. Works, 4), and with a 
raised gravel crest, along Soham Causeway to Ely. This 
raised part or causeway is believed to have been made, I 
should rather say repaired, for the first Bishop of Ely by a 
monk named John, (Ledger Book of Ely as quoted by Dug- 
dale, Embank. cap. 41). In those times it was not unfrequent 
to say that a road was made by some one, when in fact 
it was only restored from a state of extreme decay upon the 
former foundation. Mr Litchfield informs.me that he has a 
Roman fibula and spear-head from Soham Fen. 

I suspect that it left Ely along the high lands by Alder- 
forth (perhaps Old Road) to Witchford, then passing a little 
to the north of Sutton (South Town) to Bury Steads, where 
it descended into the fen, and probably emerged again, after a 
distance of five miles, at Colne, the name of which shows that 
it probably is a Roman site. 

Mr Hartshorne (Salop. Antig. 278) proposes a different 
course for this, which he calls the Sawiry Way. He com- 
mences it at Thetford, 2} miles south of Ely, and believes 
it to have passed by Stretham, Wilburton and Haddenham, 
where Roman vessels have been found (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Museum); Earith, where fragments of Roman pottery were 
found in a field on his land, and given to the Wisbech Mu- 
seum by Mr John Brown, a respected member of the Society 
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of Friends, in 1848. What seem to have been British re- 
mains, such as ‘‘a dagger,” are also mentioned by him as 
having been obtained from near the river Ouse at Earith. 
He has in his possession a ‘“‘ Roman figure in brass, about 
9 inches in height,” found there, and states, in a letter with 
which he has favoured me, that querns have been met with: 
also in the same field where the pottery lay he found a ‘“‘square 
of about 16 feet, set with common pebbles, about 2 feet below 
the soil, with a pebbled path leading from it ;” also a coin of 
Commodus. Thence to Needingworth and the neighbourhood 
of St Ives, whence it was continued along what is still called 
the Sawtry Way, and which commences at about one mile to 
the west of St Ives. Should this be the correct view, it may 
have approached the river Ouse from Soham by crossing the 
narrow fen to Barraway, which is on high land and just op- 
posite to Thetford. Even under this supposition it seems highly 
probable that the line from Ely to Colne is also ancient. 

It is worthy of remark that there is another drier but 
circuitous route by which Thetford may be reached from 
Fordham, viz. by keeping along the top of the narrow ridge 
of so-called “highland” by Wicken and Spinny Abbey to 
Fordey, and thence crossing the river to Thetford. The word 
Fordey, or Road Island, as it probably may be translated, is 
suggestive. On my supposition that this road went to Colne, 
it must have divided into two branches; one going to the 
neighbourhood of St Ives! to be continued along the Sawiry 
Way, as would also be the case on Mr Hartshorne’s plan, 
the other proceeding to Bury, near Ramsey. Doubtless there 
was some road from Bury to the Erming Street and Via 
Devana, and as much of the country lying to the west of Bury 
must have been very difficult to traverse, it seems not unlikely 

1 Gorham states (St Neots, 15), on the authority of Hutchinson’s 
MS. on Huntingdonshire, that there was a Roman post at Holywell 
near St Ives. He says that there was a chain of forts on the Ouse, 


viz. Sandy, Eynesbury, Godmanchester, and Holywell. The first three 
are well known; the last I now hear of for the first time. 
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that a road was directed towards Huntingdon, and perhaps also 
went to a ford at or near Hemingford or Holywell, so as to 
communicate with the Via Devana, which passes at not more 
than a mile to the south of the river at the former place. If 
this ford was at Holywell, the way probably passed by 
Swavesey; but if, as seems far more probable, the Ouse was 
crossed at Hemingford, it is likely that the connecting track 
was continued beyond the way to Cambridge, along what is 
now called the Moat’s Way, by Littlebury to Latenbury on 
the Erming Street, and possibly may have even extended by 
Graveley to join the road to Sandy. 

The modern Sawtry Way is a straight line of road com- 
mencing on Houghton Hill, and passing by King’s and Abbot's 
Ripton and Wood Walton to join the Ermng Street or 
Stangate, near Sawtry. 

Mr Litchfield has a small sacrificial cup made of bronze 
of about six inches in height, with two handles formed in 
imitation of the caduceus of Mercury, and on each side a cen- 
taur, one of which is playing upon a pipe. It was found in 
the deep cutting made for the railroad, near Somersham, a few 
years since. 

At a later period there seems to have been considerable 
communication across the Ouse near St Ives, which caused 
the contiguous villages of Hemingford Grey and Abbots to 
spring up on the south side, and Wyton and Houghton simi- 
larly on the northern side of the river. 

1]. Atvrets Causeway.—There is an ancient road 
which each of these routes crosses at right angles: in one 
instance near Witcham, and in the other at Haddenham. 
As much of this road as is nearly certainly ancient is almost 
parallel to the Akeman Street, and served, like it, as a way 
from the drier lands near Cambridge to the islands in the fen. 
Before the diversion of the waters of the Ouse from what is 
now called the Old Ouse or Old West River to the magnificent 
artificial cuts known as the Bedford Rivers, the access to those 
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islands must have been always difficult and often nearly im- 
possible. The Romans reached them by means of the road 
from Cambridge to Ely, crossing the river and its accompany- 
ing fen near Stretham; and their judgment in selecting this 
route is shown by its having continued with little interruption, 
and with only slight deviations from its line, to be the principal 
way into the Isle of Ely up to the present time. At a late 
period of the middle ages, and until the modern causeway near 
Stretham was formed, a track starting from Cottenham and 
crossing the West River at Twenty-pence Ferry communicated 
with Wilburton. Proceeding up ‘the old valley of the Ouse 
we next arrive at the road first mentioned in this paragraph. 
It is probably first seen at about halfway between Rampton 
and Willingham, at a spot marked by a sort of square on the 
Ordnance Map!, From that place it may be faintly traced to 
Balsar’s Hill; a large circular camp, the ramparts of which 
have been much lowered since the enclosure of the district, 
and seem to be gradually disappearing under the plough. 
This camp is supposed to derive its name from Belasis, a com- 
mander under King William I., and may have been occupied 
by him during the war between that king and the Saxons 
collected in the Isle of Ely. It seems improbable that he 
made it; and if Aldreth Causeway is Roman, as some believe, 
then Balsar’s Hill was probably a British fort occupied by the 
Roman troops. From Balsar’s Hill to Aldreth the road is 
more distinct. It crosses the Old Ouse at High Bridge, and 
from thence to Aldreth is called Aldreth Causeway?. This 
causeway, although now but little used, was once of such con- 
sequence that (as I learn from my friend the Rev. S. Banks, 
Rector of Cottenham, but formerly resident at Haddenham) 


1 This spot is now altered by enclosure, and there is nothing left 
to account for its singular form at the time when the map was made. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to remind antiquaries that Aldreth is a 
corruption of Etheldreda, the foundress of the abbey of Ely. This 
name adds, in my opinion, to the probability that William I. found 
a road here, and did not make it, as some have supposed. 
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various parishes in the fens are liable to provide for the repair 
of small parts of it respectively. From Aldreth the road is 
continued by what is called the Sand Way to Haddenham, 
and probably extended to Witcham, or even further. It is not 
improbable that this line of communication was connected at 
its southern end with Cambridge, along what is now called 
Cuckoo Lane, and by the village of Histon. Country people 
inform me that, before the inclosure, there was an old road 
that diverged to the right from the Via Devana at How 
House, and led to Histon: this may have been the original 
line to Cambridge. 

-At Rampton, about 14 mile to the south of Balsar's Hill, 
there is a curious quadrangular mound defended by a deep and 
broad ditch, and also an outer bank upon three of its sides. It 
is called Giant’s Hill, and its use is not apparent. 

A small Roman urn was found at Rampton in 1843 (Camb. 
Antiq. Museum). At Cottenham, which lies at about halfway 
between this road and the Akeman Street, a fourth brass coin of 
Gratianus, a small Roman urn, the neck of a large vase, and 
part of an amphora have been found (Camb. Antiq. Museum). 
At Over, distant about two miles from the other side of this 
road, a denarius of Faustina the elder has been found; and 
recently a great number of the copper coins of the lower 
empire, were obtained by Mr J. Symons, in the remains of a 
metal box. As far as could be made out they appeared to be 
mostly coins of Constantine, as I am informed by Mr E. 
Litchfield. Also chains of complicated construction and ap- 
parently Roman, one having large hooks attached, probably for 
hanging meat, the other intended to suspend a camp-kettle, 
were found at a depth of about five feet in Over fen, in 1850 
(Camb, Antiq. Museum). At Coveney, which is not far from 
Witcham, the beautiful British shields described in the ‘ Pub- 
lications’ of the Society, and preserved in its Museum, were 
found. 

Bury.—aAs it is believed that the station at Bury has not 
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been described, it is desirable to introduce some account of it 
here. The village of Bury is situated at about a mile to the 
south of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire. The station is a little 
to the south of the church on a slight elevation called May 
Hill, but is not now to be easily traced. The eastern side 
nearly corresponds with the hedge by the road to Warboys,,. 
and is raised several feet above the road by scarping the slope 
of the hill. The northern end of this bank is occupied by the 
hedge, but in its southern half the hedge is placed at its base. 
The southern side of the station is to the north of a hedge at 
its eastern, and to the south of it at its western end. The 
western side is divided into two parts by the shape of the hill 
and the boggy ground at its base. It is formed with a terrace 
placed against the base, or rather cut out, of the hill just 
above the marsh, through which a brook flows at a short 
' distance. The parts of this side are nearly straight, and are 
connected by a curve; along the whole of it the terrace is to 
be traced. The northern side appears now to be occupied by 
a hedge, but cannot be clearly made out. The inclosed space 
is large, being fully a furlong in length from north to south, 
but less from east to west, and narrower in its northern than 
its southern half. It is commandingly situated, and must have 
had great strength. Its interior rises into a considerable hill 
for this flat district, and its highest point is capped by a large. 
tumulus with a cup-shaped top. With the slight exception of 
the parts on the outside of the eastern and southern hedges, 
the whole forms one grass field, and does not appear to have 
ever been under the plough. See plan Plate 4. 

12. Bory to Wissrcn anp Spaupine.—There is 
reason to suspect that a Roman road went from Bury, perhaps 
along an embankment crossing Bury Plashes to Ramsey; then 
by Cold Harbour, near Ramsey Mere to Benwick, where 
Roman coins have been found (Stukeley, Car. ii. 139); then 
by Appleborough, near Doddington, where, in 1821, some cop- 
per coins of the Emperors Decentius and Constantius were 
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found (Watson's Wisbech, 585); there has also been a recent 
discovery of a large quantity of Roman pottery at Wimblington, 
on the line of the railway, and near to it, as Mr W. E. Rose 
informs me ; he also tells me that near the same spot a vase 
was turned up by the plough in 1848, containing at least 2000 
copper coins in a very decomposed state. Mr Rose states 
that, ‘curiously enough the bottom of the vase contained a 
piece of lead evidently run into it in a liquid state, the size 
and thickness being equal to a twopenny piece.” He adds 
that ‘the whole of this locality [near Doddington] has produced 
Roman and British antiquities.” The track went by March, 
where, near to the church, there is a square entrenchment, 
having Burrow Moor and Burrow Farm adjoining it. It next 
crossed the Fen Road, and passing Coldham, where Mr Rose 
states, in the letter with which he has favoured me, that drain- 
pipes and other Roman fragments have been found; and — 
Waldersey, where a Roman vase was found in 1845. Also 
at the latter place, in the year 1785, ‘an earthen pot contain- 
ing a considerable quantity of small copper coins, chiefly of 
Valentinian and Arcadius, was dug up (Watson's Wisbech, 507, 
and 508); and in 1845 a large Roman vase was found in 
Waldersey Fen, and presented to the Wisbech Museum by 
Mr W. Jecks, where most of the above-mentioned antiquities 
are also preserved. 

At and near to Wisbech many Roman coins have occurred. 
An aureus of Valentinian, found in 1845, is in the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Museum. In the Wisbech Museum there are 
Roman coins found on the North Brink, and a Roman vase 
found in a field at South Brink, and coins from other parts of 
the neighbourhood. Beyond Wisbech the road passed on at - 
a short distance within the Roman sea-bank by Newton, where 
coins of Gallienus occurred in about the year 1787 (Watson’s 
Wisbech, 487), and more recently of Victormus; by Tydd 
St Mary, near to which place at Tydd Gout a vase was found 
in the Roman sea-bank, and is now in the Wisbech Museum, 
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Long Sutton and Fleet, to Spalding. My information con- 
cerning this part of the road is derived from a paper in the 
Reports, &c. of the Associated Architectural Societies (i. 340), 
in which it is described, and stated to be “ probably the old 
British path on the borders of the marsh, it being still at Fleet 
called Haregate or Hergate. In the old terriars the road 
has the same name to Spalding. A part of this road at and 
beyond Moulton was originally a little to the north of the 
present road, and is still called Old Spalding Gate ;” otherwise 
it corresponds with the modern road. 

It must be confessed that the whole of the above line of 
supposed road is chiefly founded upon probability and the dis- 
covery of antiquities. The undoubted existence of Roman sea- 
banks on the coast of the Wash, show that this district was 
considered of value at that period. Dugdale was fully con- 
vinced that the sea-board of Marshland and Holland was 
gained from the sea by the Romans (Hmbanking, cap. 34). 
At Walsoken near Wisbech, and close to the Roman sea- 
bank, two coins of Constantine were found, and presented to 
the Wisbech Museum (Camb. Chron., March 2, 1850). At 
Walpole St Peter, a few miles to the north of Wisbech, and 
also close to these sea-banks, Mr E. Cony stated that a tenant 
of his, ‘“‘ who lives under the bank, upon digging in his garden, 
about three feet under ground, found many Roman bricks, 
and an aqueduct made with earthen pipes. These pipes were 
made of pale reddish earth, and grew hard again upon their 
being exposed some time to the air; the length of these was 
20 inches, the bow 33 inches, the thickness of their sides half 
an inch, one of the ends much smaller than the other.” (Jn 
a letter from E. Cony, Esq., to R. Gale, Esq., dated Nov. 8, 
1727, in Bibl. Topog. Brit. (Relig. Gal.) iii. 49). 

A spear, the umbo of a shield, an earthen vessel, and a 
glass drinking-cup, similar to those figured by Mr ©. R. Smith, 
(Oollectanea Antiqua, ii. t. 51), were found at Chatteris, on a 
slightly elevated spot near Somersham | now called Chatteris | 
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Ferry. They are described and figured in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (xxxvi. 119), by Dr Stukeley, and although called 
British by him were undoubtedly Saxon remains. “In 1824, 
an earthen vessel, which contained about 1000 small copper 
coins, chiefly of Constantius, many of Constans and Constan- 
tine, and a few with the...emblem of Romulus and Remus 
suckled by the wolf, was ploughed up near the [same] ferry, 
two miles from the town, on the site of the ancient river or 
West Water” (Watson’s Wisbech, 578). 

A large Roman vase was found at Chatteris in 1830, and 
@ small sepulchral vase containing ashes in 1819, both of which 
were presented to the Wisbech Museum by Mr J. Girdle- 
stone; also in the course of the works for the railroad near 
to that place, a large vase containing bones was dug up and 
given to that museum by Mr W. E. Rose. 

Near the road leading from Somersham to Chatteris, an 
urn with Roman coins, and others with 60 coins of the later 
emperors, were found in 1731 (Gough's Camden, 159). And 
Dr Stukeley states (Relig. Gal. in Bibl. Topog. Brit. iii, 115) 
that Roman coins and antiquities have been found at So- 
mersham. 

At Cold Harbour, which is close to what was Ramsey 
Mere, this supposed road appears to have divided, a branch 
towards the north being called Cnut’s Dyke, which will be 
noticed presently. 

13. Tae Buttock Roav.—For convenience I have em- 
ployed this name to denote a road extending from Verulamium 
to Chesterton on the Nen, with a branch to Godmanchester ; 
although it only bears that denomination in a part of its 
course, which may perhaps rightly be considered as a British 
Way rather than a Roman Street. It is hoped that this 
extension of the name will not be considered as very objec- 
tionable, when it is remembered that there is no name for 
the part of it which was certainly used, and perhaps much 
improved, by the Romans. It scarcely touches our county, 
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but as some miles of it appear on the map it ought to be 
noticed here. If we commence at Baldock, where it crossed 
the Icknield Way, we find it to have nearly coincided with 
the modern turnpike-road for many miles to Biggleswade. At 
less than a mile from Baldock we arrive at Norton Bury, 
where, as has been already stated, a road to Shefford pro- 
bably branched from it. A few miles in advance there is a 
Caldecote near to it on the right; and at a few miles further 
we meet with Stratton. Due east of Biggleswade it crosses 
the Akeman Street, and leaving Road Farm a little to the 
right the modern road deserts it, and it follows the line of a 
fence, but. is nearly or quite effaced for about a mile. It then 
reappears by a tumulus near to Fursdon Hall, and may be 
seen crossing the marshy land to Stratford and Chesterfield 
(or Chesterton, as named hy Gorham), the site of Satenz. 
On the opposite side of the river Ivel there are again two 
Caldecotes. On Galley Hill, above Stratford, there is a small 
square Roman fort (probably that called Chesterton by Stukeley, 
Itin. Cur. 74), very strongly situated, as the sandy hill slopes 
abruptly from its ramparts on three of the sides. Separated 
from this fort by a narrow and deep valley is a point of ele- 
vated land, which is nearly surrounded by abrupt slopes, and 
has a very deep trench and lofty embankment drawn across 
the narrow neck, which connects it with the adjoining elevated 
district. Exactly opposite to the camp on Galley Hill there 
is a ford of the river Ivel, which was defended on its western 
side by the ancient ramparts called Beeston Berrys, of which 
there are now only faint traces to be seen. It is uncertain 
what was the exact site of Satenz; and indeed as the space 
between the hills and the marshes is narrow, it may have been 
of considerable length, and trusted for its defence to the forti- 
fications on the higher ground above it. My friend Mr Arthur 
Taylor places it at the spot occupied by the railway station, 
above which there is an irregular hill-top fortified along its 
curved edge by a tolerably strong rampart, but quite open at 
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its eastern side, where it adjoins the hill-country. This place is 
called Ceesar's Camp, but was probably a temporary British 
post. If the station was at the place supposed by Mr Taylor, 
the road probably ascended the hill through a hollow on its 
north-western side. The Roman station is more usually placed 
at Chesterfield, about a quarter of a mile to the south of the 
railway station; and Dr Bennet states (Lysons’ Bedford, 27) 
that “from the north-east side of the station, near the banks 
of the Ivel, this road continues through a small valley, leaving 
the British camp above-mentioned [Czesar’s Camp] on the 
left-hand, and another hill which has been dug up for a stone- 
quarry on the right, straight to a hedge-row, which runs 
down through a piece of land to a small copse in the bottom 
[probably Hawksbury Wood], thence it continues equally 
straight, first as a boundary between Mr Pym’s land and 
Sandy field [the Hasell Hedge], and then entering some en- 
closures crosses the road to Everton and Tempeford, then 
passes through a farm-yard, leaving the house [Gibraltar] to 
the left, and through some more enclosures to a farm-house 
[Low Farm, which is in Cambridgeshire,] which stands upon 
it, then through another enclosure to Tempsford Marsh [where 
there is a Cold Harbour a little on the right]; after passing 
which it ascends the hill close to a barrow or tumulus, almost 
the invariable attendant on Roman roads.” This tumulus is 
now destroyed, and its exact site unknown. Taking up the 
account of the road from this place, as given by Gorham 
(St Neots, pp. 3 and 4), and starting from Crane Hill, upon 
some part of which this tumulus stood, it bears north-east, 
‘leaving the manor farm of Puttock’s Hardwich and Lans- 
bury grounds a little on the west, it forms the boundary be- 
tween Eynesbury and Abbotsley parishes....It crosses the 
road from St Neots to Cambridge close to the village of 
Weal; the main road being cut off from its course, and form- 
ing an elbow of about 200 yards upon the very line of the 
Roman Street.” Soon afterwards it forms the boundary of 
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Cambridge and Huntingdon shires near Graveley, and then 
bears directly for Godmanchester. Mr Gorham justly remarks, 
that “‘it is not to be distinguished by an elevated crest...the 
repeated action of the plough has completely obliterated its 
former character; it consequently presents to the eye nothing 
more than an ordinary field-track.” It does not seem to have 
entered the hexagonal station at Godmanchester, but passing 

along its western side, as the Via Devana did along the 
' north-eastern, combined with it and the Erming Street to 
cross the Ouse. This is the Roman line, and we have now 
to endeavour to trace the British Way, which probably sepa- 
rated from it at a little to the south of Puttock’s Hardwich, if 
indeed it did not continue along the valley from Sandy, and 
went to Eynesbury, then crossed the Ouse probably at Eaton 
ford and went by Stirtlow (Streetlow?), Buckden, Brampton 
Hut, where it was crossed by the Via Devana, to Alconbury 
Weston!. For about a mile beyond that place, the exact 
line that it followed is not known. It then commences being 
called by the name of the Bullock Road at Upton, and soon 
passes by Coppingford and Cold Harbour. After advancing 
five miles we find another Cold Harbour, immediately after 
passing which the road crosses to the west of Billing Brook, 
thereby departing from the right course to Chesterton. Pro- 
bably it originally kept to the eastern side of the brook, and 
arrived at Chesterton by the “‘ convenient ridge of high ground” 
mentioned by Horsley (Brit. Rom. 431). It is also probable 
that this part of the ancient road obtained its present name 
from being used by the drovers taking their cattle along it on 
the way to the great market at St Ives. It is well known 
that they always followed the grassy parish-roads, when in 
their power, so as to avoid toll-gates and obtain ways more 
suited to the feet of cattle than the hard turnpike-roads. 

1 Near Hail Weston, on the way to Great Stoughton and to the 
south of the road, a bronze figure of Mercury is recorded by the Rev. 


G. C. Gorham to have been found. He gives a map of the remains 
in that neighbourhood. (Archeol. xxi. 550, t. 27.) 
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14, Cnur's Dyxe.—This now forms the foundation of 
the road from Bodsey near Ramsey to Pond’s Bridge, and 
was continued by Horsey Hill and Standground to Peter- 
borough. It runs by the side of Cnut’s, or Suard’s, or Oak- 
ley’s, Delph, and also bears those names, It forms the boun- 
dary of Cambridgeshire throughout nearly the whole of its 
course. Reynolds (Anton. 258) says that it was a paved 
causeway. It is older than the time of Cnut (as is shown below 
under the head of Car Dyke), and is very probably Roman. 


IV. ANCIENT DITCHES. 


The four remarkable ancient ditches which are found in 
the southern part of Cambridgeshire are well deserving of at- 
tention, both from the grandeur of execution which is seen in 
two of them—for they are, it is believed, the strongest boundary 
ditches to be found in the kingdom—and from the remarkably 
skilful manner in which they have been planned so as to serve 
the purpose of their makers, and at the same time be of the 
least extent possible. From the fact that the elevated ram- 
part is certainly on the western side of three of them, it may 
be stated with confidence that they were made by the inhabit- 
ants of the district now forming the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, as a defence against the attacks of the people of the 
interior. If it is really the fact that the Roman roads have been 
cut through the ditches in at least three places, as is stated 
to be the case by several of the older antiquaries who saw 
them at a time when inclosure had not altered the surface of 
the country as is now the case, nor the turnpike-roads been 
formed which represent the ancient Roman or British lines of 
way, and when therefore there was far more certainty to be 
attained concerning the line of these ways; if, I repeat, the 
Romans did cut through the banks and fill up the ditches 
to make their roads, then of course the ditches were formed 
anteriorly to the complete Roman settlement of this district. 
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Some persons have supposed that they were made by the fol- 
lowers of Boadicea, others that they were the work of invaders, 
perhaps Belgze, to secure the district conquered from the former 
Celtic inhabitants. It seems nearly if not quite impossible 
to lay down the course of the Icknield Way, and the Roman 
Road which undoubtedly succeeded it, so as to avoid crossing 
one or more of these ditches; and had the ditches been works 
of a later time than the roads, we could hardly expect to have 
found the gaps cut exactly upon the line of the roads, as seems 
to be the case with that near Pampisford, even if so much 
cannot be said with certainty concerning those in the Balsham 
and Devil's ditches. 

However that may be, there is no doubt that in the Saxon 
period they formed the boundary between East Anglia and 
Mercia, and that the easternmost of them marked the limit of 
the halidome of St Edmund’s Abbey at Bury, in the time of 
King Cnut. Until recently also it was the boundary of the 
diocess of Norwich. Each of these ditches extending from 
fen or marshy land to a wooded country, and quite crossing 
the narrow open district which formed the march of these ter- 
ritories, and by which alone East Anglia could be approached 
without great difficulty, must have presented a formidable ob- 
stacle to the usual predatory inroads which constituted so large 
a part of the warfare of those ages. 

1. Tse Devit’s Ditco.—tThis is the most easterly of 
these remarkable works, and by far the greatest although not 
the longest of them. It extends across Newmarket Heath 
from the fens at Reche to the woodlands at Camois Hall near 
Wood Ditton (Ditch town), and is nearly straight throughout, 
lying from north-west to south-east. It is very perfect, but 
more especially so at the end nearest to Reche and in the 
neighbourhood of Stetchworth Park. Many gaps have been 
cut through it by filling up the ditch with the materials of the 
bank, and it is now impossible to determine at what dates they 
were made. One called the Running Gap probably allowed 
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the ancient road (named above the Peddar Way) from Ches- 
terford to Exning to pass; but concerning this I must refer 
to the remarks already made. Another permitted the Icknield 
Way to pass; and the others have been made for purposes 
which it is not now easy to point out. The first mention of 
it with which I am acquainted is that King Edward fought a 
battle near to it (inter duo fossata sancti Eadmundi) in the 
year 902, as recorded by Matthew of Westminster (Flores 
Hist. fol. 268). The other ditch was doubtless the Balsham 
Dyke. According to measurements made by Sir H. Dryden 
and communicated to the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, the bank 
is 18 feet above the level of the country, 30 feet above the 
bottom of the ditch, and 12 feet in width at the top; the 
width of the ditch is 20 feet; the length of the slope of the 
bank on its eastern side is 30 feet, and that of the bank and 
ditch together 46 feet!. In its more perfect parts it probably 
is very nearly of its original form and size, as its surface has 
apparently never been disturbed since the turf first grew over 
it. At Stetchworth there is a rather large and almost square 
camp close to its western side, which may have been Roman. 
At Reche coins of Constans, and of the type bearing URBS 
ROMA, have been found; in Bottisham Fen, Roman vessels 
and also bronze fibulz ; in Burwell Fen, Roman vessels and a 
coin of Alexander Severus. These places lie north and south, 
and at a short distance from Reche. 

2. Tue Fream or Batsuam Dyxz.—tThis is seven 
miles to the west of the Devil’s Ditch. It is not straight like 

1 These measurements differ considerably from those made by 
Mr A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., and communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in March, 1843. He states that at a little to the south of the 
Cambridge and Newmarket Road “the vallum presents an escarp- 
ment inclined at an angle of 70 degrees, which, measured along the 
slope, is 90 feet in length. On the top of the vallum is a cursus or 
way about 18 feet in width.” (Camb. Chron. 22 Apr. 1843). The 
ditch is certainly very different in its proportions ia different parts, 


and may have been so originally. I am inclined to prefer Sir H. 
Dryden’s measurements as being nearest to the truth. 
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the Devil’s Ditch, but considerably curved in several parts of 
its course, to meet the requirements of the ground. It com- 
menced at Fen Ditton (named, as was Wood Ditton, from 
the ditch), probably close to the river Cam, just below the 
church, and may still be traced along the road to Quy, which 
is formed in part below its bank and in part upon it. At Quy 
bridge we lose sight of it, indeed Wilbraham Fen was a 
sufficient defence from that point until we arrive at Great 
Wilbraham. At about half a mile to the south of the latter 
place it commences again, and may be followed (although 
much reduced by cultivation) running due south to Shardlow’s 
Well, near Fulbourn, It then shows itself in all its greatness, 
and continues in beautiful preservation for several miles to the 
south-east, until approaching Balsham it is again much injured. 
The depth of this ditch from the top of the bank is now, in its 
best preserved part, about 20 feet. The detached part near 
Ditton is not quite two miles in length, but the other portion, 
extending from Wilbraham to Balsham, is not less than six miles 
long. It crosses the supposed line of the Icknield Way near 
to a tumulus called Mutlow Hill, and is said to have been filled 
up to allow it to pass; but of that, however probable it may be, 
there is no proof. As has been already stated, the Peddar 
Way seems to have passed it at the point where it forms an 
angle at Shardlow’s Well, and where also it has been levelled 
at some former period. 

Here again we have a line of defence drawn from the 
woodlands across an open chalky district to the fens. We also 
see how advantage was taken of the fenny spot near Wil- 
braham to avoid the necessity of making about two miles of 
artificial defence. It must be remembered that at the ancient 
period when these ditches were made, the fens consisted pro- 
bably of a series of islands surrounded by morasses and lakes, 
although not so wet as they became in the middle ages from 
the silting up of the outfalls of the rivers which pass through 
them ; that a nearly detached piece of fen, like that at Wil- 
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braham, was almost always flooded; and that the Cam and 
other rivers ran for many miles above the true fen districts 
through a continuous, although often narrow, line of marshes’. 
If then a fortification was made extending from the edge of 
the fen, or of the fenny banks of the Cam, or one of its tribu- 
taries, across the open belt of country until it reached the 
extensive woodlands lying towards the south-east, a very perfect 
security would be obtained against the cattle-driving propensi- 
ties of the neighbours of those who made the ditch. We have 
seen that this is what was done in the case of the two ditches 
already noticed, and such will also be found to be the fact in 
the two instances which remain to be described. 

3. Tue Brent or Pampisrorp Ditca.—This is only 
about one mile and three quarters in length, and of slight 
depth. It begins at a place called Brent-ditch End at Pam- 
pisford, and extends in a nearly south-east direction through 
the plantations of Pampisford Hall. It may be traced to a 
spot close to Abington Park, but did not quite certainly ter- 
mimate there, for considerable changes have been made in the 
arrangement of the ground: as, however, the woodland com- 
menced thereabouts it probably did not extend much beyond 
that spot. Mr Hartshorne says that “it has no bank on either 
side,” but that “the vallum.was on the same side as that of 
the other dykes,” viz. the eastern. I do not quite understand 
this remark, but a recent examination of it near Pampisford 
Hall, where it is in the best preservation, has shown that there 
is still a low but well-marked bank on its western side, and no 
trace of one on the eastern. In the winter when the trees are 
leafless this is well seen. The turnpike-road which now re- 
presents the Icknield Way crosses it, and the ditch is filled 
up by the side of the road. This might be taken for the place 


1 A good idea of the fen islands may be obtained from the map, 
derived from a survey made in the year 1604, and published in 
Colonel John Armstrong’s History of the Navigation of the Port of 
King’s Lynn and of Cambridge. Fol. London, 1767. 
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where the old way crossed, was it not known (as I learn from 
W. P. Hamond, Esq. of Pampisford Hall) to be of recent 
formation. Dr Mason states (Gough's Camden, 141), that 
‘‘ towards the middle it has been filled up for the Icknield Way 
to pass over it;” and the spot referred to by him must be the 
site of the present road, as there is no other gap. 

At Brent-ditch End a marshy district commences, which is 
connectéd with and continued along the course of the river 
Grant, or Cam, until it joins the great level of the fens. 

4, Tue Bran or Harvon Dircu.—It commences at 
the southern end of a tract of fen called Melbourn Common 
(which is connected with a branch of the river Cam) just at the 
spot where the brook that flows through the common rises at 
several beautiful springs, At that point its rampart and 
fosse are still very conspicuous, but the latter is rendered less 
apparent by a hedge having been planted in it. Although in 
many parts much obliterated by cultivation, it may be traced 
over the slightly undulating country for about two miles to 
Haydon Grange, and then up the hill for another mile to the 
village of Haydon. The probable continuation of the Ashwell 
Street crossed it at a very short distance from the fen, but is 
now obliterated by the enclosure and cultivation of the district. 
At about a mile in advance it is crossed by the turnpike-road 
between Foulmire and Barley, which is the road mentioned 
above as supposed to be of Roman origin by Stukeley. Close 
to this road the rampart still retains its coating of turf. Soon 
afterwards it crosses another road, which is probably ancient, 
and may have been a second track of the Icknield Way, which 
it leaves at about three miles to the east of Royston, and again 
rejoins at Worsted Lodge. It then immediately enters Essex, 
and soon after passing Haydon Grange crosses the Icknield 
Way and ascends the hill to Haydon, at which place the 
ancient woodlands commenced. The measurements of this 
ditch are very difficult to determine, owing to the destructive 
agency of time, and more especially of agriculture. In places 
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the rampart has at least 7 feet of vertical elevation above 
the fosse. The rampart is on the eastern side. On the whole 
this ditch is, like the three already described, a very remarkable 
and interesting work. 

Mr R. ©. Neville discovered on the summit of the hill at 
Haydon a chamber. “At the depth of 4 feet [the workmen] 
struck on three walls built with bricks of solid clunch chalk, 
so as to present a longitudinal cul de sac. On clearing this of 
loose soil (apparently some kind of ash) the chamber appeared 
about 10 feet deep from the top, 9 long by 5 broad; the 
centre being occupied by a species of altar in solid clunch, 
attached to the end wall at the narrow or cross wall. All 
round three sides of this there was a passage with just room to 
squeeze round between it and the wall on the three sides; in 
the centre of this, on the floor, there was a gutter 3 inches in 
diameter. The remains taken from this excavation were: a 
good bronze bracelet, in good preservation ; two or three iron 
instruments ; one coin of Constantinus II., in brass; and a 
great many bullocks’ horns” (Jour. Archwol, Assoc, iii. 340). 

[5. Devit’s Dyxe 1n Norrorx.—At the edge of my 
map there will be seen two detached ditches, or perhaps banks, 
for I have not seen them, called Devil's Dyke. Mr Woodward, 
in his map of Roman Norfolk, marks this as being a British 
road from Brandon by Oxburg to Narburgh Camp; but his view 
does not appear to be borne out by the course it seems really to 
take. It has more probably been a line of defence, like the 
Cambridgeshire ditches; for it commences abruptly at the 
river side at Brandon, not being discoverable on the south side 
of the fen, and towards the north it terminates at the fenny 
district of the Stoke River, near Cranwick : this is the southern 
part called Foss or Devil's Dyke. The northern part, also 
called Devil's Dyke, appears similarly to cross a dry district 
between fens. It probably commenced at Beachamwell by the 
fen side, not at Oxburg, which lies to the south of this fen 
district, and extended to Narburgh on the fen by the side of 
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the river Nar. See Map in the Archaologia, xxili., or Wood- 
ward's Norwich Castle. | 


V. THE CAR DYKE. 


To the north of Peterborough the ancient ditch or canal 

called the Car Dyke is well known, and therefore, as that 
district is altogether out of our county, no description of that 
part of it 1s requisite in this treatise. Its channel is stated to 
have there been 60 feet in width, with a broad flat bank upon 
each side (Rep. &c. of Assoc. Archit. Soc. i. 338). 
_ To the south of Peterborough the state of things is very 
different: indeed it may be doubted if any antiquary, except 
Stukeley, has felt convinced that it really did extend into Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

The origin of the Car Dyke is altogether unknown, although 
it is perhaps rightly ascribed to the Romans. Stukeley thought 
that “ Car” was a contraction of Carausius, to whom he referred 
nearly every ancient work in this part of England. If we 
could see any proof that he did perform even a small part of 
what Stukeley attributes to him, he would indeed deserve to be 
considered as a benefactor of the country, and lauded as was 
done by his above-named historian. We appear to know very 
little concerning him ; the history of his time being lost: and 
it seems peculiarly bold to attempt the compilation of an 
account of his reign from his coins alone. It cannot be denied 
that Stukeley has shewn singular ingenuity in the attempt that 
he made to do this, and the extensive learning and large col- 
lection of facts recorded in his book must always make it of 
great value to the antiquary. 

Stukeley, as has been already stated, called Cambridge 
Granta, and supposed that it was founded by Carausius at the 
. southern end of the Car Dyke, which he considered either to have 
been made, or, at any rate, restored by him from a useless state. 
He supposed it to have been formed to act as a navigable canal 
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from the corn-country' of this part of England to York. He 
states that the same Emperor established Stourbridge Fair as 
part of this great plan of internal communication?. I confess 
that this, and many other things in the Medallic History of 
Carausius, are quite beyond my powers of belief. 

But to proceed to the consideration of the supposed 
southern part of the Car Dyke. It seems highly probable that 
there was a navigable cut through the district forming the 
edge of the fens, and one of the courses laid down by Stukeley 
may very likely belong to it. Of the two routes to be found 
described in his works, it is best totally to neglect that given 
in Part I. (pp. 199, 200) of the Medallic History, for in Part IT. 
(p. 137), which was published several years after the first part 
of that work, he has quite changed his views on the subject, 
and reverted nearly to the account which he had long before 
given in his Paleographia. He says, “just below Cambridge 
the artificial cut opens into the river, runs along the side of it, 
taking the benefit of higher water, for half a mile” (Car. 199) ; 
and it may be presumed, therefore, that he supposed it to 
commence near Milton. ‘A little above Waterbeach,” as he 


1 The emperor Julian, according to his own written testimony, 
(Orat. ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem) employed no less than six hundred 
veasels in the exportation of corn and flour to supply the towns and 
fortresses on the Rhine at about the middle of the fourth century. 
To meet a sudden call of this kind the cultivation of Britain must 
have been far more general in the time of the Romans than we 
moderns have usually been inclined to allow. Gibbon (ed. 1828, ii. 
427) thought that each vessel might be of 70 tons’ burthen (a very 
small allowance), and thus calculated that they were capable of ex- 
porting 120,000 quarters of grain. 

2 One of his remarks concerning this fair may amuse the readers 
of this treatise. He says, “ Memorials of the antiquity of the fair, and 
of the religious observances there performed in Roman times, are 
kept up in several particulars; as of the Arch-flamen of Granta, in 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, proclaiming it with much so- 
lemnity: of divine service, and a sermon celebrated in a pulpit set up 
for the purpose, on the two Sundays, in the chief part of the fair 
called the Duddery.” (Caraue. i. 206.) 
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says.in another place (Paleog. ii. 38), “‘ begins our famous Car 
Dyke. The bed of this artificial cut is very plain from hence, 
quite across the fen, through Cottenham parish until it enters 
the Old Ouse.” Along this river it passed to Earith. He 
then continues it “by Ramsey to Suard’s Dyke; .... then the 
boats passed by Benwick, where Roman coins have been found; 
so by Whittlesey Mere, or some cut by the side of it, to 
Horsey Bridge, where Roman coins too are found, and so to 
Peterborough river” (Paleog. ii. 38). By this he probably 
means, that from Earith it followed the West Water to Benwick, 
near Ramsey Mere, but in Cambridgeshire. In the second 
part of the Medallic History, he says, that ‘“‘at Waterbeach 
Seleas it begins with a fair and large artificial channel, pro- 
ceeding by the windmill north-westward. The ditch now has 
water in it in several places. The inhabitants hereabouts have 
a notion that the Ouse from Audrey causeway passed anciently 
this way into Cambridge river..... It has not the least ap- 
pearance of a natural river” (p. 133), Dugdale considered 
this as a branch of the Cam; his words are:—“ The river 
Grant, by a fair channel passing from Beach to Chare Fen, 
in Cottenham, and so into Ouse, was diverted; and by a 
straighter course turned down by another branch of the same 
river to Harrimere, where it loseth the name” (Embank. 373). 
To return to Stukeley, “It runs by Chare fen in the parish of 
Cottenham..... and passes into the present river called the 
Old Ouse, going to the great wooden bridge upon Audrey 
causeway, whence it goes along the present channel of the 
river westwards to Earith” (Car.i. 133). ‘At Earith the 
Car Dyke, entering Huntingdonshire, crosses the Huntingdon 
river..... , and proceeds northwards in that stream now called 
the West Water to Benwick, then by that stream called the 
Old Nen or Whittlesey Dyke” to Peterborough (Car. 11. 136). 
Notice has already been taken of Cnut’s Dyke, which Stukeley 
supposed to have been a road in connexion with the navigation 
in this part of its course, and the King Street to have been of 
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similar use to the north of Peterborough. Dugdale remarks 
concerning the channel by the side of this road, that ‘about 
two miles distant from the north-east side of the above-specified 
mere [ Whittlesey], there is a memorable channel cut through 
the body of the fen, extending itself from near Ramsey to 
Peterborough, and is called King’s Delph. The common 
tradition is, that King Canutus, or his queen, being in some 
peril, in their passage from Ramsey to Peterborough, by reason 
of the boisterousness of the waves on Whittlesey Mere, caused 
this ditch to be first made. And therewith do some of our 
historians agree who say thus: ‘Anno Domini mxxxrv. Cnuto, 
rex potentissimus, viam in marisco, inter Ramsey et Burgum, 
quod “ King’s Delph” dicitur, ut periculum magnorum stag- 
norum vitaretur, eruderavit’ (Matth. Westm. Annales). But 
how to reconcile this testimony with what I meet with three. 
score years before, I know not; which is that King Edgar 
confirming to the monks of Peterborough the fourth part of 
Whittlesey Mere..... says [the boundaries extend] ‘orien- 
taliter ad King’s Delph.” (Zimbank. 363). After these long 
and rather complicated extracts, I must now leave my readers 
to form their own opinion concerning the probability of these 
very ancient cuts being part of a great plan of the Romans in 
continuation southward of the Car Dyke. It seems improbable 
that the Saxons can have made them at so early a period as 
that at which one part of them at least is shown to have 
existed; and the traditional name of King’s Delph, in con- 
junction with the King’s Street to the north, may add weight 
to the supposition of both being of Roman origin. 
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VI. OLD COURSE OF THE RIVERS. 


Berore concluding this imperfect sketch of the ancient lines 
of communication and earth-works of Cambridgeshire, it may 
be desirable to point out the ancient course of the rivers that 
pass through the fens. They are the Nen, the Great Ouse, 
the Cam, and the Little Ouse rivers. The Nen on arriving at 
Peterborough turned to the right, and making a circuit through 
Whittlesey, Ugg and Ramsey Meres, passed then in a pretty 
direct course by March to Wisbech. At Peterborough it 
seems to have thrown off a branch to join the Welland near 
Croyland. 

The great Ouse enters the fens near Earith, at which place 
it formerly forked, its chief branch flowing by Harrimere, Ely 
and Littleport, then by what is now called the Welney river 
to Wisbech, where, in conjunction with the Nen, its waters 
reached the sea. The other branch of the Ouse is now called 
the West Water, and ran from Earith to Benwick, where it 
joined the main channel of the Nen. Both these channels are 
now nearly or quite closed to the waters of the Ouse, which 
are carried by the Bedford rivers in a direct line to Denver, 
and there poured into the channel of the Little Ouse to reach 
the sea at Lynn. 

The Cam, although it changes its name to Ouse at Har- 
rimere, where it originally joined that river on its way to 
Wisbech, does now really extend by way of Ely and Prickwillow 
to Denver; for, except in case of very great floods, not a drop 
of Ouse water enters it before that place is reached. 

The Little Ouse is the present channel of the Great Ouse 
from Denver to Lynn. 

It is thus seen that nearly all the water which reached the 
great level found its natural outlet at Wisbech (a word rea- 
sonably derived from Ouse beach), where originally the channel 
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was deep enough to afford a natural drainage to the country. 
In process of time this outlet became choked, and the rivers 
changed their course or were diverted by artificial means. 


I have now only to add an expression of my hope that this 
attempt may lead others far better qualified for the task than 
IT can pretend to be, to follow up the study of the traces of the 
ancient inhabitants of our district, and to cause the production 
by some other member of the University of a more complete 
treatise on this interesting subject. 


APPENDIX. 


1, Roman Inscriprions.—Since the copies of Inscriptions given 
on pages 23 and 24 were printed, I have fortunately succeeded in 
finding the originals of them. The stones upon which they are 
inscribed have been placed under the left-hand archway leading to 
the University Schools. Their history was forgotten, and had there 
not been an account of them published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, the chief interest attaching to the Inscriptions would have 
been destroyed. This interest is chiefly founded upon the fact, that 
they are believed to be the only Roman Inscriptions that have been 
discovered near to Cambridge. 

This is an instructive example of the necessity that exists for the 
addition of some permanent record to antiquities, and other objects 
of interest deposited with public bodies. 

The stones are not cylindrical, as is stated to be the case at 
page 23, and in the Gentleman's Magazine, but flattened with 
the angles rounded. The following are the measurements: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
ft. in. ft. in. 
Height 2 6 Height 2 8 
Girth 3 43 Girth 3 3 
Width 1 0 Width 1 3 
Thickness 0 8% Thickness 0 6 


It will be seen from these measurements that the stones are of 
very different shapes, and cannot have had any connexion with each 
other. They are therefore fragments of two distinct monuments 
which stood contiguously by the side of the so called Via Devana. 
They were found by Mr Henry L. Biden, at that time a student of 
Trinity Hall, projecting from a bank near the present high road, at 
a distance of nearly three miles from Cambridge, in the month of 
October 1812. 

The Inscriptions are very easily read, although the stone is much 
decayed. In the case of No. 1 the lines all commence near the 
angle of the stone, upon one of its broader sides, and the first 
letters of each range vertically. The first and third lines extend 
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beyond the front face of the block, and are continued round the 
angle on to the lateral face. The Inscription appears to be perfect, 
and was erected in honour of Constantinus Pius by the fifth legion, 
in the reign of his father Constantine the Great. This tends to 
prove that at least some part of the fifth legion was stationed at 
Camboritum at that period. No. 2 is imperfect owing to the upper 
part of the stone being lost. 
The following are accurate copies of the Inscriptions : 


No. 1. No. 2. 


IMPCAES LISSI 
FLAVI MVS 
C..8. ANTINO CAESAR 
VLEG 

CONST 

ANTI 

NOPIO 

NOBCA 

.§ 


It is highly desirable that these interesting Inscriptions should 
be placed in a safer position than that which they now occupy. 

2. Op Brinck at Camspripce.—Mr Benjamin Bevan, son of 
the engineer who superintended the erection of the present Great 
Bridge, has kindly placed in my hands some of his father’s papers 
relative to its erection, which took place in the year 1823. This 
bridge was preceded by one of stone erected in 1754, and which was 
itself the successor of a series of wooden bridges replacing each 
other from a period closely succeeding if not preceding the Norman 
conquest. It is stated already (p. 5) that in 1754 Mr Essex saw 
the foundations of an ancient round-arched stone bridge when ex- 
cavating for the bridge of stone erected by him. Mr Essex’s bridge 
was removed in 1823 to make way for the present iron bridge. In 
digging down to the foundation of the south abutment on Sept. 26, 
1823, Mr A. Browne, the contractor, found it to be “ very different 
from that on the north side; it is one course of stone deeper than 
that, and the stone and masonry is laid on two courses of bond 
timber (laid across each other), each about 63 or 7 inches thick by 
13 or 14 inches wide. The timbers in each course are laid close to 
each other, and form an uniform mass of timber abaut 13 inches 
thick under the whole abutment.....I think there are no piles under 
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it. It is 9 feet 1] inches from the high water-mark to the bottom 
of the stone-work, and about 11 feet to the bottom of the lowest 
course of timber. The soil under the old abutment, and where we 
are excavating for the new part [the new bridge is wider than the 
old one], is as strong and firm a gault as 1 have ever seen, without 
any springs of water in it, as on the other side” (Letter from Mr A. 
Browne to B. Bevan, Esq., dated 26 Sept. 1823). On the 29th 
and 30th of September Mr Bevan was at Cambridge, and a minute 
of his instructions shows that he left the old bed of timber undis- 
turbed, merely extending it so as to form a foundation large enough 
for the new bridge. Ele states that he “found the planks spiked 
down very firm,” and “the lower course of hewn Totternhoe stone 
set on a thin course of about 3 inches of clay.” 

It is not clear to what date this timber foundation ought to 
be referred, but it has appeared desirable to record ita existence. 
Totternhoe is in Bedforshire, and not far from the Icknield Way, 
and therefore possessing an easy means of communication with 
Cambridge from a very early period. 

3. Kine’s Hepers.—A re-examination of the camp by the side 
of the Akeman Street at the place called King’s Hedges has caused 
me to have still more doubt concerning its Roman origin than was 
the case when the remark given in the body of this treatise (p. 10) 
was written. On the side bounded by the Roman Road a large 
ditch was perhaps not to be expected, but upon the other sides there 
must undoubtedly have been one if it was of Roman origin. Scarcely 
any traces of large external ditches are now to be seen; such may, 
nevertheless, have been there; for the embankment, which has been of 
enormous width, is now so much lowered by the removal of the soil 
as to be throughout the greater part of its extent only faintly trace- 
able. The camp is situated in a quite level country, and is large 
enough to have been the site of a Roman station; whereas if belong- 
ing to that people it can hardly have been more than a castrum 
e@sticum. If a Norman work its size is not an objection, for the 
armies of that period, consisting chiefly of cavalry, required a very 
large space relatively to their number. Careful measurements give 
the following dimensions for this encampment:. 


Length parallel to the Akeman Street - «+  «. 738 yds 
Width . : SS ; ee - 295 
Thickness of the embankment in the best preserved parts 13 


The corners are rectangular. 


@ 
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4. Anrsury.—This camp is nearly of the shape of a flat, four- 
centred arch, and is almost destroyed by the plough. The chord 
of the arc is quite obliterated. As far as can now be determined, it 
was probably about 286 yards in length. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the width, from the bank having been quite removed in its 
middle part. The ditch has entirely disappeared. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue Rev. Robert Masters printed in 1795 for 
distribution among his friends a few copies of—A 
Short Account of the Parish of Waterbeach in the 
diocese of Ely, by a late Vicar, pp. 56. His pam- 
phlet. it was first proposed to reprint with those 
additions only, which were demanded to bring it 
down to the present time. But, on examining its 
pages somewhat attentively, such a new edition of 
it was found to be unadvisable, both for other rea- 
sons, and because even the information it professes 
to communicate is extremely incomplete. 

These circumstances in connexion with the pam- 
phlet of 1795 it seemed requisite to notice; at 
the same time it behoves us by no means to leave 
out of sight the important fact, to which its faults 
and deficiencies were mainly due. Mr Masters, who 
died in 1798, (not, as stated on p. 70, in 1797), had 
passed the eightieth year of his age before he 
committed it to the press: consequently, he had 
then, we may allowably conceive, lost as well his 
accurate memory, as in a considerable degree his 
diligence, and usual powers of research. His ‘Short 
Account,’ therefore, is no longer, to the extent it 
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was intended to be, the foundation of the ‘History’ 
here put forth; nevertheless, it did suggest the 
mode of arrangement, and has likewise occasionally 
supplied a few sentences, though, when Mr Masters’ 
materials have been used, the language employed 
by him has been altered without scruple, and, if 
considered necessary, the sentences themselves have 
been placed in quite a different order. 

The object aimed at has been, not only to give 
a reliable History of the very interesting parish of 
Waterbeach, but to render that History as full as 
‘is consistent with the manner of its publication, 
neither, on the one hand, loading it (which might 
easily have been done) with matter, so as unreason- 
ably to increase its bulk, nor, on the other, omit- 
ting anything indispensable to set the subject pro- 
perly before the reader. To carry out satisfactonly 
an object so desirable no pains have been spared : 
information has been sought, wherever it appeared 
likely to be obtained. Moreover, the ready assist- 
ance of others has not been wanting in the way of 
addition and improvement. It is still possible, that 
points, of importance, perhaps, have been passed 
over ; it is also possible, that mistakes, and on things 
of moment, have been committed, in a work, whose 
almost every line contains the assertion of some 
fact. 

For a very few things the authority of Mr 
Masters has been depended upon, inasmuch as no 
trace could be discovered of the source of his infor- 
mation. Allusion is particularly made to the con- 
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test, which he twice asserts to have happened, be- 
tween the prior and convent of Barnwell, and the 
Knights Templars, respecting the advowson of the 
vicarage’. It is, of course, an -occurrence which, 
from the known character of that warlike body, no 
less than from their vast power, might of itself be 
pronounced not improbable. The Year-Books would 
assuredly have noticed a dispute, which ended by 
- being carried into the King’s Bench, had they began 
so early. But this event took place in the reign of 
Edward I., and they did not commence regularly to 
hand down judicial decisions until the reign of his 
son. A few cases indeed are therein reported con- 
nected with the preceding reign ; they are, however, 
very few, and that of Waterbeach is not among 
them. 

Another circumstance requires to be mentioned, 
which only came to the writer's knowledge, whilst 
this Preface was going through the press. By an 
Act passed in the last session of Parliament (21 and 
22 Vict. cap. 94), entitled an Act to amend the 
Copyhold Acts, the enfranchisement of copyhold 
land all over the kingdom has been rendered com- 
pulsory, as regards both the owners of manors,’and 
the tenants thereof. This Act, too, has been already 
begun to be carried into execution in this parish. 
Therefore after a very few years the manor of 
Waterbeach cum Denney, of which an historical 


1 See p. 28; Short Account, pp. 24,41. The Ledger-book of 
Barnwell, on examination, does not appear to refer to it. Harleian 
MSS. No. 7036, that is, Baker's MSS. Vol. 1x. 
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account will be found in the following pamphlet, so 
far at least as pertains to the holding of houses and 
land under it, will necessarily become extinct. 

The Rev. Thomas Cooke Burroughes, formerly 
fellow of Caius College, B.A. 1778, son-in-law of 
Mr Masters, and his successor by exchange in the 
rectory of Landbeach, designed to publish a se- 
cond edition of his father-in-law’s ‘Short Account.’ 
Simply a reprint was contemplated by him, with a 
view of Waterbeach’ church, of which he had both 
procured a plate to be engraved, and caused an un- 
usually large number of impressions therefrom to 
be struck off. Mr Burroughes, however, died sud- 
denly in 1821, in the midst of his preparations; and 
his papers, after lying unused for nearly forty years, 
fell very recently into the hands of Mr Charles Car- 
dale Babington, who has kindly permitted the view 
of the church to be placed as a frontispiece to the 
present ‘ History.’ 

That view cannot be permitted to pass without 
a, few observations. The windows are inserted in 
their right places, but are none of them accurately 
drawn, unless it may be that on the north side 
of the old chancel, respecting which no judgment 
is now able to be formed: no inscription or orna- 
ment exists round the top of the entrance to the 
porch!: two mural tablets of recent date ought to be 
represented on the west wall of the aisle ; the clock 
on the north face of the tower, and in a line with 


’ The old porch with its windows, and stone seats, at the sides, 
had not long been taken down. 
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the battlements, has been left out: the tower itself 
should have a wider west face: neither the weather- 
cock, nor its support, resembles that actually exist- 
ing; whilst the whole building seems to stand on 
an elevation, instead of being, as is the case, at 
least, externally, from successive accumulations in 
the churchyard, entirely on a level with the road. 
So also the churchyard is rounded off too much, sup- 
posing it to have been, at the time of taking the 
sketch (as it certainly was), similar in shape to. what 
it is at present: besides, it is without trees, all of 
them having been planted since the death of Mr 
Burroughes: it is likewise nearly without tombstones, 
which must have been, and is, equally contrary to 
the truth. In fact, the general character of the 
church and churchyard is given correctly, and is 
such as no one could easily mistake. But scarcely 
any thing more can be said in favour of the en- 
graving; though, not to condemn unnecessarily, it 
must be added, that, if some of its defects, and 
important ones too, are attributable to the artist, 
others, as has been hinted, are equally the result 
of those changes which the lapse of time inevitably 
brings with it. | 

Mr Burroughes had made similar preparations 
with respect to a History of his own parish of 
Landbeach, which he had drawn up for publication 
from Mr Masters’ papers. Neither, however, could 
this intention be gone on with for the reason men- 
tioned above; and, should any one now take it up, 
and wish to complete it, he must not expect to 
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be assisted in any material degree by what has been 
already done. . 
The gentlemen, to whom obligations ought to be 
acknowledged, are first, the members of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, at whose expence this 
History has been printed ; then C. C. Babington, Esq. 
of St John’s College, the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, 
fellow of the same college, G. E. Foster, and C. H. 
Cooper, Esquires, of Cambridge. 


THE VICARAGE, WATERBEACH, 
Jan. 1, 1859. 
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HISTORY OF WATERBEACH. 


THE PARISH. 


Tut Romans, during their occupation of Britain, may not 
have had much to do with that portion of it, which forms the 
parish of Waterbeach; nevertheless the coins, swords, and 
other antiquities, sometimes lighted upon, testify to the exist- 
ence of individuals at least of that nation in the neighbour- 
hood of the river. 

We equally meet with marks of the same people in quite 
an opposite direction, but of a very different kind, and such 
as do not at all imply inhabitation. For a Roman road, 
the Akeman street!, anciently passed through what is now 
the north-west corner of the parish. This road extended 
from Cirencester? to Cambridge and Ely, and thence by 
Southery and Downham Market to Brancaster near Lynn. 
It is still perfectly visible, under the form of a country lane, 
called Millway, from the King’s Hedges in Chesterton, as far 
as Landbeach: it can then be faintly traced to its junction at 
Goose hall with the Cambridge and Ely road, which indicates 
its course’ for a short distance; but, just past Denney Abbey, 


1 Streetham, or Stretham, was so named from being situated on 
this line of road. 

2 It really commenced at Bath, and is supposed to have taken its 
designation from Akemancester, one of the Saxon names for that city. 

8 In 1757 Bentham asked, ‘ whether there is not an ancient Road 
from Ely to Cambridge, the site of which in some places, and the 
materials in others, would be of great service for making a new one?” 
Queries, Sc. p.17. The ‘new onc’ was made by Act of Parliament 


1 
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it bore slightly to the right of the high road, as may clearly 
be seen by means of a line of hedge opposite to the eighth 
mile-stone, and crossed the Old Ouse at a ford near an osier- 
holt, half a mile below Stretham ferry. Such is Mr Charles 
Cardale Babington’s! account of its direction, and it would 
appear to be the true account: the Ordnance map, on the 
contrary, lays down the Akeman street, as identical with the 
Ely road from Goose hall up to the ferry itself, and makes it 
enter the Isle at that spot. In either case it must be an 
object of interest to the inhabitants of Waterbeach. 

Wella, in his History of the Bedford Level’, mentions 
a cut denominated the Car Dyke or Cor Dyke, which Stuke- 
ley, both in his Paleographia, and in his Medallic History 
of Carausius, particularly describes. This cut exists at 
the present time, as a navigable canal, going from Ramsey 
in Huntingdonshire by Peterborough to Lincoln, and is, 
perhaps, to be traced even as far as the river Trent at 
Torksey. It is, in fact, a catch-water-drain to the whole North 
Level of the fens: that is, it runs across the fens near to their 
western margin, and collects the water from the upland streams, 
in order to prevent its overflowing the Level. Stukeley fancied 
that, in the year 291, it was made, or, at least, restored, by 
Carausius, the Roman emperor of Britain, and extended south- 
wards from Ramsey by Earith, and Chayre fen in the parish of 
Cottenham, to Waterbeach and the Cam, for the purpose of 
conveying the corn grown in the rich arable districts of Cam- 
bridgeshire to York, the Roman capital of Britain. That emi- 
nent antiquary may have been correct in ascribing the forma- 
tion of the cut to the Romans, and, equally so, in assigning the 
cause of its being made; but few will join him in the belief, 
about 1763, under the active patronage of Bishop Mawson, and is the 
present high road. Previously the principal communication between 
Ely and Cambridge had been by water, especially in the winter 
season. 


1 Ancient Cambridgeshire, pp. 10, &e. 
2 Vol. L. p. 60. 
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that it was a work of Carausius, or that the same emperor 
founded Cambridge, and called it Granta (Camboritum being its 
usual Roman designation), as part of his plan. Car, which led to 
the introduction of Carausius’ name, is an old word signifying, 
amongst other things, a hollow place or fen, and, therefore, 
Oar Dyke would appear to mean simply a catch-water-drain. 

The portion of this canal, with which we are now especially 
interested, commenced by a junction with the river Cam at 
some point a short distance above Waterbeach, though the 
exact spot is no longer determinable. It first becomes visible 
near the Eastern Counties railway, a little to the south-east of 
the church, where its depressed bed may be seen crossing a 
field: it then shows itself by a deep artificial cut, which the 
country people name “ The Old Tillage:” next, it runs along 
the side of the village road to Cambridge; through the premises 
of Mr Youngman and Mrs Hall, parallel to the Cambridge and 
Ely road as far as Goose hall; afterwards, through a part of 
Landbeach and Chayre fen, until it joins the ancient channel of 
the Ouse, styled the Old Ouse, or West Water. Tokens of its 
existence and use in early days are not wanting. About 1820, 
when a well was being sunk for the house at present occupied 
by Mrs Hall, the workmen came upon the fragments of two 
boats or canoes, which, from their shape, must have remained 
there for many centuries. 

Dugdale! believed the Grant or Cam to have once passed 
that way to join the Ouse, and to have been subsequently di- 
verted into the channel, in which it now runs, another branch 
of the same river, as a straighter course. He, probably, never 
examined the ground; since, if the levels of the country are 
considered, it seems impossible for any one to imagine, that the 
Cam could of itself have taken such a direction. Assuredly, 
no water from either river, the Ouse or the Cam, ever entered 
the supposed Car Dyke, except during exceedingly high floods, 

1 History of Imbanking and Draining, p. 373; Babington’s Ancient 


Cambridgeshire, pp. 68, &c. 
]—2 
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whether from heavy rains, or when the natural channels were 
much obstructed: in ordinary tines, it must have flowed up hill 
to do so. The head of water was kept up in the cut by some 
artificial contrivance of the nature of locks, and indications of 
such a contrivance are thought to have been existing towards 
the Cottenham end down to a recent period. The word “Tillage” 
above quoted is clearly a corruption. It has been suggested, 
that the original word was Twilade, a term still used in Dorset- 
shire, the meaning of which is, to load and unload, then to 
return for a second load. If such a notion is correct, the 
change of level instead of a lock occurred at “‘The Old Tillage.” 

Bones of animals are occasionally found in Waterbeach fen, 
particularly the horns, as well of the British bull as of the red 
deer, and the tusks of the wild boar. Six years ago a boulder 
of granite, much weathered, five and a half feet long, three feet 
broad, and two feet thick, was dug out of Long Denney Bannold, 
where it had lain embedded for ages: it is now at Denney. 
Moreover, large oaks, a tree rarely in these days to be met with 
in Cambridgeshire of any size, lie scattered about in consider- 
able numbers at various depths beneath the present soil, and 
even at the bottom of the Cam. At a remote period, therefore, 
the part of the parish next the river, like a considerable extent 
of land along the coast of Lincolnshire and elsewhere, was all 
firm ground covered with wood. And we may conceive, with a 
great appearance of probability, notwithstanding the existence 
of many other theories on the subject, its fenny state to have 
been produced by the stagnation of the upland waters, in con- 
sequence of their proper outfall into the sea having been blocked 
up, in consequence perhaps, too, of the tidal waters of the sea 
preventing in some measure their escape, whilst the clayey nature 
of the subsoil did not allow of their absorption. As regards the 
trees, which lie generally in the same direction, either north 
east or east, though several persons suspect them to have been 
designedly cut down, and such clearly was the case with a por- 
tion of them, whatever may have been the cause, they were 
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possibly for the most part undermined and overthrown, but 
some at one time, some at another, (as is evident from their 
different position with respect to the hard, or original surface 
of the ground,) by the action of the water, in which they stood; 
an effect quite in the natural order of things, especially if we 
take into account the assistance given to it by the winds: the 
earth round the roots became loosened, and they fell’. 

It is not in any one’s power to determine, at what precise 
period, or under what circumstances, the spot of ground now 
constituting Waterbeach, first became a place of permanent 
habitation. Surely, like many, if not most, other villages, it 
was the mere result of chance. At the same time we ought to 
remember, that the parish is bounded on the east by a river, 
and that anciently, as has been observed, a navigable canal also 
ran completely across the southern part of it, the only part 
which has ever been regularly occupied. Consequently, the 
position alone of the land in relation to the water must have 
tended to invite settlers, and such settlers may have come hither 
by boat from the more immediate neighbourhood, or from Ches- 
terton, Cambridge, and Ely, at which places the Romans on the 
one hand, and the nuns and monks, at a later period, on the 
other, had gradually collected around them much people of all 
kinds. 

But, let this be as it may, we know of a village existing 
here very early, though Domesday Book, (wherein we find an 
account of Bech among the villages of Grentebr’scire,) is the 
most ancient record to which we can refer in undoubted proof 
of the fact. Thence we learn, that in 1086 some families had 
been gathered together, a regular colony with a well-known 
name established, and every species of possession duly distri- 
buted among a body of recognised proprietors. 

Another document, indeed, in which Bech is frequently 
referred to, the Liber Eliensis, might have been quoted, even 


1 Watson’s Hist. of Wisbech, pp. 17, &c.; Wells’ Hist. of the Bed- 
ford Level, Vol. 1. pp. 44, &c., 67, 417, &0. 
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before Domesday Book, in support of the Saxon origin of the 
parish. Nevertheless, though Waterbeach unquestionably did 
exist in Saxon times, it admits of great doubt, whether Land- 
beach is not there intended. For we meet with the name 
solely as indicating the residence of persons of considerable im- 
portance, and such as, not being tied to a particular locality, 
would naturally prefer the more elevated and drier ground to 
the watery soil nearer the bank of the river, and in an especial 
manner liable to inundations. Besides, the family of De Beche, 
which, soon after the conquest, began to be one of the conspi- 
cuous families of the county, is uniformly asserted to have lived 
in Landbeach, where they held the manor, subsequently and 
still called Chamberleyne's, as that family bought it in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. They resided, we may 
presume, in the neighbourhood of the present church, where- 
abouts are even now evident signs of former habitation, from the 
manor-house having once stood there. Of a certain distin- 
guished member of this family, Sir Everard de Beche, (who 
with others witnessed Robert the chamberlain’s grant to the 
monks of Denney in 1166,) an interesting account is given by 
Leland! from the ancient records of Barnwell Abbey, whose 
high church, very many years ago so completely demolished, 
that its foundations even are no longer traceable, he was instru- 
mental in erecting. 

The parish of Waterbeach in the county of Cambridge was 
so called even in former times to distinguish it from Landbeach?. 
It lies in the hundred of North Stow, and the deanery of Ches- 
terton, about six miles to the north of Cambridge, and upon 
the left bank of the river Cam. It is bounded by Milton 
(originally Middeltune) and Landbeach on the south; by 
Landbeach and Cottenham on the west, by Stretham on the 
north, and by Wicken and the Cam on the east. 


1 Collect. Vol. 11. pp. 437, 438. 
2 Styled in Domesday Book Utbech, outward Bech, or, possibly, 
Bech out (of the water). 
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As to the meaning and derivation of the latter portion of 
the name there is much controversy. Bech or beach is by no 
means an unusual termination in the fen districts, and that 
word is often supposed to signify what, in one view of the 
matter, it necessarily must, not merely beach (of the sea), but 
bank in general. Thus, then, Waterbeach would imply the 
village on the bank exposed to inundations, whilst Landbeach 
would express the village also on the bank, but removed, for the 
most part, if not entirely, out of the reach of such inundations. 
This mode of explanation, however, does not to some persons 
appear satisfactory. They would rather go to a Norse word, 
Bec, still well known, and commonly used, in the north of 
England, which means a rivulet, or running water, and make 
bech or beach stand for a village near a stream, the prefix “land,” 
“water,” indicating its position in relation to the overflowings 
of that stream. In this way, too, they seem to arrive at a 
definite notion about the early pronunciation of the same word, 
since, though we now give the final letters ch a soft sound, it 
could scarcely have been so formerly}. Our village in Domes- 
day Book is spelt Bece, Bech, and Beche. 

The following 1s the translation of what we read in Domes- 
day Book respecting Waterbeach :—In Bech Osmund holds of 
Picot [the perpetual sheriff of Cambridgeshire] one hide? and 
a half and ten acres. The ardble land amounts to one carucate 
and a half. One carucate and a half are in demesne®, There 
is pasturage for the cattle [of the village]. From the fen land 

1 Watson’s History of Wisbech, pp. 115, 116. 

2 In Cambridgeshire the Saxon hide appears to have contained 
120 acres; the Norman carucate, perhaps, not quite half. Hach was 
called a ploughland, or as much as one plough could cultivate in a 
year. The virgate, or yardland, may have consisted of 30 acres, 
or thereabouts. Ellis’ General Introduction to Domesday Book, Vol. 1. 
pp. 148, 151, 155. : 

8 That part of the manor, which the lord retained in his own 
hands, and which he caused to be cultivated for his own support, the 


other part being parcelled out among his dependents. Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, Vol. 1. p. 294, note, edit. 1834. 
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a thousand eels as [rent], and xij pence as a present. They 
(the four descriptions of land} are worth xx shillings: when the 
property was received [from William I. by Picot] xxx shillings’, 
and just as much in the days of king Edward [the Confessor]. 
Blacuin, the [Saxon] sheriff, held iij virgates of this land, and xij 
acres, and had the power of giving them to whom he wished. 
And four socmen* of king Edward held iij virgates: they used 
to find the sheriff in one day’s work of the plough, and one 
day's attendance’. 

In beche lived a certain socman, who held one virgate of 
the soc [territory or jurisdiction] of S. Etheldreda of Ely; and 
now Walter holds it of Earl Alan‘: it is worth v shillings. 

The above extracts from Domesday Book afford us, as is 
evident, a very imperfect description of the state of property in 
Waterbeach towards the end of the eleventh century. For the 
former goes no farther than to a portion of the parish, about two 
hundred acres, whilst the latter (taken from that part of the 
survey entitled Inquisitio Eliensis,) only brings before us one 
small holding, and its different proprietors. Thus much, however, 
we are enabled to learn, that a manor existed at that time, 
which, from its extent, and from other circumstances, we 
cannot doubt to have been the manor of Waterbeach. This 


1 Every species of property fellgin value in consequence of the 
violent occupation of England by William I. 

3 Inferior landowners: copyholders, but with an interest in the 
land equal to that of freeholders. 

8 Unam averam et j jneuwardum. Ellis, ut supra, p. 263. 

4 The youthful Alan Fergant, or Rufus (afterwards Alan III.), 
heir-presumptive to the earldom of Brittany, commanded the rear of 
William’s army at the battle of Hastings. He subsequently received 
for his reward, not only 168 hides of land in Cambridgeshire, all the 
fee there of Eddeva (Editha) pulchra, the sister of Earl Edwyn and 
wife of Harold, but also the lands in Yorkshire, constituting Rich- 
mondshire, which had belonged to Earl Edwyn himself, and with them 
the title of Earl of Richmond. In 1086 he married Constance, 
William’s daughter. He died in 1120, and was buried in the high 
church of the abbey of Bury St Edmund's. Jdid. Vol. 1. p. 366; 
Vol. u. pp. 78, &c. 
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manor is considered under three aspects: First, according 
to ita Saxon measurement: then, as it was portioned out in 
Norman times, with a few particulars of its value; and lastly, 
we are informed, who held it previous to the conquest, of whom, 
as lord, and on what terms. Nor need we feel surprise at 
Edward the Confessor’s name being connected with an institu- 
tion, which is allowed by our best writers on English antiqui- 
ties to have been of Norman introduction, because Edward was 
extremely fond of imitating the Normans, and copied them in 
regard to manors, which are first noticed in his reign. 

The virgate of land held by Walter did not belong to the 
manor of Waterbeach, neither did it comprise the whole of 
Earl Alan’s acquisitions in the parish. That virgate, together 
with the four hides and a half and twelve acres, which Domes- 
day Book tells us he had in Bece!, (taking them for separate 
properties, as they may well have been,) constituted, assuredly, 
the manor of Denney, or a considerable portion of it, the manor, 
namely,which is alluded to, when the Knights Templars are de- 
scribed, early in the thirteenth century, as holding two parts of 
Waterbeach of the fee of the bishop of Ely. Traces, too, of the 
same manor of Denney, and of its possession by Karl Alan, are 
observable in the fact, to be recorded hereafter, which we gain 
from the Hundred Rolls, that the Knights Templars held land of 
the Warden of Richmond, who had at first been accustomed 
to receive an annual rent therefrom. 

The Messrs. Lysons, in their account of Waterbeach, quote 
from the Layer MS*. “ The manor of Botelers was successively 
in the families of Boteler, Bohun, and Walwyn: the name is not 
now known,” that is, in 1639, when the lord of the manor 
of Shepreth there compiled his history of the Cambridgeshire 
property, it was not. Layer also says ‘“ Boteler’s manor came 
to the Bohuns.” We elsewhere learn, that 18 Edw. II. 
[1324] Humfrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, granted the manor 


* Registrum Honoris de Richmond, Append. p. 20. 
* Gough’s British Topog. Vol. 1. p. 191. 
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of Waterbeach to Walwyn. Evidently, in all three cases, the 
manor of Waterbeach, strictly so called, and not the manor of 
Denney, with or without Waterbeach, was intended. Neverthe- 
less, using simply the Court Rolls for our guide, it is impossible 
to make the above statements agree with the unquestionable 
possession of the same manor, and at the same time, by the 
abbess of Waterbeach. They can only be reconciled with the 
latter fact, and such a course we are compelled to adopt, by 
supposing an error; that Boteler’s manor has been put for the 
Knights Templars’ manor, the manor of Waterbeach for the 
manor of Denney. And this will appear quite manifest, if we 
take into consideration what Layer likewise affirms, that 
9 Edw. II. [1315] the Earl of Hereford and the abbess of 
Waterbeach were owners of the parish'. The truth is, on the 
breaking up of the order of the Knights Templars in 1308, 
many of the representatives of the original donors, as well as 
such of the nobility as were sufficiently powerful, seized upon — 
portions of their property, and retained them to their own use. 
In a similar way the Earl of Hereford must have gained posses- 
sion of the nianor of Denney, which he subsequently parted 
with to Walwyn in 1324. But in that year an act of parlia- 
ment having confirmed the pope’s bull of 1313, and conferred 
the Knights Templars’ estates upon the Knights Hospitalers, 
Edward II. obtained from the prior of that order a grant of the 
same manor, and caused the sheriff of Cambridgeshire to seize 
upon it in his own name. 

The two manors of Waterbeach and Denney were in all 
respects thoroughly distinct from each other until 135), when 
the nuns minoresses of Waterbeach, the possessors of the 
one manor, were transferred to Denney, and united to those 
sisters of the same order, on whom the lady Mary de St Paul, 
the widowed countess of Pembroke, had previously bestowed 
the other. From this period the manors have never been 
separated, at all events, in name, though the demesne lands 


1 Harlean MSS. No. 6768, p. 36. 
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belonging to each have, in the course of the last three cen- 
turies, been at various times on lease to different individuals, 
and are now permanently sold off. In the case of the manor 
of Waterbeach, these demesne lands would seem to have com- 
prised the whole of it. 

A duplicate copy of the Court Rolls of the manor of 
Waterbeach cum Denney is yet in existence’, and in the 
possession of the present lord of that manor, the rolls them- 
selves being probably deposited in the Exchequer. This manu- 
script book carries us back, as regards the Court Baron, to 
1327, the first year of Edward III., and reaching, (with 
some important omissions, however,) down to 6 Carol. I. [1630], 
contains many curious particulars, not only concerning the 
manor, but the early circumstances of the parish. Here men- 
tion is made of the fee of the Templars 34 Edw. III. [1360], 
and 13 Edw. IV. [1473]. On the former of these occasions, 
where the names of the two manors occur together, the manor 
of Waterbeach is kept perfectly separate from the manor of 
Denney (feodum Templariorum), and styled feodum de Water- 
beech, likewise, feodum Abbse de Waterbeech: the peculiar 
custom of each, on every alienation of property, is at the same 
time briefly recorded. This extract therefrom bears upon the 
different tenures of land under the manor: 23 Hen. VI. [1445], 
John Michell of Waterbeech acknowledgeth a tenure by 
homage and Reliefe of all his Land w™ he houldeth w'*in the 
tythinge [town] of Waterbeech, and that his ancestors have 
alsoe held the same by Knightes service. Another entry, 
24 Edw. III. [1350], has reference to the fenny nature of the 
parish and its neighbourhood at that period.. Richard Crane 
was admitted to a messuage, &c. to hould to him and his 
sequela, on condition of his doing a worke every week upon 
Monday, and errands on the water to Ely, Cantabrigge and 
St Ives: when he went out, he was to have one loaf with cheese. 


1 The copy, from which Cole made his extracts, and which Mas- 
ters used, appears to be lost. 
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The manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, as usual, had 
various privileges attached to it, as of holding a Court Leet, or 
View of frank-pledge (mutual assurance), and of regulating the 
assize of bread and ale. By a charter of 42 Edw. III. [1368] 
was similarly granted to it the right of free warren in Denney, 
Waterbeach, and Landbeach!. It would seem, moreover, to 
have possessed a gallows for the punishment of felony; since 
5 Eliz. [1563] a messuage called Hangman’s ground is surren- 
dered into the hands of the queen, as lady of the manor, which 
messuage possibly occupied the spot, where a gallows once 
stood. 

The manuscript book referred to above equally contains 
the records of the Court Leet or View of frank-pledge from 
1 Hen. VI. [1422] uninterruptedly to 34 Eliz. [1592]. The 
following entries are taken out of it ; two of them shew us, that 
the jurors sometimes had offences brought to their notice, 
which we should hardly have thought would in any way have 
come under their cognisance. 3 Edw. IV. [1464]: Others are 
presented for beeing of full age [fourteen], and not sworne to 
the Kinge. 7 Hen. VIII. [1515]: Henricus Jordan a ser- 
vant is presented for not working, but playing at nighte, and 
sleeping at dayes. 8 Hen. VIII.: Launcelot Rokeing pre- 
sented for an Eves dropper: fined xij’, This court with its 
twelve jurors continued to be summoned for the election of 
officers, and the punishment of offences, so late as 1856: it 
has now at length entirely ceased to exist. 

2 Hen. V. [1414]: a post windmill stood in the parish, 
known as the Windemill of Waterbeech, which John Stunnyn 
then tooke to farm duringe the tearme of Five yeares Vnder the 
yearely rent of Thirty sixe shillinges & eight pence. Robert 
Whae Miller hired the same mill 10 Hen. VI. [1431] for a 
tearme of Tenne yeares Vnder the yearely rent of Twenty 


1 Landbeach had formerly, as it has now, property de feodo 
Templariorum de Denney, of which Robert Smyth was admitted into 
one messuage and five roodes of lande, 13 Edw. IV. [1473]. 
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shillinges!. From the description of it, this may have been for 
the time the regular mill of the manor, which the owner of that 
manor provided for the accommodation of the tenants, and at 
which alone they were permitted to grind their corn. The exist- 
ence of private mills is likewise noticed. 43 Edw. III. [1869]: 
Symon Andren died seized of one mill, which he had inherited 
from his father, and which he left to his son, who was admitted 
accordingly: so also did John Smith, and John Viccar, in the 
following year, though these were both seized into the Ladies 
handes. The two following entries are connected with this 
subject, and explain it :—22 Edw. III. [1348]: Lorkine King 
and Henry Waryn refusing to grinde at the mill of the lady 
are fined viij’, 32 Edw. III. [1358]: Rob. le Cooke has 
licence of the lady to hold one mill manual] in his tenement 
unto his own proper use during his life, so that no other of 
Faterbeche shall grind without licence of the lady. 

There is a small mound almost square, surrounded by a 
dry moat, near the road going up to Denney Abbey farm. 
Some persons take it for “ Ould Mill hill,” though if it is so, 
the mill must have been solely for the use of the nuns; others 
fancy it to be a tumulus; others, again, imagine that it sup- 
ported a tower, which formed part of the lines of the Knights 
Templars. 

Court Leet or View of frank-pledge—5 Hen. VI. [1427]: 
Precept to the Ladyes Ministers to make a new buckinge stoole 
and a Thew in Waterbeech. These instruments of the rough 
justice of our forefathers were chiefly for the punishment of 
scolds, and disorderly women. Still the use of them was not 
confined to female offenders against the peace and well being of 
society; unprincipled brewers and bakers were equally put into 
the avenging chair, and soundly ducked in some dirty pool. 
The Court Rolls shew, that dishonest tradesmen were far from 

1 England was at this time extremely impoverished by taxes levied 


to support the unsuccessful war with France, which will explain the 
greatly reduced rent. 
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uncommon, No entries occur more frequently than complaints, 
not only against the regrators (retailers) of bread and ale, but 
even against the appointed ale-tasters themselves. 

Two principal causeways formerly existed, one leading from 
the village to the ferry over the river at Clayhithe, as at present, 
called Dele Causey, the other by the vicarage allotment field, 
(on the west side of the ditch called Sprewer's ditch, )and Denney, 
unto Chittering, and thence on to Stretham. A well-known 
farm was named Causeway-end farm, from being situated at the 
termination of the second causeway. Money was often left for 
the reparation and maintenance of these causeways. Some- 
times the aid of religion was expressly called in to assist 
in providing the requisite funds. For in the year 1400 John 
Fordham, bishop of Ely, granted an indulgence of forty days to 
those, who should contribute to the support of William Roger, 
a poor hermit; and to the keeping up of the causeways between 
Waterbeach and Denney, and between Denney and Stretham. 
This hermit could hardly be the William Roger of Cambridge, 
who, 3 Edw. IV. [1464], surrendered one acre and one roode 
of meadowe in Holough. 

We had a good many fisheries in Waterbeach, the letting 
of which is of constant occurrence in the Court Rolls. Licences 
for fowling, too, are very numerous, and on one occasion we 
learn, what kinds of birds were accustomed to frequent the 
parish several centuries ago. At a Court Leet or View of 
frank-pledge held 14 Hen. VIII. [1522], it was ordered, that 
none take any foule, vzt. cranes, butters [butores, bitterns |, 
busterdes, and herneshawes, within the Commons, and sell the 
same out of the Lopp', unless hee first offer them to the 
Lorde? of the mannor to buy, sub pena xx’. Then, again, 

1 Parish? The word first appears a few years earlier, 8 Hen. VIII. 
{1516}. That Launcellot Roking amove himselfe from the Towne and 
Lopp before Michelmas, sub pena xx". 

* The demesne lands with the manor had recently been leased 


out by Elizabeth Throckmorton, the lady abbess of Denney, and the 
sisters, to Rich. Saggeborowe. 
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licences for hunting, and presentations of men, who pre- 
sumed to hunt without licence, are not uncommon. The 
hunting, we may imagine, was what is now more accurately 
termed coursing, ‘the hunting of the hare,’ though Bewick! 
states, that it was not unusual to hunt the great bustard, when 
young, with greyhounds. They therefore, if discovered on the 
upland common, which, from the abundance of them in the 
higher grounds of this part of Cambridgeshire down to a very 
recent period, must often have been the case, may also have 
been included amongst the objects of sport. 

11 Ehz, [1569]: The Farmo® of Waterbeech to mayn- 
teyne a Pound. 12 Eliz.: Waterbeech is appoynted to mayn- 
teyne a payre of Stockes. They were both placed on tbe green. 
The remains of the pound (which the owner of the manor 
invariably repaired) have just been removed: the stocks have 
been gone these thirty years. A pound existed in the parish 
before 1569. For 1 Hen. VI. [1422]: John Colebyle was 
presented for Pounds breach ; and others were fined in 1520 
for the same offence. The keeper of the pound, or pinder, an 
officer but recently abolished, was from early times designated 
the hayward, through some connexion he had with hay and ita 
guardianship. 12 Hen. VIII. [1520]: John Richardson pre- 
sented for a trespasse upon the hayward in doing his office: 
fined xx‘. 

The next great fact in the history of Waterbeach is the 
drainage of the fens, which cannot be entirely passed over, 
though it must be touched upon but very briefly indeed. By 
Hayward’s survey, taken 1635-6, the fen land (and the whole 
of the low land was not so,) amounted to 3374 acres. Of this 
land Francis, Earl of Bedford, and his brother adventurers in 
draining, were entitled to one-third, according to the terms of 
the law of Sewers, called the Lynn law, of 1630-31. So large 
a tract of land was allotted to them, to reimburse them for 
their expences in rendering the remainder, as well as they 

1 History of Birds, Vol. 1. p. 369. 
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could, summer lands; which they endeavoured to do by embank- 
ing, cutting drains, erecting mills for throwing off the water, &c. 
Our parish with many others experienced the benefit of their 
labours after improvement. Waterbeach, therefore, from the 
first part of the seventeenth century, belonged to the Great 
Level of the fens, and to that division called the South Level. 

The seventeenth century, how eventful soever in a public 
point of view, passed over this village very lightly. Water- 
beach is not entered in Dowsing’s journal, consequently we may 
conclude, that from the then smallness and insignificance of the 
living, it escaped his visitation. Likewise, though among the 
sequestrations of 1644, we have a full descriptiou of the minis- 
ters of the neighbouring parishes, no report is made respecting 
our own incumbent!. Thus the Rev. William Sayer, the vicar 
at that time, continued undisturbed, and carried on his ministra- 
tions for the long space of forty years, from about 1638 to his 
death in 1678. The only way in which the changes in the 
government of the country influenced us, was as to the registrar 
of births, marriages, and deaths, whose appointment the act of 
1653 rendered imperative. Nevertheless he, as we shall soon 
learn, grossly neglected his duty. 

But if the seventeenth century had little to do publicly with 
the retired village of Waterbeach, it was at all events an age of 
charity there. Previously the poor had not been forgotten, im- 
perfect as are our accounts of the piety of that earlier race. 
With the names and intentions of the later benefactors, on the 
contrary, we are acquainted. In due order those names and 
intentions will be recorded, when it will be perceived, that even 
in more modern times there was no deficiency of benevolent in- 
dividuals among us, who were willing to dedicate some portion 
of the goods they possessed to the advantage and improvement 
of their fellow parishioners. 

The Bedford Level Corporation were accustomed to let out, 


1 Baker’s MSS. Vol. xu. pp. 243, &c. 
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from time to time, as severals, the land!, which they owned in Wa- 
terbeach fen, to such persons, as desired to become adventurers 
in fen farming*. The undertaking was rather a hazardous one, the 
land being liable to be drowned by breaches of banks from im- 
moderate rains. To remedy this inconvenience as much as pos- 
sible, an Act of Parliament? was obtained in 1740 for making 
the fen lands and low grounds of Waterbeach, and some ad- 
joining lands in the parishes of Wicken, Stretham, and Thet- 
ford, containing in the whole 4500 acres, into a Level by them- 
selves, called Waterbeach Level, subordinate to that of the 
Bedford Corporation. The same Act appointed commissioners 
for the more particular care and inspection of the lands, of 
whom the lord of the manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, and 
the vicar of Waterbeach for the time being, were always to be 
two, the lord of the manor of Stretham, and the rector thereof, 
being also two of the others. These commissioners were em- 
powered to levy a tax, and to lay out the sum raised by it, as 
they should judge most beneficial to the Level. But all their 
care and attention could not prevent occasional inundations ; 
and indeed, if they could have done this, the nature of the 
soil was such, observes Mr Masters, that the lands would 
have been of little value, they being greatly enriched by these 
floods, and bearing the more plentiful crops on again becoming 


The Rev. William Cole, the well-known antiquary, lived at 
the vicarage of Waterbeach, as curate to Mr Masters, from the 
end of 1767 to the beginning of 1770, in consequence of 


1 They could scarcely in this instance have received their due 
proportion, since Wells (History of the Bedford Level, Vol. 11. pp. 232, 
705, 756) only accounts for the sule of 814 acres. Within the last 
sixty years the land has passed into the hands of different private 
individuals, North fen, which contains 658 acres, now belonging 
entirely to the Earl of Hardwicke. 

3 In 1794 the number of acres in the fen under casual cultivation 
was stated at 500, and the rent at six shillings an acre. 

3 Throughout this Act the river is properly styled the Grant. 
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possessing an estate in the neighbourhood: his salary was 
twenty guineas a year. He was an intimate friend of Horace 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, and of the poet Gray, of 
whom the latter visited him here frequently. Cole's letters 
to the former, written either from this village, or from Milton, 
(where he subsequently took up his permanent abode, and died 
in 1782,) enable us to glean a few facts descriptive of Waterbeach 
in his time, and likewise of the inconveniences to which fen 
property was then subjected. The village he calls ‘a true fen 
town;’ and adds, ‘I longed after a hermitage, and I believe I 
have found the very spot, where it was designed to be built. 
But I could have liked to have been placed, where were fewer 
religious brawls than in this parish, where above half the people 
assemble in a barn, being the disciples of one Berridge’. This 
man, though now in a college living, yet keeps up a party all 
over this country, and alternately preaches methodism among 
them.’ As regards the fens, Cole writes in 1769, ‘a great part 
of my estate has been drowned these two years ; all this part of 
the country is now covered with water, and the poor people of 
this parish utterly ruined.” The following year he again writes, 
‘this is the third time within six years that my estate has been 
drowned, and now worse than ever?.” Well then might Cole 
excuse his removal to a higher and drier situation at Milton by 
the expression, ‘ not being a water-rat, I left Waterbeach.’ 

It is right to relieve the foregoing account of our village by 
one of a totally different character, which, though written by a 
self-taught inhabitant of Waterbeach at the beginning of 1820, 
is intended to refer to about the same period®. IJt may be 
thought worth preserving even as a record of times gone by: 

1 Berridge was a fellow of Clare College, and had been presented 
to the vicarage of Everton in 1755. He was an intimate friend of 
John Wesley. Simeon records an introduction to him in 1782. Whit- 
tingham’s Life of Berridge, pp. 9, 45, &c.; Carus’ Life of Simeon, 
p. 24. 


2 Warburton’s Life of Horace Walpole, Vol. 11. pp. 371, 375, 377. 
8 John Denson’s Peasant’s Voice to Landowners, pp. 17, 18. 
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‘Our May-day (as it principally terminated our sports for the 
year) was our grandest holiday; preparatory to its celebra- 
tion, the young women collected materials to form a garland ; 
they consisted of ribands, flowers, silver spoons, with a silver 
tankard to suspend in the centre; which, with the spoons, con- 
stituted the greater portion of the plate of our parish. Our 
young men, early in the morning, or rather late at night, went 
into the fields to collect the emblems of their esteem and disap- 
probation: then woe betide the girl of loose habits, the slattern 
and the scold: for while the young woman who had been fore- 
most in the dance, and whose amiable manners entitled her to 
our esteem, had a large branch or tree of whitethorn planted by 
her cottage-door ; the girl of loose manners had a blackthorn 
planted at her's; the slattern had an elder-tree planted at her's; 
and the scold a bunch of nettles tied to the latch of her cottage- 
door. The young men then went for the garland, and sus- 
pended it by a rope in the centre of the street between two 
opposite chimneys ; this was always done before the rising of 
the sun; the morning was then ushered in by the ringing of 
the village-bells. We then attended to our domestic concerns 
till the after part of the day ; our sports then began; they con- 
sisted of dancing, playing at ball, and every kind of sport we 
could devise, in which both old and young participated; and 
those, whom age and infirmity prevented, appeared to enjoy our 
sports, as they sat at their cottage-doors.’ 

Of the land in Waterbeach the commons occupied 1852 
acres. There were 500 acres of upland common by Winfold, Chit- 
tering hill, &c. and 1352 acres of fen or moor common. About 
500 acres of these commons were, in 1794, out of the reach 
even of the winter-floods. The rights of common! amounted 
to 1194, the owners whereof could each of them feed on the 
commons fifteen head of great cattle, viz. milch cows, horses, 
mares, colts, heifers, &c., with eight sheep, as limited by the 


1 At the inclosure from 8 to 20 acres of fen-land were allotted 
to each owner of a common right. 
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Act of 1740, and supply what might be wanting of his own 
stock to make up that number by taking in foreign stock to 
agist. A subsequent Act in 1790 reduced the number from 
fifteen to twelve head of great cattle. It also enacted, in order 
to assist the vicar in the collection of his dues, that, after each 
annual drift, an account of the number of cattle found on the 
commons should be given by the fen-reeves, (anciently called 
‘provosts of the marsh,’) within ten days to the incumbent of 
Waterbeach. 

In former years the rule for stocking the commons was very 
different, and besides, gives evidence of an extremely imperfect 
state of agriculture. 8 Edw. IIT. [1334]: It is agreed by the 
homage that noe Freehoulder w™ in the manno* ought to have 
comon for [more] cattle then he cann keepe in the winter, and 
therevpon they present John Pilat! for surcharginge the comon 
contrary to the custome of the said manno*. This notice was 
often repeated in after years. 

Moreover, the commoners were every year, at stated times, 
particularly on havock day, July 15th, allowed to mow some 
parts of their commons, to furnish them with lugs? (flags), 
which made a coarse kind of hay for foddering their cattle in 
the winter, when there was any deficiency of a better sort from 
their severals, and inclosures. Each commoner had also the 
right to dig in Joist fen as many turves as miglit be wanted for 
the fuel of his own houshold ; he could not, however, sell any 
out of the parish. 


1 Masters (History of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, p. 38, 
note b, Append. p.5) mentions John Pilet, as joining with others in 
making over to St Mary’s Gild, 18 Edw. III. [1344], several] measuages 
and cottages. The family resided, apparently, at Cambridge, was of 
great respectability, and had lived in these parts for a long time. 
Walter Pilat was one of the witnesses to Robert the chamberlain’s deed 
of gift to the monks of Denney in 1166. 6 Jac. I. [1608] a fen in 
the parish was called Pylat’s fen. 

* A part of Milton near the Cam is styled Lug fen, from the 
quantity of flags which grow there. 
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The soil of the uplands is very rich and fertile, varying from 
a black mould upon gravel to a deep brown loam upon clay. 
The quantity of arable land before the inclosure was 600 
acres, and of pasture 800 acres, or thereabouts. The former 
was so plentifully supplied with manure from the numerous cattle 
kept by the occupiers and proprietors of the rights of common 
upon the lowlands, (generally reckoned good grazing ground,) 
that the yield was seldom less than four or five quarters per 
acre, and frequently more. Both descriptions of land were 
worth at least one pound per acre, one acre with another, 
though small parcels of it were often let out at much higher 
rates. 

The three flocks of sheep at that time usually depastured in 
Waterbeach, the Denney flock, the tithe flock, and the town 
flock, or the flock made up of the sheep belonging to the several 
possessors of common rights, amounted to about 1000, ‘ supe- 
rior to the common Cambridgeshire :’ these, from the excellence 
of the soil, being generally well kept, became very profitable to 
their owners. The soil, likewise, was peculiarly adapted for 
gardening, insomuch that no better asparagus, caulifiowers, 
cabbages, beans, and peas, could be produced, than were raised 
therefrom, and many persons diligently cultivating them, and 
carrying them to Cambridge market, contrived to acquire a 
comfortable maintenance. 

Since the Messrs Hemington, father and son, the farmers 
of the Denney Abbey estate, and Mr Mason, the farmer of the 
impropriate rectory, occupied nearly two-thirds of the parish, or 
nearly two-thirds of all the land regularly cultivated, not many 
other farmers of the better class resided in Waterbeach. Cause- 
way-end farm, with those of Messrs Wiles, Hall, Huckings, and 
Watson, were the principal farms. The remainder of the land 
was divided into lots of a few acres each for the benefit of such 
persons as owned a stock of milch cows, of which there were 
usually at least 350, and sometimes even as many as 600, kept 
‘for the purpose of making cheese, which was here brought to 
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very great perfection,’ as well as for the supply of Cambridge 
market with butter, at which place it was accustomed to bear, 
as it does now, a good price. Others kept a cow or two for the 
support of their families; but many were obliged to subsist 
entirely by their labour, and they, who were past work, to be 
maintained by a rate upon the richer inhabitants, either at their 
own homes, or in a workhouse provided for that purpose at the 
east end of the green. ) 

In pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed 21st May, 
1813, Waterbeach was inclosed. From that period, therefore, 
the commons and low grounds, instead of being any longer kept 
exclusively for grazing, and stocked with cattle, began to be 
brought into profitable cultivation, and by the aid of steam 
drainage are now enabled annually to bring forth a fair quantity 
of almost all kinds of agricultural produce. In 1857, no doubt, 
a very favourable year, wheat is said to have averaged five 
quarters an acre even on the fen lands. We have still much 
garden ground in the parish, where fruit and vegetables are 
grown for the London and Cambridge markets. Cows, too, 
are kept by several of the inhabitants, so that, though cheese 
has ceased to be made, not only the Cambridge market is duly 
supplied with butter, but one hundred gallons of milk are sent 
daily, Sundays included, by railway to London. 

The Eastern Counties line of railway to Norwich runs for 
five miles through the parish, that is, runs completely through 
it, from south to north, and has here a station conveniently 
situated for the inhabitants of the village. 

There is an ancient ferry over the river Cam, with an 
extensive fishery belonging to it, at Clayhithe, otherwise called, 
in former times, Bechewere. This invariably went with the 
Denney Abbey estate until sold off by itself in 1855 by Lady 
Beresford, the then owner of that estate. 

Waterbeach feast used to begin on the second Sunday in 
July. Its beginning on that day being found to interfere very 
much with the hay harvest, the day was changed, about eighty 
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years ago, by the influence of Mr Hemington senior, to the 
last Sunday in May, and subsequently, by others, to the last 
Monday in that month, the present arrangement. The feast’ 
continues three or four days. On Shrove-Tuesday another 
village holiday occurs, but of an inferior kind, called little 
Beach-feast. 

That pleasant feature of village scenery, the green, on 
which the booths for the May feast are erected, and where 
the customary smithy stands, once well deserved to be called a 
green. On the contrary, of late years, it has been so worn 
in almost every direction by traffic, that it has hardly the least 
title to its original name. An entry like the following is scarcely 
any longer possible to be made in the Court Rolls. 7 Hen. VI. 
(1428]: Others are presented for trespassing with hogges on 
Beech greene. The mention of ‘hogges’ will justify a refer- 
ence, though quite irrelevant, to one incident of ancient rustic 
life. 16 Hen. VIII. [1525]: That none keep hogges unless 
they have a stye, and that they keep upp their swyne after the 
Swyneherd comes home, and doe not permitt them to go abroad 
till hee blowe his horne, sub p. iiij*. 

The houses in Waterbeach are to some extent new, and of 
white brick, which takes off very much from its village appear- 
ance, though it adds considerably to its security. This has 
arisen from the numerous incendiary fires, by which it was laid 
waste a few years back. Previously many of the cottages were 
built of oblong clay clumps made in a wooden frame, and 
thatched with straw, a few of which kind still remain. The 
Court Rolls afford us little information respecting the old village 
of Waterbeach: nevertheless they do tell us of John Belte, 
who, 36 Edw. III. [1862], had a grant of a chamber in le 
Newerowe w"" a bakeside adioyninge; and 15 Eliz. [1573], of a 
Toft called Warren's, situate in Panstreete. 

In 1782 there were 101 familes in the parish, and 457 
inhabitants. The number of houses, so also of inhabitants, as 
@ necessary consequence of the inclosure, has largely increased 
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of late years, from labourers having ever since been in much 
greater demand than before. At the last taking of the cen- 
‘sus, in 1851, the parish contained 1440 persons, more than 
three times as many as it contained in 1782. This fact 
admits of an easy explanation. For, whilst before the inclosure, 
to quote from the award, which is dated 28th September, 1818, 
the common and open fields, jugs [jugera,] common meadows, 
common pastures, commons, open marsh-grounds, open fen- 
grounds, and other open and commonable waste grounds, were 
found by admeasurement to comprise, exclusive of North fen, 
3374 acres, the home closes, yards, gardens, orchards, old in- 
closures, and lands and grounds, namely, all the land which was 
not common or fen, and was consequently under systematic 
cultivation of some kind, amounted only to 1490 acres. Thus, 
since those 3374 acres then began to require labourers, and 
our parish could not supply them, men from other parishes 
flocked in with their families in order to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

The individuals, whose names are inet with on the Court 
Rolls, as holders of land under the manor of Waterbeach cum 
Denney, may well be considered to have been inhabitants of 
this parish, except where'the contrary is expressly noticed. 
From 1327 to 1377 we find John Frost, John Houlett, An- 
drew Kinge, Adam Jeckes, Roger le Mason, Edward Miller, 
Robert le Cooke, Allen Smith, Robert Taylour, Agnes Waryn, 
Agnes de Wotton, Henry Warde, Walter Allyn, John 


Whitehood [Whitehead], and Symon Andrewe. From 1413 — 


to 1483, Robert Toller, John Apleby, John Campes, Jobn 
Clay, Robert Cooper, John Webb, John Dey, Wilham Fir- 
mant, William Barker, Thomas Vyell [Veal], Robert Browne, 
Agnes Hynton, and Robert Whae [Wye]. From 1509 to 
1603, John Burges, Thomas Brooke, William Fuller, William 
Gray, Nicholas Gilson, Hugh fitz Harbar, Thomas Heckes, 
William Pickard, Richard Wallys, John Lyne, and Richard 
Willson. From 1603 to 1631 Symon Bytten, Grace Jervase, 
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John Wyles, John Knight, John Levet, Thomas Pratt, and 
William Rooke. 

Richard Jugge, the very eminent printer in Paules churche 
yarde at the sygne of the Byble, whose name, often joined as 
queen's printer to that of John Cawode, is connected with the 
early editions of our English Bibles, and Prayer Books, and with 
a variety of other publications, is supposed to have been a 
native of Waterbeach. He was elected from Eton to King’s 
College in 1531, though he left the University without taking a 
degree’. 1t must, therefore, be his father, who is mentioned in 
the Court Rolls. 6 Hen. VIII. [1514]: John Browne Brens 
surrendreth one osyer holt, one fodderfen in Chiteringe and 
halfe an acre of meadowe in Rushholough with common of xxx. 
foote of Turffe to the use of Rich. Jugge. 

Just 2036 acres of land are copyhold, and held of the 
manor of Waterbeach cum Denney. But this manor is now a 
union of two in name, rather than in reality, inasmuch as for a 
long time, perhaps, from 1533, when its site and demesnes 
were let out by the abbess and convent of Denney, if not earlier, 
nothing copyhold has been actually held of the manor of 
Waterbeach. The freehold land reaches to 2824} acres, with- 
out including North fen. Therefore, if to the copyhold and 
freehold land we add 924 acres taken up in public and private 
roads, drains, haling ways, and town streets, 658 acres, also 
freehold, for the North fen, which the inclosure act of 1813 
did not touch, with 2 acres in Cambridge-way-field, belong- 
ing to the surveyors of the highways, these several quanti- 
ties will give 5613 for the total number of acres in the 
parish. The 50 acres, or a little more, occupied by the rail- 
road are not to be added, because they came out of the copy- 
hold and freehold land before enumerated. 

The landed property is assessed at £10357.14s. When cer- 

1 Messrs. Cooper's Athen. Cantab. p. 383; Clay’s Liturgical Ser- 


vices of Queen Elizabeth, pref. p. xii.; Parker’s Correspondence, pp. 281, 
337. 
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tain subsidies were granted by parliament to the king, 14 Edw. IIT. 
[1340], for two years, namely, the ninth lamb, the ninth fleece, 
and the ninth sheaf, the sum of xix". xiij’. iij*. was required 
from Waterbeach', though, claiming a deduction to the amount 
of ix", v*, iiij’, the inhabitants were allowed only to pay x". vii*. 


THE CHURCH. 


We discover nothing about the history of the church until 
we find Geoffry Ridel, who became bishop of Ely in 1174, 
giving over, not only Beche, but Caldecotte (the cold dwelling), 
with all their appurtenances, or, what is really meant, giving 
over the tithes of those parishes, except so much as was wanted 
for the vicars, to the prior and canons regular of Barnwell? 
towards procuring them support and maintenance. His grant, 
from negligence or injustice, clearly did not take effect. Hence 
William de Longcamp, who succeeded Ridel in 1189, soon 
after his consecration, and at the earnest request of Robert, 
prior of Barnwell, as if nothing had been done in the business 
before, made a second grant to that monastery, (salvis idoneis 
sustentationibus vicariorum in eis celebrantium), of the same 
two churches, adding thereto the church of St Giles in Cam- 
bridge; and expressly appointed the grant to be carried out upon 
the death or resignation of the existing rector, Bartholomew. 
Bartholomew served both livings ; his resignation of them for- 
mally took place, as well as the admission of the new patrons 
into their fresh acquisitions, at Cambridge, on the day of St 
Hilary (13th January) 1197, 8. Eustachius was raised to the 
bishopric of Ely in the following August, whereupon he con- 
firmed this act of his predecessor ®. 

But, previous to the regular appropriation of the living, the 


1 Inguisit. Nonar. p. 204. 

* Fontes puerorum: the bairns’ fountains, or woll. Leland's 
Collect. Vol. 11. p. 434. 

* Baker's MSS. Vol. xxv. pp. 34, 35. 
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monastery at Barnwell had already obtained a portion of the 
tithes of Waterbeach. Picot', a Norman, who came over into 
England in 1066, who, from the office he held in perpetuity in 
this county, is usually styled simply the sheriff (vicecomes), 
and who, by reason of the greatness of his possessions, is said to 
have ranked as an Karl among the nobility of the kingdom, 
to whom William had likewise assigned, in return for his ser- 
vices, the barony of Brunna or Bourne, on which he usually 
resided, had built at Cambridge in 1092, in consequence of his 
wife Hugolina’s recovery from a dangerous illness, ‘a small Ora- 
tory of Wood’ in honour of St Giles, whom she always looked 
upon as her peculiar patron. Moreover, he had joined to that 
oratory an establishment of six canons regular, of the order of 
St Austin, or black canons, having first consulted Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Remigius, bishop of Lincoln’, in whose 
diocese Cambridgeshire then still continued to be. Picot after- 
wards transferred to his canons the advowson of certain churches, 
which he possessed ; and also two parts of the tithes de omni- 
bus dominiis omnium militum meorum in Cantebridgeshire, 
scilicet, de Waterbeche, &c.: namely, two-thirds of the tithes 
arising from all the land held by his knights in demesne of the 
barony of Brunna, in the several villages of the county, where 
it had land’; and among those villages was Waterbeach. The 
Jand, from which the tithes were to come, Domesday Book in- 
forms us‘, consisted in the present instance of about a hundred 


* See Lib. Eliens. Lib. m1. cap. 131, for his character, as drawn 
by Thomas, a monk of Ely. Picot was a witness to the charter of 
William I. confirming the privileges and customary rights of that 
monastery. Bentham and Stevenson’s List. of Ely Cathedral, Vol. t. 
Append. p. 10. 

* Remigius died 9th May, 1092, and may easily have been con- 
sulted; but there exists some difficulty, if the date of the foundation 
is correct, with respect to Anselm, who was not consecrated until 4th 
December, 1093. 

* Domesday Book says, that Picot had sixty-four hides of land in 
his own possession, and eighty-seven held under him. 

4 Soe p. 7. 
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acres. Remigius similarly authorized this arrangement. In 
1112, after the little canonry of St Giles had been transferred 
to Barnwell, dedicated to St Giles and St Andrew, raised 
from its impoverished state, and greatly enlarged, another 
grant of the same tithes was made to that establishment by 
Pain ({Paganus] de Peverell, Pain de Peverell was a valiant 
and famous crusader, uterine brother to William de Peverell, 
natural son of William I., the first Peverell of the Peak}. 
To him, as the nearest relation and heir, Henry I. had given 
the barony of Brunna, confiscated through the treason and 
flight of his cousin Robert, son of Picot and Hugolina. This 
second donation was sanctioned by Harvey, first bishop of Ely, 
and diocesan ?, 

The rectory of Waterbeach having been vacated by Bartho- 
lomew in the beginning of 1198, a vicarage was instituted 
agreeably to the appointment of William de Longcamp; which 
vicarage, being in the gift of the prior and convent of Barnwell, 
was generally bestowed upon one of their own canons. In the 
course of time a dispute arose concerning the advowson of the 
vicarage, so that 7 Edw. I. [1279] the Knights Templars, who 
had then had for about a century a preceptory at Denney, 
maintained a contest in the King’s Bench about it, asserting 
that some of their predecessors had presented thereto. But 
they did not succeed in their object, the right of presentation 
being fully confirmed to the priory of Barnwell. Mr Masters? 
implies, that ‘there were two claimants to the advowson’ as 
early as the reign of Richard I., but that the matter was not 


regularly brought to a judicial decision until now. Conse- _ 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, Tom.1. p. 438. He was one of the wit- 
nesses to some deeds connected with the formation of tho bishopric 
of Ely. Bentham and Stevenson’s Hist. of Ely Cathedral, Vol. 1. 
Append. pp. 17, 21. 

2 Hist. and Antig. of Barnwell Abbey, pp. 9, &c.; Leland’s 
Collect. Vol. 11. pp. 433, &c. 

8 Short Account of the Parish of Waterbeach, p. 24. 
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quently the priors and convent of Barnwell had continued to 
present, notwithstanding this adverse clain, and the bishops of 
Ely had uniformly admitted their nominee. When that religi- 
ous establishment was surrendered to Hen. VIII., 8th Novem- 
ber, 1538, the patronage of the vicarage fell with it to the crown, 
wherefore in 1553 queen Mary presented. 

In 1559 an Act of Parliament was passed [1 Eliz. cap. 19], 
authorizing Queen Elizabeth, upon the avoidance of any arch- 
bishopric or bishopric, to take into her hands certain of the 
temporal possessions thereof, recompensing the same with par- 
sonages [rectories] impropriate, and tithes!. By virtue of this 
Act Queen Elizabeth, who, on appointing to the see of Ely, had 
not let the episcopal estates go out of her power, in or about the 
third year of her reign transferred to Bishop Coxe the impro- 
priate rectory, and the advowson of the vicarage, of Waterbeach, 
with several other impropriate rectories, and the tenths of the 
diocese, whilst she retained for herself the more valuable 
manors’. Thus the see of Ely regained a piece of preferment, 
which for almost four centuries had been lost to it, though, on 
& vacancy in 1564, James Boultonne, the farmer of the rectory 
under the bishop, was allowed to present. The right of presen- 
tation for that turn had, we may presume, from some cause or 
other, been made over to him; a not unusual thing in former 
days’. Bishop Coxe’s register styles Boultonne both discretus 
vir, and generosus. However, when Queen Elizabeth is affirmed 
to have transferred to the bishops of Ely the impropriate rectory 
of Waterbeach, no more must be understood, than that she gave 
up to them the reserved rent of the rectory, and the power in 
due season to lease the rectory afresh, since the beneficial pos- 
session of the tithes had for some years been in the hands of 

1 Gibson’s Codex, Tom. u. p. 676. 


* See a curious document relating to this subject, reprinted by 
Bentham and Stevenson. Hist. of Ely Cathedral, Vol. 1. Append. 
pp. 37, 38. 

” Masters’ Hist. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, pp. 53, 64, 
104, 358. 
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others. 20th May, 26 Hen. VIIT. [1534]: Nicholas Smythe, 
pryor of Barnwelle and the convent, demysed and lett unto 
Nicholas Wylcokks of Barnwelle yoman ther personage of 
Waterbech, together with the Tythes of all maner Greynes, 
Haye, Thakke, and foder, &c. for thirty years from the Fest of 
thannuncyacion of our blessed Lady next commyng, at the 
yerely rent of twenty marks’. This lease was executed only 
six months before Nicholas Smythe was obliged to resign his 
office, (a pension of twenty pounds being assigned him,) the 
royal letters directed to Goodrich, recently appointed bishop of 
Ely, to confirm the election of John Badcocke?, his successor, 
being dated 24th November in the same year. John Badcocke 
also leased the same rectory and parsonage, 20th June, 28 
Hen. VIII. [1536], to George Carleton® of London, gentle- 
man, for seventy years, to begin from the end and determina- 
cion of the terme of yeares before graunted. Both the above 
leases, made so short a time previous to the dissolution of their 
house, display a firm resolution not lightly to abandon all hold 
on the conventual property. 


* £13. 6s. 8d. The estimated annual value of the rectory accord- 
ing to the papal taxation of 1291; and the present reserved rent paid 
to the bishop of Ely. 

7 Badcocke, after he had resigned the office of prior, farmed the 
monastery lands and tithes in Cambridge, where he resided. At the 
time of his death in 1562 he was incumbent of the parish of Barnwell, 
and rector of Upwell in Norfolk, to which last he had been presented 
in 1539. Mesers. Cooper’s Athen. Cantab. pp. 219, 553. 

& To him was granted, 36 Hen. VIII. [1544], the Austin Priory of 
Spinney in the parish of Wicken, Cambridgeshire, (which, having 
gone to decay, had, in 1449, been perpotually united to the monastery 
of Ely, where the founders Jay buried, by Walter, bishop of Norwich, 
ordinary of the place,) as parcel of the possessions of Ely, in trust, 
apparently, for Sir Edward North. North, one of the executors of 
Henry the Eighth, who left him a legacy of £300, created Baron 
North of Kirtling in 1554, and ancestor of the present Earl of 
Guilford, obtained large grants of ecclesiastical property in this 
county. Tanner’s Notit. Monast. Messrs. Cooper’s Athen. Cantab. 
p- 232. 
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19th November 2 Eliz. [1559] George Carleton of Sutton 
Valence in Kent, Esq., one of the administrators of George 
Carleton, his late father, and Edward Carleton of Gray’s Inn, 
gentleman, assigned the lease over to James Bowlton of Ches- 
terton, husbandman, for the sum of forty pounds; and he to 
Robert Sysson of St Ives, yeoman, 12th June, 15 Eliz. [1578], 
for two hundred and eighty pounds; who, 18th April, 20 
Eliz. [1578], conveyed it for four hundred pounds to Thomas 
Mowffett, citizen and girdler of London. Thomas Mowffett 
within three days underleased the parsonage of Waterbeach to 
Oliver Grene of Cambridge’, innholder, for twenty-one years, 
he paying the reserved rent of twenty marks to the bishop of 
Ely, and thirty pounds yearly to himself, at the sign of 
the guilte Cocke in West Cheape, clear of all deductions. 
7th June, 34 Eliz. [1592], William Moffett of Chipping Barnet, 
gentleman, one of the executors of Thomas Moffett, deceased, 
and Peter Moffett of the same place, clerk, his brother, agreed 
to give up the lease to Daniel Odam, of Cambridge, gentleman, 
in consideration of a competent sum of money to be first paid. 
Oliver Grene continued tenant under Odam, and paid the re- 
served rent to the bishop of Ely at Michaelmas, 36 Eliz. [1594] ; 
but the next year John Yaxley, who had, probably, in the 
meanwhile purchased the lease from Odam, was the payer of it. 

11th October, 1639, Wren, bishop of Ely, (the two con- 
ventual leases having by this time run out,) granted a lease 
of the rectory for twenty-one years in favour of Robert Nel- 
son, Esq., a connexion of John Yaxley, whose trustee he was, 
and whose own lease he may have carried on. 1647, Surveyors 
appointed by the trustees of bishops’ lands certify, that the 
rectory of Waterbeach was then worth £13. 6s. 8d. per annum, 
the amount of the reserved rent, and that its future value, 
{when the lease should have expired,] was above £76. 13s. 4d. 
per annum*. The rectory itself so valued John Robson, 


1 Mayor in 1594. 2 Collect. Topog. et Geneal. Vol. 11. p. 46. 
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Yaxley’s son-in-law, bought 27th September, 1651, for 
£132. 9c. 4d. of the above trustees, who made it over to him, 
his heirs, and assigns, for ever, for his only use and behoof. 
However, notwithstanding such purchase, on the termination of 
Nelson’s lease, Wren, who had at length been reinstated in his 
diocese, again leased out the rectory; but this time to Wicksted 
Weld’, gentleman. This proceeding gave occasion to an expen- 
sive lawsuit in defence of their imaginary rights, which was in- 
jurious to the Robson family, and caused them, in 1701, to 
part with the lease of the rectory, the only thing Robson had 
succeeded in securing, as well as with other property, to 
Josiah Bacon, Esq., merchant, of London. The lease, having 
passed through the families of Bacon and Standly, is now, 
by an immediate grant from the bishop of Ely, in the posses- 
sion of Edward Mason, Esq. of the Hall farm. 

The allotment of freehold land awarded at the inclosure 
in lieu of the rectorial tithes, and 614 acres of glebe, was 
332a. 3r. 16p. 

The vicarage of Waterbeach was set at seven marks a 
year in 1291*. In 1402, John Bernwell, prior of Barnwell, 
returned it to Bishop Fordham of Ely, as of the annual value 
of ten marks. In the King’s Books it is estimated at 
£5. 15s. 74d. The Parliamentary survey of 1649 puts it 
down at thirty pounds per annum. In 1707 its yearly income 
was reckoned something under forty pounds. When Mr Mas- 
ters took it in 1759, he found the tithes let for fifty-eight 
pounds a year. In consequence of his successful lawsuit with 
Peter Standly, Esq., which was decided 23rd February, 1763, 
the income of the living was trebled; but only in dry years, the 
fen lands being not yet perfectly drained. Mr William Masters, 
son of the former, as soon as he came to the living, agreed to 


1 He was born at Cambridge, and had been educated at Corpus 
Christi College. See Masters’ History, p. 412. 
* Tazat. Ecclesiast. P. Nicolai, p. 266. 
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take fifty guineas a year for the recovered tithes of corn and 
hay; whilst the whole average for three years, beginning with 
1789, was one hundred and forty pounds. 

Shortly after the collation of Mr Masters senior to the 
living, he fortunately discovered, he says, that his predecessors 
had, for many years past, been defrauded of a considerable por- 
tion of corn and hay tithes, with which the vicarage had been 
augmented by Wren, bishop of Ely, 14th December, 1660. 
The augmentation consisted both of the great tithes arising 
from all the land occupied by the adventurers in fen farming, 
called the Adventurers’ Ground, in North fen, and of a third 
part of the rectorial tithes of the lands at that time commonly 
called the Denney Abbey estate. The vicar had regularly 
received the former, bfft not the latter. These tithes, there- 
fore, Mr Masters, acting on the advice of able and friendly 
lawyers, set himself to recover, by filing a bill in the exchequer 
against ‘a very rich and potent adversary, Peter Standly, Esq. 
‘ By indefatigable application, and at no small hazard,’ he hap- 
pily succeeded in his object, obtaining a favourable decree, 
together with arrears’ from the date of his incumbency, and 
costs of suit. For the barons of the exchequer declared the 
vicars of Waterbeach entitled to a third part of the tithes and 
profits of the demesnes, pasture, and arable lands, belonging to 
the manors of Denney and Waterbeach, and which were 
anciently belonging to the dissolved house of nuns, called 
Denney Abbey. 

Connected with Bishop Wren’s augmentation of the vicar- 
age, and with Mr Masters’ subsequent contest about it, is this 
anecdote, which cannot well be either omitted or abridged :— 
‘ His lordship [Lord Keeper Guilford] had a relation, one Mr 
Whitmore, of Balms near London, a humoursome old gentle- 


1 These arrears of corn and hay tithes were appraised by regular 
valuers at £457 10s. 10d. for the five years from 1759 to 1764 in- 
clusive. A composition of £210 was agreed to be accepted by Mr 
Masters. 
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man, but very famous for the mere eating and drinking part of 
housekeeping. He was owner of Waterbeach [Denney] near 
Cambridge, and took a fancy that his estate ought not to pay 
tithes, and ordered his tenants expressly to pay none, with 
promise to defend them. The parson had no more to do but 
to go to law, and by advice brought an action of debt for 
treble damages, upon the statute against subtraction of tithes. 
The tenants got the whole demand to be put in one action; 
and that stood for trial’ at the [Cambridge] assizes. Then he 
consults his cousin North, and retains him to defend his cause, 
but shews him no manner of title to a discharge. So he could 
but tell him he would be routed, and pay treble value of the 
tithes, and that he must make an end*. This signified nothing 
to one, that was abandoned to his own testy humour. The 
cause came on, and his lordship’s utmost endeavour was to 
fetch. him off with the single value and costs; and that point he 
managed very artificially. For first, he considered that Archer 
was the judge, and it was always agreeable to him to stave off 
a long cause. After the cause was opened, his lordship for 
the defendant stepped forwards, and told the judge, that this 
would be a long and intricate cause, being a title to a dis- 
charge of tithes, which would require the reading a long series 
of records and ancient writings. That his client was no quaker, 
to deny payment of tithes, where due, in which case the treble 
value was by the law intended, asa sort of penalty. But this 
was to be a trial of a title, which his client was advised he had 
to a discharge; therefore he moved, that the single value might 
be settled, and, if the cause went for the plaintiff, he should 
have that and his costs, (which costs, it seems, did not go, if 
the treble value was recovered), and then they would proceed to 
their title. The other side mutinied against this imposition of 


1 The exact date of the trial does not appear: it must have been 
somewhere about 1670. 

3 Mr Masters’ lawsuit with Mr Standly is the best possible proof, 
that Mr Whitmore did not ‘ make an end’ of his strange conduct. 
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Mr North, but the judge was for him, and they must be satis- 
fied. ‘Then did he open a long history of matters upon record, 
of bulls, monasteries, orders, greater and lesser houses, sur- 
renders, patents, and a great deal more, very proper, if it had 
been true, while the counsel on the other side stared at him ; 
and having done, they bade him go to his evidence. He leaned 
back, as speaking to the attorney, and then, my lord, said he, 
we are very unhappy in this cause. The attorney tells me, they 
forgot to examine their copies with the originals at the Tower ; 
and 90, folding up his brief, my lord, said he, they must have 
the verdict, and we must come better prepared another time. 
So, notwithstanding all the mutiny the other side could make, 
the judge held them to it, and they were choused of the treble 
value. This was no iniquity, because it was not to defraud the 
duty, but to shift off the penalty’. But the old gentleman told 
his cousin North, he had given away his cause. His lordship 
thought he had done him service enough; and could but just 
(with the help of the beforesaid reason) satisfy himeelf that he 
had not done ill.’ 

The increased profits of the vicarage of Waterbeach have 
been described by Mr Masters himself. They arose from a 
portion of corn and hay tithes, from agistment of cattle, from 
wool, lambs, &c., from two acres of inclosed glebe-land, very 
valuable, with a small sum for surplice-fees and Easter-offer- 
ings. Since the inclosure, on the contrary, the vicar has 
received the rent of 291a. Ir. 8p. of freehold land*, almost all 


1 A singular apology for the very disreputable and unprofessional 
stratagem practised by the learned counsel. Roger North’s excuse 
for his brother is founded on a correct application of that highly 
injurious distinction between that, which is merely a malum prohi- 
bitum, and that which is malum in se. It is to be regretted that Sir 
William Blackstone should have recognised this dangerous and unphi- 
losophical distinction. The practice of Sir Matthew Hale (Burnet’s 
Life and Death, p. 87, edit. 1682) was very different from that of 
Mr North. Note by the editor of the Lives of the Norths, Vol. 1. 
p. 91, edit. 1826. 

2 Some of this, close to the village, is let out in small allotments, 
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arable, which were then allotted to him in different parts of 
the parish, but chiefly in the fen, together with a rent-charge 
of £73 from the owner of North fen, as tithe commutation, and 
a trifle on account of fees. 

The vicarage pays to the bishop of Ely 11s. 7d. a year under 
the head of tenths, and 4d. as acquittance ; but, being given in 
of only £39 5s. 114d. yearly value, it was discharged from 
the payment of first-fruits by virtue of the Act of Parliament 
6 Annz [1707]. 

The parish-church' is dedicated to St John the Evangelist. 
Jt consists of a square tower with its five bells (cast in 1791), 
and clock, nave of three arches, and two side aisles, all covered 
with lead; a chancel, and two modern brick porches, tiled. A 
chantry chapel formerly stood at the east end of the north 
aisle, which, durmg many years, and down to a comparatively 
recent period, was used for the village school’; being, however, 
in an extremely dilapidated condition, it was removed about 
seventy years ago, and its materials applied to the repairs of 
the church. The church is small’, and must have always been, 
as it is now, inconveniently situated in respect to the village, 
from being placed quite at the south-east corner of it. This 
position (and in the neighbouring parish of Cottenham some- 
thing similar is observable) may have arisen from the nature 
of the ground. The builders, or those directing them, chose 
the first high spot beyond the reach of the fen waters, because 


chiefly to the poor, so that fifty-eight families have one rood each, 
and a fow others a larger quantity. 

1 Meeting-houses belonging to the Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primi- 
tive Methodist connexions have likewise been erected in the parish: 
the first is of rather long standing. 

2 The present school-room on the green, for boys as well as 
girls, is a considerable enlargement made this year by the charity 
trustees of a room erected in 1816, through the exertions of the Rev. 
Richard Marks, the resident curate, for a girls’ school. The school- 
house was built in 1831 by the trustees of the same charity. 

8 Cole has a sketch of it, as it stood in 1745. MSS. Vol. vm. 
p. 38 b. 
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the material, whether stone or clunch, had to be brought from a 
distance in boats, and could thus be landed handy for use. 
That a Norman church existed in Waterbeach, we can have 
not the smallest doubt, since the incumbents, and we know of 
a regular series of them from the middle of the twelfth century 
at least, must have had some appropriate building to officiate 
in, Another argument for its existence, and that, on the 
very spot where it still is, arises from the fact, that the east 
side of the pier on the north of the present nave displays trans- 
ition Norman foliage, a relic, probably, of that.church. The 
general character of the church now standing, as to its archi- 
tecture, is Early English with Perpendicular insertions. The 
parts remaining, to indicate what it formerly was, besides the 
arches, and octagonal pillars of the nave, as well as certain 
masses of masonry, are the dripstone over the chancel-door, 
a very good north entrance door to the church with its mould- 
ings also very good, and some dog-tooth ornament, &c. on 
the inside, the west window of the north aisle, the lowermost 
window of the tower, and, apparently, the south door. The 
nave, it is quite evident, was built at three separate times. 
This assertion may be distinctly proved by means of the hood- 
mouldings, the arches with their mouldings, and the capitals 
of the pillars. However, there may not have been any long 
interval between the erection of the several parts; so that the 
whole of it, with the remainder of the church, was completed 
perhaps within the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
earliest portion of the nave, with the exception of the Norman 
work before mentioned, which occupies unmoved its original 
position, comprises the two arches next the chancel on the 
south, which alone have no hood-moulding, but which have a 
remarkable capital to the middle pillar; then come the two 
arches opposite to them on the north; and lastly, the entire 
lower end of the nave. At this lower end are also two peculi- 
arities, which distinguish it from the rest. First, the capitals 
on the western sides of the piers, with which it commences, are 
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different from those on the east, the piers themselves being ren- 
dered of a considerable breadth by the insertion, as it were, of 
solid blocks of stone-work, three feet broad. Secondly, the floor 
rom these piers to the tower was lowered about half a foot, as 
we may perceive by the step still remaining on the north side. 
The inference from these circumstances seems to be, that this 
portion, to whatever use it was applied, was meant to be, and 
actually was, in some way distinct from the body of the 
church. 

The south aisle underwent a thorough restoration about the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, the date, it may be, of all the 
present Perpendicular windows. At first there were five such 
windows in the aisle, the one at the east end, which, according to 
the usual custom, would have been the finest, because that part 
was used for a chantry chapel, having been long blocked up. A 
small square and deep piscina still exists in the wall. The 
battlements, and, most probably, important reparations of the 
roof, are to be referred to the year 1615, which date can be 
seen, cut in the stone, just over the middle north clerestory 
window on the outside. The upper part of the tower cannot 
be older than 1719, in which’ year a high wind’ caused the 
spire to fall, whereby much injury was committed. The chancel 
was rebuilt in 1849 at the expence of the present lessee of the 
rectory. Its east window is still a triplet of lancets, though 
not exactly like what it was before: the door, too, instead of 
being any longer on the south side, where the priest's door was. 
always wont to be placed, is now on the north side. Before 
1849 the chancel-arch, which is large, the chancel being 
rather wider than the nave, was built up for support by a wall 
pierced with three low semicircular arches on short piers. Upon 
this wall hung in 1745 the royal arms with a table of bene- 
factors. They were both taken down about 1814, when 
the church was whitewashed, and have never been replaced. 


* A chapel adjoining the parish-church of Long Stow was blown 
down by the high wind of 1719. 
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Just over the chancel-arch, on the outside, is a stone fragment, 
which may have been the top of the niche for the sacring bell. 

The fabric of the church is in a good and satisfactory con- 
dition: on the contrary, its interior is sadly in want of re- 
adjustment, from the nature and arrangement of the pews and 
gallery, (which gallery occupies one third of the nave, as well as 
conceals the tower arch), and might be greatly improved by a 
small outlay. Mr Masters says: ‘In the year 1719 I find in the 
churchwardens’ accounts a journey charged to Cambridge for 
putting out the steeple, when their expences amounted to up- 
wards of £100. In the year 172] their expences amounted to 
£67, and in that of 1723 to more than £117; and great sums 
of money have of late been commendably expended by the 
parishioners in supporting the fabric. I may add, that in the 
year 1746 a new clock was bought, which cost eighteen guineas, 
besides the expence of putting it up.’ 

An extract from some ‘Ordenances,’ prefixed to the manu- 
script book of Court Rolls, will come in appropriately here, since 
it instructs us, how the repairs of the church’ were occasionally 
provided for in by-gone times. 5 Nov. 19 Eliz. [1579]: That if 
the Quest or more of them shall agree to spare any part of the 
Common this yeare, that then it shalbe lawfull for the Church- 
wardens to sell the same toward thamendm' of the Steeple 
wout impeachm*, 

Judging chiefly from what we read in the wills of that 
period, Waterbeach church before the Reformation had a high 
altar, an altar in the chantry chapel at the east end of both 
aisles, an image of St Katerine, and a rood-loft, (a small por- 
tion of which yet exists worked up into what was until recently 
the vicar’s pew,) with, of course, the rood, and its accompany- 
ing images of the Virgin Mary and St John. 

A messuage upon the greene is said 6 Hen. VI. [1427] to 
pertain to the pitancie' of S. Katerine in Denney. The Court 


1 The fund out of which the nuns’ pittances, or daily doles, were 
provided. 
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Rolls also mention ‘ Holy Land’ of S. Katerine the Virgin, 
15 Hen. VIII. [1523]. (Katerine de Bolwyk was abbess first 
of Waterbeach, then of Denney.) The blessed Mary, as well 
as S. Mary Magdalene, had ‘ Holy Land,’ 6 and 11 Hen. VITT. 
(1514, 1519}. 

Three gilds were kept in the church, namely, the gild of 
Jesus, of our Lady, and of All Hallows, each having its own 
priest, and its own small altar, with an image of its patron. 
These religious gilds, founded on the principle of mutual help 
with regard to this world and the next, bore a very great resem- 
blance to our present benefit: clubs, even in attending the de- 
ceased members to the grave, though not, in providing priests 
to pray, and sing masses, for the souls of their members, both 
living and dead’. 

The account about to be given of church furniture is taken 
out of an ancient manuscript book, entitled Vetus Liber Archi- 
diaconatus Eliensis’, in the library of Caius College (No. 204)’; 
and containing a similar account for each parish within the 
archdeaconry of Ely. The writing belongs to two different 
periods, and records the results of two separate visitations, 
which are distinctly marked. Ralph de Fodringay was arch- 
deacon at the former, and Gaillard de Mota, cardinal deacon of 
the church of Rome, probably, at the latter, for he held the 
office of archdeacon from 1344 to 1358, and the additions are 
pronounced not to be ‘lower than 1349. The vicar of Water- 
beach, because holding a Bishop's living, used to claim exemp- 
tion from the Archdeaeon’s visitation. A scheme relating to 
Peculiars within the diocese of Ely, prepared by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England, was gazetted 20th April, 1852, 
by order of the Privy Council: this brought him once more 
under his authority. 

1306. Ecclesia de Waterbeche appropriata priori de 

1 Masters’ Hist. of Corpus Christi College, pp. 3, 4; and Append. 
pp. 3, 4; Watson’s Hist. of Wisbech, pp. 139, &c.; Rock’s Church of 


our Fathers, Vol. u. pp. 395, &c. 
* Art. 11, p. 80. 
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Bernewelle: habet vicarium: taxatur ad vj' (?) marcas: 
solvit pro synodalibus ij’. iiij**; [pro] aeeti as xviij*’; 
[pro] denariis sancti Petri xviij‘, Ornamenta sunt hec: ij 
missalia bonum‘ : ij gradualia cum troperiis: duo portiaria’: ij 
antiphonaria: ij legend: ij psaltiaria [pealteria}: j martilo- 
gium: unum ordinale in uno volumine- tria paria vestimento- 
rum, unum cum pertinentiis: iiij superpellicea: ij rocheta: 
unus calix®: crismatorium bonum : pixis eburnea: crux enea, et 
alia pro mortuis’(!): turribulum bonum: lanterna: v phiole: 
unum vestimentum bonum de novo datum ecclesize*; duo fron- 
talia: velum quadragesimale®: Incerna: turibulum. 

1349. Unum vestimentum cum casula, tunica, dalmatica, 
de una setta, cum toto apparatu, de dono domini Johannis de 
Staunton vicarii ejusdem pro salute anime sure. Sunt duo 
calices: j(unum) portiforium de dono Thome Pirsones ”: 


1 Most probably vij. See p. 32. 

2 See Gibson’s Codex, Tom. 1. p. 1016. 

8 Ibid. The bishop receives, at the time of his visitations, 83. 4d. 
from the farmer of the impropriate rectory as procurations, and 4d. 
as acquittance. 

4 The ij. added by a later hand, and the termination of bonumn 
left as before. For a description of the books, and other church 
furniture, recourse should be had to Rock's Church of owr Fathers, 
London, 1849. 

5 Portuaries, that is, portiforia. 

6 Duo calices written over, but both crossed out. 

7 Supposing mortuis to be the word, this cross was accustomed 
to be used in funeral processions. 

8 The last four words are crossed out. 

9 In Lent the images were covered: the chancel also was sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a curtain. See Becon’s Works, 
Vol. 1. p. 111, Park. Soc. Rock gives a wood-cnt representing the 
inside of a church during Lent. Vol. in. Part 2, p. 224. 

10 There are three letters between Thome and Pirsones, which 
cannot be deciphered. Do they stand for fitz? Pirsones or Parsons 
may have been an ancestor of Thomas Parsons of Ely, who, about 
1420, left property, now worth £1500 a year, to that city for the pay- 
ment of its tenths and fifteenths. Thomas Pirsones, like Sir John de 
Staunton, hoped, no doubt, for the prayers of the church in return 
for his gift. 
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v vexilla': ij inoyers® de servicio corporis Christi: ij cande- 
labra (7) de latinn’. 

In the branch Public Record Office, Carlton Ride, is pre- 
served a Book of Church Goods for the county of Cambridge, 
where we find :—Hundred de Norstowe. Wat’beache. This is 
a trewe and perfect Inventorie indentid made and taken the iiij" 
day of August anno Regis E. vj'. sexto [1552] by us Richarde 
Wylkes, clerke, Henry Gooderycke and Thomas Rudston, 
Esquyres, Commyssioners*, emongest others assigned for the 
surveye and vieu of alle maner of goodes, plate, jewelles, belles 
and ornamentes as yet be remayning forthcommynge and be- 
longynge to y° parishechurche there, as hereafter foloweth. 

Plate—Fyrst ther is one chalyce of syluer w™ y° patent 
parcelle gylte poz [poids ]|—ix ounces and di. 

Ornamentes—Item one redde veluet cope, one vestem* of 
y° same, one vestem! of blacke veluet, one olde redde cope, a 
crosse of latten w a crosse clothe of sylke, ij sleved surples, 
and ix rochettes, iiij alter clothes. 

Belles—Item there is in y° steple — iij great belles and 
one sanctus belle. 

All which parcelles aboue wrytton, be delyuered and com- 
mytted by us the saide Commyssioners vnto y° salue kepynge 
of German Cheryngton, Wylliam Hasylle, and John Pereson, 


1 Used in processions, particularly on ‘gang days’ in rogation 
week. Rock has a drawing of some, Vol. 11. Part 2, p. 255. 

2 Whether the word be inoyers or moyers, it is equally unintel- 
ligible. Perhaps neither is righé. 

3 Brass. 

4 Of these commissioners for Cambridgeshire, Richard Wylkes was 
master of Christ’s College, and prebendary of Ely Cathedral, in which 
city he died and was buried: Henry Gooderycke, (a nephew, most 
likely, of Thomas, bishop of Ely,) afterwards a prebendary in some 
cathedral; and Thomas Rudston, whose ordinary residence was at 
Swaffham Bulbeck, owner of the manor of Thorrocke in Essex, and 
escheator in 1536 and 1642 for the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. Messrs Cooper's Athen. Cantab. pp. 162, 214, 549; 


Parker's Correspondence, p. 202. 
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parishooners there’, to be at all tymes forthcommynge to be 
answered, except and reserued the said chalyce, poz — ix oz. 
and di. the saide cope of redde veluet, one other olde redde cope 
w y* saide alter clothes and rocchettes delyvered to y* salue 
kepinge of John Cowper and Christofer Bankes, churchwardens, 
for thonlie mayntenance [of] dyuyne seruyce in y* saide paroche 
churche. The several parties, with the exception of the 
churchwardens, signed this document, and also Johannes 
Marcelis, curate. 

Henry Lane, of Waterbeach, left vi". in 1509, to buyinge 
a cowppe (for the church). We may well suppose this to have 
been the silver gilt cup, having a patent, or cover, and weighing 
94 ounces, which the royal commissioners of 1552 found here, 
and which they delivered over to the churchwardens, because 
necessary for the performance of divine service. It could not, 
however, have continued long in their custody: in some way 
or other it was soon disposed of. For the very beautiful silver- 
gilt cup and cover, now in the possession of the parish, dates 
from that same period. Mr Octavius Morgan published in 
1853 certain Tables of the Annual Assay Office Letters. Taking 
-these Tables for our guides, and looking to the assay marks on 
our communion plate, we are compelled to assign it to the 
year 1557, a date which is fully borne out even by the cha- 
racter of the cup. It is shaped like a tasse, ornamented 
round the top in an extremely elegant manner, and has three 
busts of men in bold relief on the foot. Of course, it may 
not have been given to the parish the exact year in which 
it was made; of this we can now have no knowledge. Un- 
derneath the bottom, near the rim, are three capital letters, 


1 The object of the commission was to obtain property, which 
might be sold for the payment of the debts of Edward VI. Hence 
whatever, in the discretion of the commissioners, did not seom requi- 
site for the divine service was given into the salue kepynge of re- 
sponsible parishioners. Heylyn’s Hist. of the Reform. Vol.1. pp. 281, &c. 
Eccles. Hist. Soc. 
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somewhat rudely cut an . These may, and most likely do, 


indicate the name of the donor. John Marre was presented 
to the vicarage of Waterbeach 11th October, 1560: why may 
it not have been his gift? His predecessor, Marcelis, styled 
himself in 1552, as we have seen, curate rather than vicar, 
though he really was the incumbent of the living. Marre 
may have done the same, wherefore we may reasonably con- 
jecture the three letters to signify—Marre curate dedit. The 
cup by itself weighs 9 ounces, not quite so much as the former 
one; with the cover, 15} ounces. The lJeathern case, in which 
the cup is kept, and which is fitted to its shape, is likewise 
ancient. 

Within the altar rails lie three large slabs. One of them is 
—Sacred to the memory of William Williams, M. A. and vicar 
of this Parish; where, after a constant residence for the 
space of eighteen years, he departed this life, October 13th, 
A.D. 1812, aged 65. He was a loyal Subject, a vigilant Ma- 
gistrate, the Friend of the poor, and, in every other respect, a 
sincere and pious Christian. The middle one, of black marble, 
has this inscription :—Here lyeth interred the body of Will™, 
Stane, D'. in Physick, one of the Fellows and Elects of the 
Colledge of Physitians in London, who dyed the 11%. of Feb’, 
1679, aged 70. His arms are placed above the inscription, viz. 
a bend cotized, though, by an omission of the stone-cutter, 
the bend has only one cotize on each side. Near him were 
probably deposited, some years afterwards, the remains of 
his widow. Dr Stane held the demesne lands of the manor 
of Willingham. He was a native of Essex, and took the 
degree of M.B. in 1635 at Emmanuel College. Clarendon! 
notices a Dr Staines, ‘a notable fanatic,’ but his Christian 
name was Richard, and he was one of the persons appointed 
in 1645 for ejecting scandalous ministers in the counties 
of Cambridge and Huntingdon. The third stone, which 


| Hist. of the Rebellion, Book x. § 135. 
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bears no inscription of any kind, will be accounted for after- 
wards. 

On the floor, in front of the altar rails', lies a stone— 
In memory of Edward Robert, the infant son of Edward and 
Mary Ann Mason, who departed this life Feb. 28, 1832, aged 
18 weeks.—Also George Henry, their son, who died May 26, 
1842, aged 6 months.—Also Edward Ivatt, their son, who died 
March 17, 1847, aged 12 years. Another stone in the chancel 
is—To the memory of Mary, the daughter of George and 
Isabella Peck, who died May 4, 1752, in the 17th year of 
her age. 

Upon the north wall of the nave is a plain tablet—In 
memory of John William Wiles, son of William Smith and 
Ann Wiles, who died at Melbourne in Australia June 2], 
1853, aged 21 years. In the middle aisle lies an old grey slab 
of Purbeck marble having the matrix of a brass of two figures, 
a male and female, with its inscription beneath them. Under 
this stone so mutilated was deposited, 9th April, 1745, the 
corpse of John F. Cory, vicar of Waterbeach, but without any 
thing to mark the place of his burial. At the east end of the 
north aisle has been placed a mural monument—Sacred to the 
memory of Samuel Peach, Esq. of Portland place, London; 
Lord of the manor of Whaddon in Gloucestershire, Idlicote in 
Warwickshire, and of Waterbeach cum Denny in this county ; 
formerly a member of the select committee of supercargoes in 
the Hon. East India Company's Service in China, who de- 
parted this life on the 17th August, 1832, in the 70th year of 
his age. On a small freestone in the south aisle we have an in- 
scription to Mrs Katherine Knight, the daughter of Will. 
- Knight, gent. of Denny Abby, who dep. this life March y* 9%, 
1726, aged 84 years. The register gives 1727-8 as the 
year of burial, and 83 as the age: it also styles her ‘an 
Antient Maide.’ 


Cole tells us, that in 1745 ‘the altar was neither railed in, nor 
stood on any eminence.’ 
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This Mr William Knight was the husband of Anne or 
Annis' Hobson, daughter of Thomas Hobson, the noted Cam- 
bridge carrier. Mrs Anne Knight, of Wicken, buried here 17th 
March, 1681-2, was, probably, William Knight's wife, to whom 
Hobson’, her father, who died Ist January, 1630-31, bequeathed 
the remainder of his lease for thirty years of the Denney Abbey 
estate, which he held of the crown. Mrs Dorothy Knight, 
who died likewise ‘an old Maid’ at the age of 98, and was 
buried here 1st September, 1741, must have been another 
daughter of the same gentleman. His son William (the third 
generation with the same Christian name) was buried at Water- 
beach, 16th December, 1705. 

Mrs Katherine Pepys, of Cottenham, widow, by will dated 
3lst May, and proved 24th June, 1703, bequeathed to her 
granddaughter, Mrs Alice Dacres, her two best coach-horses 
and chariot, her mother’s picture, her cypress chest, and old 
Mr Hobson’s picture*®; and to Mrs Katherine Knight, the lady 
whose burial has just been recorded, sister of Elizabeth Jef- 
fereys, £5: to Roger Pepys, of Impington, Esq., to Roger 
and Charles Gale, sons of Dr Thomas Gale, one guinea each 
for rings; and to Mr John Pepys, of Impington, £5. 

Besides the stones on the floor mentioned above, there 
are others, particularly one of a very antique shape near the 
tower; but, being without inscriptions, the persons whom they 
covered, cannot be ascertained. A largish stone, similarly with- 
out inscription, lies at the very entrance of the church on the 
north ; it may have been the altar-stone in Roman Catholic 
times, now turned with its proper side downwards. 


* Richard Annis was admitted to land of the manor of Water- 
beach cum Denney 6 Jac. I. [1608]. 

* See his will at large in the Collection of curious Historical pieces 
at the end of Peck’s Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, pp. 44, &c. A full 
abstract of it is in Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, Vol. 111. pp. 234, 235. 
See also The Cambridge Portfolio, Vol. 1. pp. 311, &c. 

3 There was a connexion between the families of Pepys and 
Hobson. Jbid. Vol. 1. p. 417. 
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The four Perpendicular windows in the south aisle were 
originally filled with painted glass: at present, only small 
fragments of canopies, &c., remain, with a few coats of arms 
in the tracery, nearly all mutilated, pertaining, it may be, 
to benefactors to the church. We have in the firet window 
from the east, azure, a talbot passant, argent, for Burgoyne, an 
ancient family of this county, a branch of which was settled at 
Impington'. John Burgoyne occupied a tenement belonging 
to the manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, 4 Hen. V. (1416), 
and died 15 Hen. VI. [1436], leaving a son William, who 
coming not in course to be admitted to his father’s property, it 
was seized into the lady’s hands. The same window exhibits 
@ portion only of a coat of arms; the part in base, which has 
been left, contains those of the Zouches, descendants in the 
male line of the Earls of Brittany?: gules, ten bezants in pile. 
Out of the remnants of what must have been two similar coats of 
arms still existing in adjoining compartments in the second win- 
dow, one entire coat can be formed—a fesse, azure, between two 
hares’ couchant, gules. These we may well believe, though we 
have no authority for the assertion, were intended for the arms of 
Harewood or Harwood. Thomas Harewood, of Waterbeach, 
took to farme of the Ladie Abbesse, 49 Edw. ITI. [1375], foure 
acres of the demeasne Landes, to hould the same for the tearme 
of sixe yeares vnder the yearely rent of iij’. iiij*. per acre. Ro- 
bert Harwoode surrendered one messuage with other property, 
1 Eliz. [1559], to the vse of his wife and son. The third window 
contains the arms of Sir John Cutt, Knt., impaled with those 
of Elizabeth his wife. Cutt’s arms are, argent, on a bend en- 
grailed, sable, three plates: his wife's, argent, a chevron sable, 
between three bugle-horns stringed, sable. Sir John Outt, of 

* Blomefield’s Collect. Cantab. pp. 24, 25. 

* Ellis’ General Introduction to Domesday Book, Vol. 1. p. 366. 

3 Cole gives a drawing of these arms, as if they consisted of a 
fesse between three lions. Sir John Cutt bore the arms of Harwood; 


but his shield, which is represented in the Harleian MSS., No. 1584, 
p. 35, has also two lions with a fease between them. 
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the county of York, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John de 
Ruda, alias de Routhe, of Routhe in Holderness, in the county 
of York, Knt., and sister and colieir of John de Ruda. 
Either that Sir John Cutt, or his son, bought the manor 
of Childerley' in the time of Hen. VII., to whom he was 
under-treasurer of England, and one of the privy council. He 
probably resided on his manor, and was, in 1516, the first high 
sheriff for the two counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 
He died at his manor of Horeham Hall, in Thaxsted, Essex, 
4 April, 12 Hen. VIII. [1521], and was buried in the parish- 
church?, The next compartment in the third window has two 
coats of arms side by side belonging to the same family, who- 
ever it was: sable, a fesse, or, between, apparently, three rey- 
nards passant. In the upper parts of all the windows are a 
good many ornamental quarries: five of them have been en- 
graved’, The vestry is at the west end of this south aisle. Near 
the door of it stands the font: it is Early English, plain and 
octagonal, supported by a single octagonal shaft. 

These extracts from the parish-books are not undeserving 
of notice :—8th April, 1679, £3 3s. 10d. were collected in y° 
parish of Water-Beach upon y° Brief for y® rebuilding of St 
Paul's. Decemb. y° 20th, 1680, £2 98. 7d. were collected in 
the parish of Water-Beach for and towards the redemption 
of Christian English captives in Algiers, &c. 24th February, 
1681-2, £1 9s. 8d. were collected in the parish-church upon y° 
brief for the relief of y°® poor distressed Protestants of France. 

A curious document must here be inserted :—‘27 Januarii, 
Anno Dom. 1586-7. A Confession to be made by William 
Serjent, of Waterbeache. The said William Serjent shall upon 


1 Childerley manor-house became, 9th June, 1647, one of the 
resting-places of Charles L, when cornet Joyce was conducting him 
from Holdenby to Newmarket. Dugdale’s Short View of the late 
Troubles in England, p. 241. 

* Cole’s MSS. Vol. xivut. p. 153; Morant’s Hist. of Essex, Vol. 1. 
p. 439. 

8 Franks’ Ornamental Glazing Quarries, 1849. 
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Sunday, being the 29th of January next comeing, immediately 
after the reading of the Gospell, come forth of hys Seate in the 
Churche of Waterbeach aforesayd, unto the Middle Allye, there 
to the place where the Minister read the same Gospell, and 
there standing, he shall with a lowd voice say and confesse, as 
followeth :—Good Neighbours, I acknowledge and confesse 
that I have offended Almighty God, and by my evell Example 
you all, in that I have not come to Churche in due time upon 
the Sabbath Daye, for which I am hartily sorrye, and I hum- 
bly beseech God, and earnestly desire you ail to pray to God for 
me, and to forgive, and to take example at this my Punishment, 
promising by God’s Grace never to offend in the like. 

‘ And of the doing hereof in Manner and Forme aforesayd, 
he shall under the Handes of the Minister and Churchwardens 
there personally certifye, together with these Presents, at Great 
St Maries Church in Cambridge, upon Friday, being the tenth 
daye of Februarie next comeing, and then and there receive 
such further Order herein, as shall be appointed. 

Ric. Bripewater!. 

‘William Serjent made his Confession according to the 
Tenour of these Presents in the Parish Churche of Water- 
beach the 29th day of January, above wrytten. Per me, Tho. 
Payne, vicar, ibid. John Hasell, John Froment, his Marke. 

To the Vicar of Waterbeach deliver This’.” 

A similar instance of ecclesiastical discipline is recorded in 
the second oldest register book; the handwriting appears to 
be that of the Rev. William Williams, but he adds no date to 
the transaction. He states, that an inhabitant of Waterbeach 
read the following declaration in the church, and afterwards 
gave twenty shillings to the poor of the parish :—‘ I do acknow- 
ledge, that I was lately guilty of a heinous offence in coming 

1 He was a fellow of King’s College, and Public Orator; was 
made chancellor of the diocese of Ely 10th July, 1579, and immediately 
after collated to the rectory of Elm cum Emneth, by Bishop Coxe. 

2 Grey's Impartial Examination of Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, 


Vol. rv. Append. p. 62. 
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into the church disordered with liquor, and disturbing the eon- 
gregation, and, as a testimony of my concern for the same, do 
in this public manner beg their pardon, and promise not to 
behave so indecently for the future.’ 

The parish registers commence with December, 1653. On 
the first page of the present oldest book Andrew Linton, of 
Waterbeach, who had been chosen by the inhabitants registrar 
for births, marriages, and burials, according to the directions of 
an Act of Parliament passed 24th August preceding, is duly 
appointed to that office, 3rd December, under the signature of 
William Pickering, mayor of Oambridge. Linton did not 
attend to his new duties. His portion of the register is conse- 
quently very defective, so that, towards the end of 1658, when 
the vicar, William Sayer, again got possession of it, he found 
himself compelled to insert the following notice :—-Memorandum 
to other generations, that this booke was left thus imperfect, 
while the register was in office, you maye see his authority, 
page y° first. From 1658 downwards the registers have been 
carefully kept, and are also nearly quite complete. 

Three entries from the register for burials may be now 
quoted:—Anna Smith, garden-tree woman!, buried 26" May, 
1670. Francis Wilson, excom[municated], buried in his 
orchard, 10th Dec. 1679. A male child of Thomas Monsey, 
being a Chrysome’, buried y® 22™ of April, 1696. 

The churchyard, which is very small, containing not quite 
half an acre, and which had for some years become overcrowded, 

1 A gate close to the river, where Joist fen and Midload fen join, 
used to be called Garden-tree gate. Hereby, down to the time of the 
inclosure, stood a house, the residence of the collector of tolls from 
all who used the bank, for the commissioners of the Level: the toll ia 
now collected at Upware. Not far from Clayhithe, in Midload fen, 
still exists a cottage well known for a very long period by the name of 
the Brewhouse; but why, it seems impossible to discover. It is so 
styled in the Drainage Act of 1740. 

3 Unbaptized. See Wheatly On the Book of Common Prayer, 


p- 603, edit. 1858. Monsey was an old name in the parish, Margaret 
Muncey being one of those appointed to sell ale, 6 Hen. VIII. [1615]. 
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was closed by order of the Privy Council in the autumn of 1855, 
a@ piece of ground exactly similar in size, situated a little to the 
east of the church, having been first purchased by the inhabit- 
ants, and consecrated by the bishop of Ely in the preceding 
year, as a grayeyard’. Burials in the interior of the church 

were prohibited at the same time, and by the same authority. 
At the west end of the north aisle, on the outside, is a mural 
tablet, whose inscription runs :— Beneath this Tablet lies buried 
Mary, widow of the late John Turner, Esq,, of Oadbyry, 
Devonshire. Who died at Denny Abbey, July 29, 1838, aged 
74 years. ‘And in the churchyard a large cenotaph over a 
vault:—Sacred to the memory of John Hemington, Esq., who 
departed this life the xvth of Sep. m.pcc.xcviti., aged Lx11t. 
years.—Also of Grace, the wife of John Hemington, Esq., 
who departed this lifa the 1vth of March, m.nccc.xx11., aged 
LXXXIM, years.—To the memory of John Hemington, Esq., of 
Trumpington, in the county of Cambridge, and formerly of 

Denny Abbey in this parish, died 21st August, 1836, set. 68. 
A licence of mortmain was granted 1] Jul. 38 Edw. IIT. 
[1364], on the payment of half 9 mark, to Thomas Smetheson, 
of Chesterton, Robert Boute and Thomas Freman, of Water- 
bech, to give a messuage with the appurtenances, of the yearly 
value of eighteen pence, to John of Canterbury, vicar of Water- 
bech. This is styled by Tanner, in his account of Denney, 
olim Daneia, habitatio vicarii; on the contrary, Mr Masters con- 
ceives it to have been another house, standing in a small inclosure 
of glebe at some distance from the vicarage. 9 Hen. VI.[1431]: 
The Ladye Abbesse lettes to farme to John Causton, Viccar of 
Waterbeech, one Toft in Waterbeech w" thappurtenances, To 
hould to the s‘ John Causton and his succeedinge viccars of 
Waterbeech duringe the tearme of Fourescore yeares, Vnder 
; Opposite to this graveyard, on the other side of the road, is 
some ground, occupied during very many years as 9 market-garden, 
which is well known by the names of ‘Parson’s close,’ and ‘The 
Camping close:’ the latter appellation it may have obtained from 
having formerly been a place of recreation for the villagers, 
: 4—-2 
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the yearely rent of Two shillinges. The vicarage has been long 
on the same site as at present, though for how many years, or 
even centuries, there is now no possibility of determining. It 
iS a roomy, convenient residence, with a large garden, occupying 
altogether nearly two acres, but placed at too great a distance 
from the church. 

Another gift may be recorded; however, it is only connected 
with ancient times, and even then did not take effect. 21 
Edw. III. [1347]: Jeffery Palmere and Maud his wife devised 
to the vicar of Beche a pond to put fish in. 

Among the old wills, recently in the bishop of Ely’s office 
at Cambridge, and now deposited in the District Registry at 
Peterborough, are many very curious ones, made before the 
Reformation by inhabitants of this parish. 

In the year 1486-7, Flora Walkred bequeathed a black 
ram for her principal [mortuary]: to the high altar four bushels 
of barley for tithes forgotten, and iij*. iiij*, towards casting the 
great bell. 

A mortuary was only due by custom. It was offered as a 
satisfaction for the supposed negligence or omission the de- 
ceased had been guilty of in not paying his personal tithes, that 
is, the tithes of the moveable goods and chattels possessed by 
him at the time of his death. It was usual in ancient days, 
Lyndwood tells us, for the mortuary to be brought with the 
corpse to the church, whence its other name of corse-present’'. 
The mortuary was manifestly distinct from the legacy for tithes 
forgotten, since the former was left to the priest, the latter to 
the high altar. No mention of it occurs in the burial register 
of Waterbeach, except during the incumbency of Roger Stur- 
geon, who five times records his having received ten shillings as 
@ mortuary on the death of some parishioner. 

In 1509 Henry Lane gave a reed horned hekferth (heifer] 


1 Wateon’s Clergyman’s Law, pp. 569, 583; Rock’s Church of our 
Fathers, Vol. 11. Part 1. pp. 25, &c. 
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of the church roof iiij".: to buyinge a cowppe vj'.: to the 
sepulcre lyght’, and to the torches iij’. iiij4, each: to the bells 
vj’. viij4.:; to Denney Abbey xxxvj*. viij4.; and to Landbeach 
church xl’. 

Richard Ronde, poth[ecary]}, gave, in 1513, to the high auter 
for tithes and oblacions forgotten a wedder shepe: to the 
byldynge of the roode loft xx*. money or money worth: to the 
masse of Ibs to find the pryste for a yere xvij’. viij’,: to our 
Ladyes and All Hallows Guylde a hew shepe each: to the re- 
paracion of the hygh way to the Churche warde’ one wedder 
shepe: to the reparacion of the bells xx‘,: to the torches xx‘, 

In 1515 Richard Wallys, husbandman, bequeathed to the 
heigh auter of the churche for his tithes forgotten xij‘. : to the 
roode one bushell of barley: to Jesus Guylde’ within the sayde 
churche one shepe: to the reparacion of the bells one bushell of 
barley; and to the viccar for his principall the best of his wed- 
der shepe. 

John Cony bequeathed in 1520 to master viccar his goostly 
father for a mortuarye one dunned calf of one yere of age: to 
our Lady to buy ij smayll (small?) torches, and thei to be 
occupied at the Antem‘ of our Lady every nyght, v’.: to man- 
teynyng of the same forsayd lyght one hekeferth two yere of 
age, and it to remayne in the hands of y* churchwardenes. 

William Goldsmith, alias Barber, gave in 1521 for his buryall 
in the chancel vj’, viij’., with viij marks® for a priest to syng for 

1 See page 60. 

2 Possibly, the pathway from the vicarage to the church; portions 
of such a pathway laid with stone are even now perceptible, though, 
of course, they are not the remains of Richard Ronde’s ‘ hygh way.’ 

® § April, 6 Hen. VIII. [1515]: John Watson upon his death bedde 
surrendreth one acre of Land, and one Osyerholt lyeinge neare Hyest 
syde Ad opus et vsum Rici (Ricardi] Walys et Johs Jackston magistro- 
rum sive Aldermanorum Gildie sive Fraturnitatis [hu in Waterbeech 
et successorum suorum, ad opus preedicte Gildie et Fraturnitatis. 

4 See Rock’s Church of our Fathers, Vol. mt. Part 1. p. 275. 


& The wages of such a yearly priest, for board, apparel, and other 
necessaries, were limited to seven marks by 2 Hen. V. [1415], Stat. 2, 
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and to the lady of the convent of Denney xI°. 

William Rolff, husbandman, bequeathed in 1583-4, his 
soule to Almighty God, to the Ladye S. Mary, and to all the 
hollye companye of heaven: his body to be buried in the 
churche: to the hyghe alter for tithes forgotten vj". viij‘.: to 
the reparacons of the bells and to the Sepulchre lyght a cowe 
and calfe each: to Jesus Gild a cowe and calfe: to our Ladyes 
gild iiij ewes and iiij lambes: to All Hallowes gild iij ewes 
and iij lambes: to the lady Abbas of Denney xx‘.: to an 
honest priest to syng for his soule, and for his frendes soules 
by the space of an hole yeare vj".: to the reparacions of the 
causes in Waterbeche xx’. 

In 1585 Thomas Fyrmant, husbandman, bequeathed his 
parte of the Ferme of the Lordshepe of Waterbeche to be 
devided emong his thre marrowes [intimate friends], they to 
paye his wife x". 

Elizabeth Kylborne was a very considerable benefactress to 
the poor in 1556-7. She bequeathed the whole price of her 
howse and land, which she had soulde to John Kylborne her son 
in lawe, to be devided to and emongst the povertye in Water- 
beech in the space of x yeares, the present yeare xx poundes 
in bread, and every year after for the space of viij yeares ilij®., 
and the last year x".: to Presydent Beyne her mayde all her 
best apparell, both wollen and lynnyn, and vj peces of the best 
pewter, one cowe called cherye, and v". to be delivered on the 
day of her marriage, if she die first, to the poor of Waterbeech: 
to Alice Hornyngsey a frocke that she wore every holly day : to 
mother Spenser her working day apparell: at her buryall daye, 
seventh daye, and thirty daye’, every house ij’. at the discres- 


cap. 2. But the provisions of this Act were soon transgressed. Fleet~ 
wood’s Chron. Precios. pp. 111, &c. He always officiated at a private 
altar, which generally stood level with the ground. 

" See Rock’s Church of our Fathers, Vol. 1. p. 516; and Vol. m. 
Part 1. pp. 9, &. 
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sions of her executor and churchwardens, as they most need : 
to the town of Waterbeech two kyen to be letten yerely to the 
poore: towarde the reparacions of the churche of Waterbeche v".: 
tenne combes of barely immediately after her departing to be 
bestowed one every weke-in bread, and gyvyn to the povertye, 
and in Lentene next following x. more. 


THE INCUMBENTS. 


William was rector of Waterbeach very early. The exact 
date is not specified, though it must have been during the epis- 
copate of Nigel, bishop of Ely, who sat from 1133 to 1169. 

Bernard was likewise rector of Waterbeach, and in the 
time of Nigel, he being in 1166 one of the witnesses to the deed, 
whereby Robert the chamberlain made a grant of lands, tithes, 
&c., to the monks of Denney!. William and Bernard witnessed 
Aubrey Picot’s confirmation of his father Henry's gift to the 
monks of Elmeney: the former is styled in that document 
sacerdos de Beche; the latter, presbyter de Beche?. From Mr 
Masters® we learn, that priests named William and Bernard 
were rectors of Landbeach, whilst Nigel was bishop. They, 
probably, held both livings. 

Fr. Johannes de Carmelo, John, a Carmelite friar, was col- 
lated to this rectory in the reign of Richard I. The Carmelite, . 
or white, friars, were, about 1189, settled at Chesterton, but 
soon removed to Newnham, an ancient hamlet of Cambridge‘. 

Bartholomew was yYector at the period of the appropriation 
of the living by William de Longcamp to the prior and canons 
regular of Barnwell: he resigned it 13th January, 1197-8. A 
priest called Bartholomew was reetor of Landbeach at that 
time. If it was the same priest, he served three livings, Calde- 


1 Dugdale’s Monast. Angi. Vol. v1. Part m1. p. 1549. 

2 Cole’s MSS. Vol. xxxvi. p. 185 b. 

8 Hist. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Append. p. 20. 
4 Leland’s Collect. Vol. u. p. 442. 
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cote being the third. A monk Bartholomew witnessed the con- 
firmation by Conan IV., Duke of Brittany, and Earl of Rich- 
mond, of his chamberlain Robert's grants to the monks of 
Denney. 

On the resignation of Bartholomew, vicars were appointed 
to succeed ; the names, however, of none of them are known 
before 1295, unless what follows bea:s upon the point, it being 
customary in that early age for Waterbeach and Landbeach, 
both of which were simply called Beche, to be held together. 
19 May, 18 John (1216), William, the son of Humfrey, had 
the king’s letters of presentation to the church of [Land] Beche, . 
the donation whereof pertained to the king, because the lands of 
Robert de Beche! were in hishands. In 1295, as will afterwards 
appear in the account of the nuns minoresses of Waterbeach, 

Constantine was vicar, and so continued in 1302. 

Ds Johannes de Staunton was vicar sometime before 1349°. 
Probably, he succeeded Constantine, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by 

Wilham Hickdonne or de Haukedonne. 7 Edw. IT. [1833]: 
Robert Ackey surrendreth one acre and an half of Meadowe 
in le Holough to the vse of William Hickdonne, Vicar of 
the Parishe Church of Waterbeech and his heres. One Toft 
w" a Croft adioyninge was, in 1421, still called Hickdonn’s. 

Johannes Thomas de Asshewelle was vicar 12 Edw. III. 
[1338]°. He is styled Sir John in the Court Rolls, under the 
date of 16 Edw. IIT. [1342]. 

Fr. Johs. de Wratworth, or Wrattlesworth, canon regular 
of Barnwell, was instituted 6th July, 1349. Regist.‘ L’Isle, 
fol. 23. A cottage was allowed, 25 Edw. III. [1351], to be let 
to John, vicar of Waterbeach, for ten years. The predecessor 
of John de Wratworth had, of course, been carried off by the 


1 Page 6. 2 Page 41. 

8 Calend. Inquisit. post mortem, Tom. 11. p. 86. 

4 These registera only begin with the year 1336; and even from 
that time to the present several whole volumes are wanting. Nichols’ 
Literary Anecdotes, Vol. . p. 687. 
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very disastrous plague, which, beginning in the north of Asia, 
spread from one end of Europe to the other, and desolated 
England early in 1349. Bentham supposed the diocese of Ely 
to have then had 145 incumbents (now it has 174), and Bishop 
L'Isle’s register shews for the year 1349, beginning and end- 
ing with March 25th, an admission of 92, more than one-half 
of the whole, though some few parishes occur twice'. Bateman, 
bishop of Norwich, founded Trinity Hall in consequence of the 
same plague, to secure a constant supply of clergy for his dio- 
cese, The members of his college were to cultivate the study 
of the canon law, in which he was himself a great proficient?, 

Fr. Joke. de Cantuar., canon regular of Barnwell, succeeded 
to the living, 19th July, 1352. Ibid. fol. 43. About 1357 
he was admitted into the fraternity of Corpus Christi Gild in 
Cambridge. The Court Rolls, by an evident mistake, refer 
to the same vicar under the name of John Atterbury. Cantuar. 
or Canterbury, has, most likely, been substituted for Cambridge. 
‘The names of these two places were often interchanged. Fuller 
notices it as occurring even in the case of a Parliament held at 
Cambridge in 1388. So also we find Canterbury for Cam- 
bridge in two entries in the Court Rolls, 8 Hen. V. [1420], and 
8 Edw. IV. [1468]. It is surprising that Cole, writing to 
‘Horace Walpole in 1771, should commit the same error*; but 
then his antiquarian studies unwittingly misled him. 

Johannes Elys de Inge atte Stone, Lond. Dioc. Pauper 
presbyter, was instituted 21st January, 1389-90. Regist. 
Fordham, fol. 21. 


1 Cole’s MSS. Vol. xxi. pp. 72, &. Bentham and Stevenson’s 
Hist. of Ely Cathedral, Vol. 1. Notes, pp. 87, 88. 

* Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, Vol. u. p. 362; Peck’s Desid. 
Curios. Lib. vit. pp. 239, &c. ; Fleetwood’s Chron. Precios. p. 76. Sir 
Walter Manny’s foundation of the monastery of Charterhouse arose 
out of the same plague. Stow’s Survey, Vol. 1. pp. 61, 62, edit. 1722; 
Bentham and Stevenson’s Hist. of Ely Cathedral, Vol. u. Append. p. 16. 

8 Fuller's Hist. of the Univers. of Cambridge, p. 55; Warburton’s | 
Life of Horace Walpole, Vol. i. p. 380. 
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Fr. Hen. Fencotes, canon regular of Barnwell, succeeded to 
the living, 18th October, 1405, on the death of Sir Jo. Elys. 
Ibid. fol. $2. 

Hen. Wygenhale, chaplain', was taxed at vi’. viii*. in 1406, 
aod, probably, as vicar, for the vicarage was assessed at the 
game sum in 1488, and 1492, when under the value of twelve 
marks’. 

Ds Johs. Causton was the next vicar, the time of whose in- 
stitution it is not possible to discover. He held the living in 
1480, since 9 Hen. VI. this entry oceurs in the Oourt Rolls :— 
The Ladie Abbesse lettes to farme to John Cavestone, vicear of 
Waterbeach one Toft, &c. To hould to the said John Cave- 
stone duringe the tearme of Twentie foure yeares Vader the 
yearely rent of vi". 

Fr. Johe. Whaddon, canon regular of Barnwell, succeeded 
28th April, 1460, on the death of Causton. Whaddon, being 
then upwards of thirty years of age, was elected prior of Barn-_ 
well, 24th September, 1464, in the room of John Pocket ; 
whereupon he resigned the vicarage of Waterbeach. Regist. 
Gray, fol. 46. Something singular happened at Whaddon's 
elevation to his new dignity, as appears from the following extract 
out of bishop Gray’s register, foll. 182, 183°. ‘28 Aug. 1464, 
Obiit Fr. Johs. Poket, Prior de Barnwell, et in ecclesia eon- 
ventuali ibidem sepultus est. 24 Sep., xi Canones preesunt in 
electione, inter ques Johes Oambrygg et Willus Tebald. Re- 
pente, quasi per inspirationem S.S. concorditer et communiter, 

1 One who said mass at a small private altar, a chantry or soul- 
priest. Almost every parish had several of them. At Leverington, 
in 1406, there were no fewer than seven, and at Wisbech ten. Such 
priests, as well as the Gild-prieste, assisted the incumbent, and made 
up a choir service on Sundays and holidays, when they used to sit 
in the stalls of the chancel. Blomefield’s Collect. Cantab. pp. 199, 
242, 245; Peck’s Desid. Curios. pp. 229, 280; Rock's Church of our 
Fathers, Vol. 1. p. 408; Vol. mz. Part 1. pp. 104, &c. 

4 Fleetwood’s Chron. Previos. p. 113. 


3 See also Hist. of Barnwell Abbey, p. 60, note 1; and Append. 
p. 15. Whaddon citatur ad Oonvocat. 10 Maii, 1466. 
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sine contradictione aliqua, placuit nobis omnibus Fratrem 
Johannem Whaddon, vicar. de Waterbeche, et Canon. Regu- 
larem dictee Ecclesize in Priorem eligi.” Whaddon gave up this 
office 10th November, 1474, in favour of the above-named 
William Tebald, or Thibaud, who, having been both sub-prior 
and president, was, with the approbation of Edward IV., chosen 
to replace him on the 26th of the same month, and continued 
prior until his death 4th August, 1489. This prior may have 
been a relative of John Tebaud, alias Watyrbeche, the author, 
in 1410, according to one transcript, of a metrical translation 
into English of Boethius de Consolatione!. 

Ds Thomas Gate, canon regular of Barnwell, was instituted 
to Waterbeach 27th November, 1464, on the resignation of 
Whaddon. 

Thomas Fookis, originally precentor of Barnwell, and chap- 
lain, was on a jury, as vicar, 24th August, 1472. 

Ds Thomas Bernard, canon regular of Barnwell, was insti- 
tuted on the death of Fookis, 30th December, 1473. Regist. 
‘Gray, fol. 88. The vicarage of Waterbeach was then stated to 
‘be under the value of xij marks, and consequently discharged 
from paying tenths to the pope*. Bernard had been presented 
. in 1464 to the vicarage of Shepereth by the abbess and Bene- 
dictine nuns of Chateriz. 

Wiliam Bowman, canon regular of Barnwell, became the 
next vicar, but the date of his institution is uncertain. 

Fr. Jokes. Homingford, canon regular of Barnwell, was insti- 
tuted 9th February, 1487-8, on the death of Bowman. Regist. 
Alcock, fol. 21. 

Ds William Segewicke, canon regular of Barnwell, was 
vicar in 1509, but how much earlier we know not. 13 April, 


1 Catalogue of Manuscripts, University Library, Cambridge, Vol. 11. 
p. 164. 

4 The first fruits and tenths had been taken from the pope by 
Act of Parliament 6 Hen. IV. [1404], but still continued to be paid. 
Gibson’s Codex, Tom. 11. p. 870. 
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6 Hen. VIII. [1515]: William Segewicke clre [clericus] sur- 
rendereth certain property in Waterbeech To the vse of John 
Segwike, Margaret his wife, and there heres. Segewicke was 
_ elected prior of the house of St Mary and St Nicholas, a mon- 
astery of Austin canons at Anglesey in the parish of Bodi- 
chesham (Bottisham), Cambridgeshire, 22nd December, 1515. 
The form of his election is in Bishop West’s register, foll. 46, 
&c., and mention is made therein of Katerine—regina Anglim, 
Franciz, et domina Hibernisee—(wife of Henry V.), as their 
foundress. This is contrary to Tanner', who ascribes the foun- 
dation to Henry I., and to Blomefield’, who gives it to Richard 
de Clare; also, to Leland’, who has Bolebec (Bulbek) fundator, 
a member of a family, once of great note in these parts, and 
anciently lords of Swaffham Prior. Queen Katerine must have 
been a second foundress, 

Ds Joks. Warde, canon regular of Barnwell, succeeded to 
the living on the resignation of Segewicke, and was instituted 
Qlet July, 1516. John Rande and William Rolfe, two of his 
intended parishioners, had made some objection to him, which, 
before his institution by Bishop West, at Somersham, they 
readily, and of their own accord, withdrew. Warde’s will bears 
date 2d May, 1522, and was proved 10th August following. 
Fr. Johs. Stokes, D.D.4, an Austyn friar, provincial of his order 
throughout England, prior of the house in Cambridge, and 
subsequently of the house in Norwieh, was his sole executor. 
He therein orders his body to be buried in the chancel of the 
church: he bequeaths to and for the reconciling of the church, 


* Notit. Monaet. ? Collect. Cantabd. p. 34. 

8 Collect. Vol. 1. p. 57. 

4 The same, to whom Matthew Parker, as dean of Stoke by Clare, 
wrote a long letter in 1539 or 1540. See his Correspondence, pp. 10, &c., 
and Messrs. Cooper’s Athen. Cantad. p. 65. 
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and the tithe woll of xxix shepe: xxvj* viij‘ to be spent at his 
buriale, and the same sum at his moneth daye. 

The foregoing extract from Warde’s will necessitates two 
observations. From a sum of money being left for the recon- © 
ciling of the church we may allowably believe, that the in- 
habitants of Warde’s late parish had, even during his incum- 
bency, begun to separate themselves froni Rome. Indeed, so 
early as 1492, they would appear to have become that way dis- 
posed, for the president of Denney summoned several in that 
year before their diocesan, Bishop Alcock, on account of their 
religious opinions. Thomas Bryce, in his poetic Register of the 
sufferers for the faith in Queen Mary’s reign, under Apryll, 1556, 
writes : | 

When Jone Beche, widow, was done to deth, 

We wishte for our Elizabeth. 
Jone Beche lived at Tunbridge previous to her martyrdom, 
but, as the manor of Strode, which was no long way off, had 
belonged to the nuns minoresses of Denney until 1539, she and 
her husband may have been originally connected with that 
manor, and consequently with Waterbeach!. 

Every Good Friday the priest shut up in its pix a conse- 
crated host, and put it, along with the cross, within a sepulchre, 
which invariably stood on the north side of the chancel. This 
holy-week sepulchre was almost always a slight and temporary 
erection of wood, hung with the best and richest palls of gold 
and silver cloth, or costly silks, which could be found, or had 
been bequeathed for the purpose. Sometimes, however, it was 
made lasting, and built of stone. On Easter morning the pix 
and cross were both taken out, and the priests went in proces- 
sion about the church, singing a hymn of joy*. The sepulchre 
was then removed for that year. 


1 Farr’s Select Poetry, Vol. 1. p. 166, Park. Soc.; Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments, Vol. mi. p. 583, edit. 1684. 
2 Rock’s Church of our Fathers, Vol. m.-Part 2, pp. 240, 251; 
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Ds. Johes Doping, capellanus, was Warde’s successor. 16 
Hen. VIII. [1524]: John Rande alyened and sould certain mes- 
suages, &c. To the vse of John Depinge clre. He had been 
instituted, 11th November, 1520, to the vicarage of Guilden 
Morden, on the presentation of the prior and convent of Barn- 
well. 11th May, 1527, Tho. Cambridge, alias Rawlyn, prior’, 
joined with the convent in assigning the next turn of the vicar- 
age of Waterbeach'to Rob. Cowper*, M.A., and others, who 
presented, 6th March, 1536-7, 

Fr, Johs. Marcelis or Marcilius, a German Protestant, who 
was, however, deprived of his preferment in Queen Mary's 
reign. He held the curacy of Long Stanton All Saints in 
1556, and was living there the following year. Marcelis 
plastered and glazed a room in Corpus Christi College, 
where he seems to have resided for some time. He held 
property of the manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, to which 
on his death his son was admitted 4th November, 19 Eliz. 
[1577]. 

Ds Hugh Browne, canon, was presented 17th October, 1558, 
by Queen Mary, on the deprivation of Marcelis. Browne may 
have been one of the canons regular of Barnwell at the dissolu- 
tion of that monastery. He had served the curacy of Girton 
from 1543 to 1547 for Thomas Hynde the rector. On the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth he was clearly removed, since 
11th October, 1560, 


Cranmer’s Works, Vol. m. p. 158, Park. Soc.; Hooper’s Writings, 
Vol. 1. pp. 45, 46, Park. Soc. 

1 He is thought to have resigned that office, and to be the same 
person as Sir Thomas Rawlyn, chaplain, of Ohesterton. Messrs. 
Cooper’s Athen. Cantab. p. 82. 

2 Parker, on firat entering the University of Cambridge, in 1521, 
studied partly in St Mary’s hostel, where the present senate-house 
stands, partly in Corpus Christi College, under Robert Cowper. Ed- 
ward VL appointed Oowper one of his chaplains, but afterwards, on 
again becoming a Roman Catholic, he was collated by Bishop Bonner 
to the rectory of Hanwell. Ibid. p. 560. 
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Johannes Marre, clericus, was also presented by letters 
patent to the vicarage of Waterbeach'. Marre was succeeded, 
before 20th April, 1564, by 

Wilkam Wycket, clericus, who on that day witnessed, as 
vicar, the will of William Pamplyn, of this parish. He resigned 
almost immediately after. . Wycket graduated B.A. in 1562. 

Ds Thomas Payne, B.A. 1557, was instituted 3rd October, 
1564, on the presentation of James Boltonne*. In 1595 Queen 
Elizabeth ‘havinge present occasion to reinforce her forces in 
the realme of Irelande for her speciall service there,’ the hun- 
dred of North Stow was appointed to provide three out of the 
forty men required from Cambridgeshire. Payne was there- 
fore rated for his vicarage fo contribute one pike furnished ; 
and in 1609, on a similar occasion, jointly with the vicar of 
Barton, one pair of curols, with a pike furnished®. 

Thomas Turner, fellow of St Peter’s College, B.D. 1609, 
was collated 10th November, 1610, on the death of the last 
incumbent. He was appointed to the mastership of his College 
in 1615, and the next year proceeded to the degree of D.D. 
He may have been the son of another clergyman of the same 
name, who had also been fellow of St Peter's College, B.A. 
1551-2, D.D. 1583, and who was afterwards a prebendary of 
Hereford. Turner was succeeded 18th November, 1612, by 

Robert Kidson, fellow of St Peter's College, B.D. 1606, 
who became rector of Hardwick in 1615, and of Conington in 
1617, all in the patronage of the bishop of Ely. On obtaining 
the living of Hardwick, he gave up Waterbeach. — 

James Wedderburne, M.A., succeeded to Waterbeach 
26th August 1615, on the resignation of Kidson. He soon 
exchanged it with Walter Balcanquall for the vicarage of 


1 Rymer’s Fadera, Tom. xv. pp. 346, 588. 2 See p. 29. 

3 Curols, a curious mode of spelling quarrels, thick square darts 
shot from cross-bows. The pike furnished means a pike with its 
proper appendages. For some interesting information on this rating 
of the clergy, see Correspondence of Parker, pp. 345, &c. 
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Harston. Wedderburne was born in Dundee, but ‘ bread at 
Cambridge,’ says Heylyn, and, like his successor, had tra- 
velled southward in consequence of the accession of James I. 
to the English throne. Launcelot Andrews, bishop of Ely, 
ordained him priest in 1614. Before Christmas 1626, he had 
been collated to a prebendal stall in the Cathedral of Ely. In 
1631 we find him rector of Compton in Hampshire, and 
prebendary of Whitchurch in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
In 1636 he was raised, by the procurement of Archbishop Laud, 
from being professor of divinity at St Andrews, to the bishop- 
ric of Dumblane, Being, however, deprived and excommuni- 
cated by the Assembly at Glasgow in 1638, he went back to 
England, and on his death the following year was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral’. His epitaph states him to have been 
‘antique probitatis et fidei, magnumque ob excellentem doc- 
trinam patrise suse ornamentum.” 

Walter Baleanquall, B.D. 1616, was collated, by exchange 
with Wedderburne, 8th March 1616-7. In 1611 he had 
been chosen fellow of Pembroke College. Launcelot An- 
drews ordained him deacon in 1612, and priest in 1614. Bal- 
canquall became vicar of Harston in 1615. He resigned 
Waterbeach in 1618, and, no doubt, that he might be at 
liberty to proceed to the synod of Dort, at which he had been 
appointed to represent the Kirk of Scotland. He was much 
about the court both of James I. and Charles I. He died 
at Chirk castle, Denbighshire, in 1645*. The epitaph to his 


1 Baker's MSS. Vol. xxv. p. 146; Keith's Scottish Bishops, 
p- 182; Heylyn’s Life of Laud, p. 323, edit. 1668. 

2? Hawes and Loder’s History of Framlingham, p. 246. Several of 
Balcanquall’s letters, written from Dort to Sir Dudley Carlton, English 
ambassador at the Hague, are appended to the Golden Remains of 
the ever-memorable Mr John Hales, of Eton College. See also Ar- 
cheologia, Vol. x1. pp. 122, &c.; Birch’s Court and Times of James I. 
Vol. 11. pp. 57, 116, 255, 394, 489, Edit. 1848; Prynne’s Canterburic’s 
Doome, p. 159; Brydges’ Restitut. Vol. m1. p. 68; and Lloyd’s Me- 
mors, p. 523. 
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memory in the parish-church of Chirk fully details his career 
after leaving Waterbeach:—-M.S. Hic situs est vir eximius 
Gualterus Balanquallus S.S. Theologize Professor, qui, e Scotia 
oriundus, ob singularem eruditionem Aulze Pembrochianz in 
Academia Cantabrigiensi socius factus est; et inter Theologos 
Britannos Synodo Dordracensi interfuit:—mox regize majes- 
tati a sacris, Xenodochii Sabaudiensis Londini preepositus, et 
Decanus, primo Roffensis [1624], dein Dunelmensis [1639], 
omnis heec officia, sive dignitates, magnis virtutibus ornavit. 
Tum vero in Scotian rebellionis arcanis motibus obeervandis 
atque detegendis solertissime versatus, et in rebellione Angli- 
cana Regi maxime fidus, obsidione Eboraci liberatus in has 
oras se contulit, ubi perhumaniter exceptus, sed ab hostibus 
cupidissime qusesitus et exturbatus, hiemali tempestate mire 
sseviente, ad tutelam castelli in proximo confugit, et morbo ex 
infesti itineris teedio correptus, ipso die Nativitatig Christi ad 
Dominum migravit m.pc.xLv. 

Alexander Pistor, of Emmanuel College, M.A. 1593, was 
made vicar of Waterbeach 20th April, 1618, on the resigna- 
tion of Balcanquall, He was shortly afterwards promoted by 
Launcelot Andrews to the rectory of Brettenham, in the 
diocese of Norwich, and took the degree of D.D. in 1622. He 
was, probably, father of Alexander Pistor of Queens’ College, 
B.A. 1623-4, and, in 1639, rector of Beighton, Suffolk. 

Edmund White, a native of Cambridgeshire, of Corpus 
Christi College, B.A. 1609, and domestic chaplain to Launcelot 
Andrews, succeeded Pistor 15th June, 1618, but very soon ex- 
changed Waterbeach for the vicarage of Swaffham Prior, St 
Cyriac. The two parishes of Swaffham Prior, whose churches, 
dedicated to St Mary and St Cyriac, both stand in the same 
churchyard, were only consolidated by Act of Parliament in 
1667. The church of St Mary is now a ruin. 

Nicholas Barrette, of Queens’ College, but who migrated to 
St Catharine’s College, M.A. 1582, was collated 21st Septem- 
ber, 1618, by exchange with White. How long he held the 
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living, or who succeeded him, cannot be learnt by reason of the 
imperfection of the bishop of Ely’s registers. 

John Johnson, B.A. 1612, fellow of Pembroke College, was 
vicar in 1635, or thereabouts. He was a benefactor to the 
library of his college. 

William Sayer, vicar, signed the terrier of the glebe-lands 
19th November, 1638, and again, 4th May, 1661. The Parlia- 
mentary survey, too, of 1649, recognizes him as vicar. Sayer 
was buried at Waterbeach 8th December, 1677. He was a 
native of Norfolk, and took his B.A. degree at Corpus Christi 
College in 1623. On his death 

Francis Roper, B.D. 1673, of the county of Durham, and fel- 
low of St John’s College, (in which he founded an exhibition, ) 
was collated, 22nd January, 1677-8, by Bishop Gunning, to this 
vicarage. Womock, bishop of St David's, died 12th March, 
1685-6, in whose room he became a prebendary of Ely Cathe- 
dral, and resigned Waterbeach. The following year Roper 
was presented to the rectory of Northwold in the county of 
Norfolk. He lost both his preferments in 1690 by deprivation, 
for refusing to take the oaths to the new government. He was 
buried, 13th April, 1719, im the chapel of his college. In 
Ellis’ Letters! are two written to Roper giving an account of 
the death of Charles II. and James II. On his resignation 

Robert Jenkin was collated to Waterbeach, 29th April, 1686, 
by Bishop Turner, and served the living from college. He was 
born at Minster in the isle of Thanet, January, 1656, educated 
at the King’s school, Canterbury, and admitted sub-sizar of St 
John’s college, 1674, under the tuition of his predecessor in the 
living, Mr Roper. He obtained a fellowship in 1681, and was 
soon afterwards ordained by Lake, bishop of Chichester, who 
made him his chaplain, and in 1688 collated him to the pre- 
centorship of his cathedral, Refusing with his patron to take 
the new oaths of allegiance required by Act of Parliament, 


1 First Series, Vol. nr. pp. 333, 353. See the Life of Ambrose 
Bonwicke throughout ; and Nichols’ Literary Anec., Vol. rv. p. 240, note. 
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24th April, 1689, he was deprived of both his precentorship, 
and his living. He published in 1688, An Historical Exami- 
nation of the Authority of General Councils, in quarto: also, in 
1690, A Defence of the Profession made upon his death-bed by 
Dr John Lake, bishop of Chichester, concerning Passive Obe- 
dience, and the new Oaths. After his deprivation he returned 
to college. 

Having become domestic chaplain to the Earl of Exeter in 
1691, he again quitted Cambridge, and lived at Burleigh House 
for several years. Jenkin published in 1698, The Reasonableness 
and Certainty of the Christian Religion, in two volumes octavo, 
dedicated to his patron. In 1702, he put out an English trans- 
lation of Tillemont’s Life of Apollonius Tyaneus: likewise, A 
brief Confutation of the Pretences against Natural and Revealed 
Religion: in 1707, Defensio S. Augustini adversus Johannis 
Phereponi in ejus opera Animadversiones; and in 1709, Re- 
marks on four books lately published, viz. Basnage’s History of 
the Jews, Whiston’s Eight Sermons, Locke’s Paraphrase and 
Notes on St Paul’s Epistles, and Le Clerc’s Bibliothéque 
Choisie’. He was made chaplain to Viscount Weymouth about 
1709, in which year he proceeded to the degree of D.D., and 
resided with his new patron at Long Leate in Wiltshire. 

Jenkin, having first taken the oaths to Queen Anne, becaine 
in 1711, by the death of Dr Gower, both master of his college?, 
and Lady Margaret’s professor of Divinity. His inaugural 
speech, as professor, 1s in Baker's MSS.., with a notice respect- 
ing his Preelectiones de Potestate Ecclesiastica, &c. Upon the 
accession of George I. an Act was passed, which obliged all 
those, who held preferment worth £5 a year, to swear allegi- 
ance to the sovereign. Jenkin not only complied with this 
Act himself, but proceeded, 20th January, 1716-7, to eject 
twenty-two of his fellows, who refused to follow his example, 


1 We have some Latin verses of his in Hymenceus Cantabrig. 1683, 
and Academ. Cantabrig. Afectus, 1684. 
2 See Life of Ambrose Bonwicke, pp. 32-36, edit. 1846. 
* Vol. xxxvill, pp. 339, &c. 
5—2 
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and among them the Rev. Thomas Baker, the learned anti- 
quary. His health having begun to give way, he was removed 
to the residence of his brother Henry, (late fellow of Pembroke 
College,) vicar of Tilney, and rector of South Runcton, in Nor- 
folk, at which latter village he died, 7th April, 17271. He was 
buried in the chancel of Holme chapel, a parish attached to 
South Runcton, under a small stone in the middle of the 
area; and a mural monument was put up there to his memory. 

Wilhkam Siloertop, of Sidney Sussex College, B.A. 1682, 
was presented, 23rd October, 1690, by William III. on the de- 
privation of Jenkin, being then a minor canon of Ely Cathedral, 
and master of the Grammar, or King’s, School there, to which 
he left his library. William III. presented this turn, because 
neither bishop of Ely, nor archbishop of Canterbury, existed, 
Turner and Sandford having been both deprived as nonjurors, 
and their successors, Patrick and Tillotson, not yet consecrated. 
Silvertop died 4th April, 1699, at the age of 38 years, and was 
buried in the south transept of Ely Cathedral. On a slab of 
black marble is the following eulogium of him:—Vir utpote 
qui facili felicique ingenio se omnibus gratum carumque reddi- 
dit ; cum vero semper impense cavebat, ne vel Dei honorem, vel 
hominis famam, linguz petulantia lederet, et Deus et homo 
(uti spes est) illo die beatum preedicabunt. 

Nicolas de Raphelis, a foreigner, was collated, 12th May, 
1699, by Bishop Patrick. He was, of course, a French Pro- 
testant priest, who had taken refuge in England on account of 
the revocation, in 1685, of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV: 
Raphelis was buried at Great St Mary’s, Cambridge, 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1720-21, and succeeded on the same day by 

John IF, Oory, of Corpus Christi College, M.A. 1718. Cory 
in 1722 obtained a licence of non-residence from Bishop Fleet- 
wood, his patron, he being at that time one of the conducts, or 
chaplains, of King’s College. He was the son of John Cory, 
B.D., rector of Landbeach, and, in 1727, had his deceased 


1 His will may be seen in Baker’s MSS. Vol. xxx. p. 551; and 
more about him in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, Vol. 1v. pp. 240, &c. 
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father’s vicarage of Impington. He died at the beginning of 
April, 1745'. 

John Warren, of Caius College, M.A. 1743, was collated, 
25th April, 1745. He resigned Waterbeach almost directly 
for the vicarage of Linton, which he afterwards quitted for the 
rectories of West Harling in Norfolk, and Little Saxham in 
Suffolk. On the cession of Warren, Bishop Butts gave this 
living, 18th January, 1745-6, to his chaplain, 

Henry Burrough, fellow of St Oatharine’s College, B.A. 
1742, whom he soon made perpetual curate of Wilburton, in 
the Isle of Ely, and rector of Little Gransden in Huntingdon- 
shire. Wilburton was properly in the gift of the archdeacon 
of Ely; but, as Bishop Butts and Dr Eyton, the then arch- 
deacon, were brothers-in-law*, we may conceive some private 
arrangement to have been made between them. Burrough was 
promoted to the vicarage of Wisbech in 1749; and became a 
magistrate for the Isle. He took the degree of LL.D.; and 
was made a prebendary of Peterborough. He published Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism, Confirmation, and the Nature 
and Obligation of Religious Vows. This book was reprinted 
in 1773. It is dedicated simply to the inhabitants of Wilbur- 
ton, Little Gransden, and Wisbech, no notice being taken of 
Waterbeach, probably, because he had never resided here, 
and, consequently, had no personal connexion with his parish- 
ioners. On Burrough’s resignation, Bishop Gooch gave Water- 
beach, 12th February, 1749-50, to 

Roger Sturgeon, late fellow of Caius College, M.A. 1744, 
who possessed the rectory of Hardmead in Buckingham- 
shire, and was master of the Perse Free Grammar School, 
in Cambridge. He died 13th April, 1759, was buried in St 
Edward’s church, Cambridge, and succeeded, 2nd August, 
1759, by 

Robert Masters, B.D. 1746, formerly fellow of Corpus Christi 


1 See p. 45. 
2 Bentham and Stevenson’s Hist. of Ely Cath., Vol.1. pp. 271, 280. 
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College, celebrated for his antiquarian knowledge, and for the 
history of his own college in quarto, which he had published 
in 1758. He had then been for three years rector of Land- 
beach, the usual place of his abode, and gave up for Water- 
beach, ‘not to his advantage in regard to revenue, but on 
account of its nearness and convenience,’ the vicarage of 
Linton, to which he had been collated without solicitation, only 
a few months before, by his old friend and patron, Bishop 
Mawson. Mr Masters afterwards wished to resign Waterbeach 
to his son, ‘ who had then no settled maintenance, and Bishop 
Yorke being so obliging as to indulge him, he did resign 
it, 26th May, 1784. This was, he says, the only reward he 
ever received at the bishop’s hands, out of his superabundant 
patronage, for fourteen’ years’ service, [as one of the beneficed 
clergymen of the diocese,] for so greatly improving the value of 
the collation’, for repairing and enlarging the house at no small 
expence, [upwards of £200,| and for purchasing [at the price 
of £60] a freehold estate with a house, barn, close fof half an 
acre], and right of common, contiguous to the vicarage, for 
the enlargement of its site, which property he made over to 
the vicarage in 1784, and caused his gift to be recorded in the 
court of chancery, to render it irrevocable. Mr Masters was 
deputy to the chancellor of the diocese, William Compton, 
Esq. LL.D., of Caius College, who resided abroad; he died 
5th July, 1797, aged 84 years, and was buried at Landbeach. 
A portrait of him exists, engraved by Facius from a drawing 
by the Rev. Thomas Kerrich, formerly librarian to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge®. — 


1 Mr Masters wrote this in 1795, and Dr Yorke had been made 
bishop of Ely in 1781. He wanted, on his son’s death the previous 
year, to be again collated to Waterbeach, of which, during the vacancy, 
he was sequestrator. 

2 See pp. 32, 33. 

8 See an account of Mr Masters and his writings in Nichols’ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, Vol. 1. pp. 687, 688; and Vol. m1. pp. 479, &c. See 
also Warburton’s Life of Horace Walpole, Vol. 1. pp. 412, 426. 
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William Masters, who graduated at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, B.A. 1780, and who had been curate of Waterbeach since 
the middle of 1782, was, on his father’s resignation, collated to 
the vicarage, 28th May, 1784. He died 5th. July, 1794, and, 
like his father, was buried at Landbeach. 

William Williams, of Magdalen College, B.A. 1768, be- 
came vicar 4th September, 1794. He had been chaplain to the 
English Factory at Rotterdam. He died 13th October, 1812; 
was buried in the chancel of his church, and is the only vicar 
of whom any record at all remains’. Bishop Sparke then col- 
lated, 5th November, 1812, 

John Henry Michell, late fellow of King’s College, B.A. 
1782. He was an accomplished classical scholar, and had 
been tutor of his college, which he left on being presented by 
the society, in 1803, to the rectory of Buckland in Hertford- 
shire, on which he constantly resided. In 1821 he obtained the 
rectory of Kelshall, also in Hertfordshire, from his former 
patron, Bishop Sparke, when he vacated this living. Mr 
Michell died at Buckland in 1844. He was succeeded, on his 
resignation, by 

Henry Fardell, who was educated at St John’s College, 
B.A. 1817, and collated to Waterbeach 12th December, 1821. 
He married one of the daughters of Dr Sparke, bishop of Ely, 
and obtained in 1819 a prebendal stall in that cathedral, to which 
was added, in 1830, the vicarage of Wisbech. He died 25th 
March, 1854, when Bishop Turton, 8th September following, 
collated | 

Wilham Keatinge Clay, of Jesus College, B.D. 1834. He 
had been elected a minor canon of Ely Cathedral in 1837, and 
was presented to the perpetual curacy of the Holy Trinity, 
Ely, in 1842, both which preferments he resigned on obtaining 
the vicarage of Waterbeach. Mr Clay published several works, 
whilst residing at Ely:—Explanatory Notes on the Prayer- 


1 See p. 44. 
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Book Version of the Psalms, 1839: The Book of Common 
Prayer Illustrated, 1841: Liturgies, and Occasional Forms of 
Prayer, set forth in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1847: An 
Historical Sketch of the Prayer Book, 1849: Private Prayers 
put forth by authority during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
1851; together with several things of less importance, but all 
connected with the same important branch of theological 
knowledge. 


THE CHARITIES. 


Tue Charities of Waterbeach are, and always have been, 
considerable. The manuscript book, containing the Court Rolls 
of the manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, has several entries 
respecting property, either surrendered to the vse of the towne 
of Waterbeach, or already belonging to it, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. The most conspicuous are connected 
with a rent-charge of x" per annum, agreed, 15 Eliz. [1573], to 
~ be paid by Robert Banckes to the vicar of Waterbeech, to the 
vse of the towne for ever, in return for divers landes surren- 
dered to him and his heires, he allowing the inhabitants foote 
pathes, and common of pasture, over Thurlebanes: likewise, with 
another rent-charge of tenne shillinges, being a composition, 
agreed, a few months later, to be paid to the vicar and feoffees, 
by the same Robert Banckes, his heires and assignes, for their 
common of pasture In and upon some land afterwards, and still, 
called the Pieces’, (because, apparently, it once consisted of 
more than one field,) to the north east of the village, com- 
prising sixteen’ acres, then in his tenure; and also with a grant 
by Queen Elizabeth, as lady of the manor, in 1577, of one 


1 The houses and gardens of Richard Read, William Todd, and 
Jonathan Frohock, now occupy three of its corners, 
# The inclosure award mentions land amounting to near upon nine- 


teen acres under the designation of ‘ The Pieces.’ 
. 
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smythes forge, five and a half acres of meadow, and six acres 
of arable land. 

John Yaoley was an alderman of Cambridge, and with 
Robert Wallis’, another alderman, one of the burgesses’ of 
that corporation in parliament from 1597 to 1611. He was 
moreover an attorney, and steward for the crown of the manor, 
though he held the courts for the most part by deputy. He 
does not appear to have been entirely faithful in his steward- 
ship, any more than his deputy, Robert Spicer. For, under 
the date of 8rd September, 1610, we perceive that Roger Wood- 
all, Mark Charlton, and Richard Bankes, of Waterbeach, were 
examined concerning some misdemeanors of John Yaxley, 
steward of the manor; whilst on the lith, the Earl of Salis- 
bury, lord high treasurer, wrote to Sir Henry Fanshaw, attor- 
ney-general, to draw a commission for inquiring into the same 
misdemeanors, as well as into those of the deputy steward?. 

By will, proved at Doctors’ Commons in 1626, Yaxley 
bequeathed the sum of twelve pounds per annum, issuing out 
of a copyhold estate opposite Waterbeach church, to six poor 
widows, ten shillings a quarter to each, who should inhabit a 
hospital or almshouses, which he left very precise directions 
for erecting. These almshouses were to be built at his cost, 
within two years after his decease, upon a land of his lying 
next a ditch near the town’s end leading towards Cambridge, 
to contain in length altogether six score feet, every almshouse 
to consist of two nether rooms, to be of brick, and covered with 
tile, and to have a brick wall before them nine feet high’. 

The above-mentioned estate was left by Yaxley to his 


1 For some account of his violent doings see Cooper's Annals of 
Cambridge, Vol. 1 pp. 557, 582, &c. 

2 Their wages were fixed at four shillings each a day during the 
continuance of the sitting of Parliament. Ibid. p. 617. 

8 Green's Calend. of State Papers, pp. 631, 632. : 

4 This brick wall has lately given place to a wooden paling, and a 
quickset hedge, as long ago, the covering of tile, if it ever existed, 
did to one of thatch. 
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daughter Anne, wife of John Robson‘ of Lynn, whom he ap- 
pointed executor. Since he did not give in his will a particular 
description of the estate meant, we may suppose him to have 
done so in the deed, to which he there frequently refers, and 
which has for many years been lost. Some copyhold lands, 
worth one hundred pounds and upwards per annum, were 
charged by Robson, to whom they belonged, with the payment 
of the said annuity of twelve pounds; and these lands, when 
they had passed into other hands, were subsequently acknow- 
ledged to be burthened with such an annuity, under the hand- 
writing of Thomas Bacon, Esq.*, to whom they had then been 
conveyed. This annuity has been constantly kept up by the 
owners of the property, and is at present paid by Edward 
Mason, Esq., who possesses, at least, a portion of it; so that 
the six poor widows have invariably received their quarterages 
according to Yaxley’s wishes and directions. 

Robson was so far concerned in the erection of the alms- 
houses, that they have usually gone under his name, as the 
founder, to the no small prejudice of Yaxley, his father-in-law, 
the real founder. In like manner, the annuity of twelve pounds 
has sometimes been improperly called Robson’s charity. 

A very handsome altar-tomb existed in the old chancel, 
against the south-east wall, under which Yaxley was said by 
tradition to have been buried, but, both the inscription and 
arms having become totally obliterated, it was taken away 
towards the latter end of the last century to make room for 
the communicants; and the upper stone, a grey marble slab, 
placed, where it stood, on the floor. That slab, of Purbeck 


1 The freehold meadow, in which the Baptist meeting-house 
stands, is known by the name of Robson’s close. 

2 Thomas Bacon, in his own name of Thomas Sclater, or Slaughter, 
was admitted to land held of the manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, 
12 July, 1704. He was not the proprietor of it, he was only trustee, 
appointed by the will of Josiah Bacon, dated 4th October, 1703, and 
guardian of his two young relatives, Josiah Bacon, and Elizabeth 
Bacon; which latter he afterwards marricd, and took her name. 
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marble, lies now within the altar-rails, and nearly in its original 
position. 

Henry Smyth, EHeq., of St Olave’s, Silver-street, a salter and 
alderman of London, by deeds dated 23rd October, 17 Jac. I. 
[1619], and 26th January, 2 Oarol. I. [1627]; also, by will 
dated 20th April, 1627, and proved 23rd January’ following, 
dedicated to charitable uses a very large real and personal 
estate, of which he constituted the governors of Christ's Hos- 
pital, and their successors, feoffees. With some part of this 
property freehold land was purchased at Stoughton, three miles 
from Leicester, then of the value of two hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum. By the deed of apportionment, dated 20th 
December, 1641, the clear income of the Stoughton estate, 
agreeably with the intentions of the donor, was ordered to be 
divided in certain proportions amongst twenty parishes, situ- 
ated in divers parts of the kingdom. The sum assigned to 
each was afterwards to be distributed by the churchwardens 
and overseers of that parish, (having firat become bound in 
double the value of such yearly receipt to the parson or vicar of 
the said parish,) to and for the relief of aged, poor, or infirm 
people; married persons having more children, born in lawfal 
wedlock, than their labours could maintain; poor orphans; 
such poor people as kept themselves and families to work, and 
put forth their children to be apprentices at the age of fifteen 
years. 
In the number of these twenty parishes*, Waterbeach was 
included. The first annual payment amounted to £6. 18s. 4d. 


1 Henry Smyth died 3rd January, 1627-8, and was buried at 
Wandeworth, where he had been born. See a long account of him 
in Dale’s Hist. of Harwich and Dovercourt, pp. 87, &c.; also, Morant’s 
Hist. of Essex, Vol. 1. p. 399. 

2? Twenty-one parishes now partake of the proceeds of the 
Stoughton estate: Andover, Broad Hinton, Bedworth, Bledlow, Dover- 
court, East Grinstead, East Dereham, Ramsey (Essex), Reigate, St 
John Bedwardine, Worcester, Shapwick (Dorsetshire), St John’s and 
St Michael’s, Chester, St Giles’ Cripplegate, St Botulph’s Aldersgate, 
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In 1780 the charity property was once more re-let, after some 
proceedings in Chancery, in which the vicar of Waterbeach 
bore a part. It now fetches six hundred and thirty pounds per 
annum, wherefore the yearly allowances to the several parishes 
are almost trebled, our parish having received £18. 4s.6d. in 1856, 

This annuity comes indeed from the property left by Mr 
Smyth, but the real benefactor to Waterbeach was Str George 
Whitmore, Knt., one of Mr Smyth’s executors and feoffees. 
For, being at the time owner of the Denney Abbey estate, he 
made Waterbeach a recipient of his friend’s bounty, just as, 
having purchased from the crown, in 1611, the manor of Dover- 
court, he inserted Dovercourt in the same list of parishes. 
George Whitmore was born at Apley, or Apleby, in Shrop- 
shire, and succeeded his father as a haberdasher in London: he 
became Lord Mayor of that city at Michaelmas 1631, and was 
knighted by Charles I. at Greenwich, May 27th, 1632. He wasa 
most liberal man, a large contributor, too, both to the repairs of 
old St Paul’s Cathedral, which were begun in his mayoralty, 
and to the repairs of other churches. Many orthodox ministers, 
and distressed gentlemen, were his pensioners, whilst he lived, 
and more found their names among his legatees, when he died. 

Sir George Whitmore was a great support to, and a suf- 
ferer for, the royal cause ; being, however, very aged, he could, 
as he said, serve his majesty only with his purse, which he did 
to the extent of many thousand pounds. He was summoned, 
23rd December, 1642, to attend the House of Commons: he 
appeared, but when a loan of three thousand pounds, to be 
repaid with interest, was demanded of him, on the security of 
the public faith, he replied, that he had no money, could 
receive no rents, and desired to be excused from lending any 
monies. In consequence of his refusal he was put into con- 
finement. The next notice of him is dated 12th September, 


and St Sepulchre’s, London, Thetford (Norfolk), Waterbeach, Wands- 
worth, Warminster, and Westbury (Wilts). Waterbeach has one 
thirty-third of the net rent. 
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1643, and mentions, that he and others were to be removed 
from the ship called the Hopeful Luke, then riding in the road 
of Yarmouth, to Winchester House, there to be kept in safe cus- 
tody till the pleasure of the House be further known. 9th March, 
1648-4, a petition from Sir George Whitmore, a prisoner in 
Winchester House, was presented ; and it was ordered, that it be 
referred to the committee of examinations, in regard that Win- 
ton House was full of sickness, to remove him to some other 
prison clearer and freer from sickness. Probably, he was then 
transferred to Crosby House, where we know him to have been 
confined. In the seventh Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records! occurs this entry: July, 1650. The commissioners 
for sale of crown-lands acknowledge the claim of Mr Walter 
Knight to the manor of [Waterbeach cum] Denney‘, the rever- 
sion being sold to the city of London. Can it be, that Sir 
George Whitmore was not only imprisoned, but had his property 
taken away from him? If so, he or his heir soon regained it, 
since we find his son afterwards in possession of the Denney 
Abbey estate. He died 12th December, 1654, and was buried 
at London. Anthony Farindon, who officiated at St Mary 
Magdalene’s, Milk-street, preached his funeral sermon. 

A portrait of him hangs in the hall of the Haberdashers’ 
Company; he is represented having on a red gown with a 
quilled ruff, and a gold chain’. He lived at Balmes or Baunes 


house, in the parish of St John, Hackney, which, though now an - 


asylum for lunatics, is still styled Sir George Whitmore’s house. 
Charles I. on his return from Scotland in 1641, was met here by 


1 Append. Vol. 1. p. 227. 

2 By the manor of [Waterbeach cum] Denney must be meant the 
whole Denney Abbey estate. 

& Lloyd’s Memoires, p. 630; Ellis’ Hist. of Shoreditch, pp. 129, 
&c. ; Robinson’s Hist. of Hackney, Vol.1. pp. 154, &. ; Journals of the 
House of Commons, Vol. 1. pp. 900, 901; Vol. in. pp. 237, 422 ; Lewis’ 
Hist. of Islington, p. 459: Pepys’ Diary, Vol. u. p. 877, edit. 1848; 
Farindon’s Sermons, Vol. u. pp. 189, &c. edit. 1849. Guillim gives 
Sir George Whitmore’s arms, p. 314, edit. 1660. 
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the Lord Mayor and the other civic authorities, by the Queen 
also, and the royal family, and conducted into the city with great 
state. William Whitmore, Sir George's eldest son and heir, of 
whose doings, in connexion with the tithes of the Denney Abbey 
estate, we have before read, removed to Balmes on his father’s 
death. Seemingly, he is the person complained of in 1669 
to the House of Commons for a breach of privilege. He died 
August, 1678, and was buried at Ramsey in Essex. He also 
left a son, William, who was accidentally killed, August, 1684, 
by a pistol in his own chariot, as he was returning from Epsom, 
being under age, and, though married, without offspring. 

Margery Banks, widow, by will dated 2nd March, 1632-3, 
bequeathed to the poor of the parish of Waterbeach the sum of 
ten pounds, to be laid out in lands for the poor inhabitants of 
the said town for ever. Accordingly, three acres of land in 
Chittering, commonly called Old Town Fen, were purchased 
with the above sum. At the Inquisition about charities held in 
1729, and which will be more particularly mentioned hereafter, 
this land was found to be let for one pound five shillings per 
annum, which money was ordered to be applied in accordance 
with the terms of Mrs Banks’ will. 

Mrs Grace Clarke, daughter of Edward or Edmund Clarke 
and Grace his wife, by will bearing date 23rd May, 1687, gave 
one hundred pounds to the use of the poor of Waterbeach, to 
‘ be laid out at interest by the churchwardens and overseers at 
that time in office. The proceeds arising therefrom were to be 
employed in putting to school six poor children (whose friends 
were not able to pay for their schooling), until they could read 
well in the Bible; then to remove them, and replace them by 
others, as long as the world endured’; the overplus of the inter- 
est, after paying for the schooling, being given to such poor 


' Mr William Austin of Trumpington, by will dated 1679, be- 
queathed fourteene acres of arable land in Bottisham to put out four 
of y° poorest children to scoole, borne in y° towne of Trumpington, 
untill they could read a chapter in y° Holy Bible perfectly, and then 
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people on St Thomas’ Day, as received no collection, and to no 
other. The said sum of one hundred pounds was expended in 
the purchase of ten acres of land in Ohittering, which in 1729 
produced five pounds per annum. Three pounds twelve shil- 
lings of this money were directed to be paid yearly for schooling, 
and the remainder to be divided among the poor,.as above 
appointed. Grace Clarke died 25th May, 1687, aged thirty- 
three years, and was buried two days after: her gravestone is 
still in existence. 

Mrs Dorothy Stane!, widow, gave and bequeathed a_ house 
and common, with a close and three acres of land in Chittering, 
being copyhold; also, a house and half a common, and a ground 
containing six acres, at Bottisham, being freehold, (of the an- 
nual value altogether, in 1729, of ten pounds,) for the educa- 
tion of poor children in the school of the parish of Waterbeach. 
She was the widow of William Stane, M.D., and daughter of 
Mr William Knight, farmer of the Denney — estate : 
buried here 25th July, 1688. 

Mrs Jane Brigham, of the parish of St Martin in the Fields, 
in the county of Middlesex, widow, gave by will dated 31st May, 
1705, to the six poor widows, and their successors for ever, that 
were, or should be, placed in the hospital or almshouses erected 
and endowed by Mr Robson’, at Waterbeach, in the county of 
Cambridge, one annuity or yearly rent-charge of fifteen pounds, 
freed and discharged of and from the payment of all, and all 
manner of, parliamentary and other taxes, charges, impositions, 


a Bible given them and they dismist, and others of y° said towne to 
proceed as aforesaid. Churches of Cambridgeshire, Pe 41. Cambridge 
Cam. Soc. 

1 Elizabeth Knight, who, in 1647, left money for the foundation of 
the almshouses at the end of Jesus Lane, Cambridge, (in imitation, 
probably, of those newly erected in Waterbeach,) was a sister of hers. 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, Vol. m. pp. 412, 413. This Elizabeth 
Knight is commonly said to be a daughter of Ann Hobson; but, 
since Ann Hobson married William Knight, a brother of Mrs Stance, 
she was rather her sister-in-law. Ibid. p. 233, note 9. 

2 See p. 74. 
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outgoings, and deductions whatsoever; and to be for ever here- 
after issuing, and going forth, and out of, all those messuages, 
houses, or hereditaments, with their appurtenances, which she 
held in fee-farm of the Duke of Bedford, at the yearly rent of 
thirty shillings, situate and being in and near Chandois-street, 
Convent-garden; and to be yearly paid and divided to and 
amongst the said six poor widows, and their successors for ever, 
share and share alike, at the feast-days of the birth of our Lord 
God, and the nativity of St John the Baptist, by even and equal 
portions, the first day of payment to begin, and to be made, at 
whichever of the said feasts should next happen after one year 
and a half after her decease. And, in case the same should not 
be paid within three months after it became due, the said six 
poor widows, their successors, or assigns, were to take a distress 
upon the aforesaid estate, or any part thereof. Mrs Brigham 
died 7th February, 1715-6, and her will was proved in the court 
of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, by James Andrews, clerk, 
one of the executors named in the said will, on the 23rd day of 
the same month. 

Mrs Brigham also left an annuity of the same amount, and 
issuing out of the same estate, to the rector and churchwardens 
of the parish of Cottenham, where her late husband, Mr John 
Brigham’, was born, for apprenticing to such trades and em- 
ployments, as the rector and churchwardens should approve of, 
two or more children of that parish, whose friends or parents, 
being inhabitants of the said parish, and not receiving alms, 
were unable themselves to apprentice them. 

There were several other pieces and parcels of land in Water- 
beach given, devised, or conveyed, by persons, whose names, 
either through length of time, or intentionally, had not been 
transmitted down, nor was it known for what particular pur- 
poses the said lands had been so given. Nevertheless, it had 
been always well understood by the inhabitants, that they were 


1 He had been joint tenant of the Dennoy nee estate with 
another farmer named Kettle. 
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designed by the donors thereof for charitable uses, and the rents 
and profits had been for the most part thus applied by the 
churchwardens for the time being. These pieces and parcels of 
land, described in a terrier belonging to the parish, which was 
given in to the commissioners of 1729, and which Mr Masters 
copied into the second oldest register book, amounted to 
twenty acres. 

An Inquisition respecting lands, money, &c. given to chari- 
table uses, was held at Cambridge, 15th October, 1729, in pur- 
suance of an Act of Parliament, passed 27th October, 43 Eliz. 
[1601]. The rents belonging to all the above Charities were 
ordered to be paid according to the directions given in the re- 
spective wills. Out of the proceeds of the lands, whose donors 
were unknown, five pounds per annum were to be laid out 
in firing, and distributed 4th November yearly amongst such 
persons as took no collection. Twenty pounds more were to 
be disposed of in the manner following: to wit, ten pounds 
to be given yearly on 4th November, and ten pounds on 2nd 
February, to poor inhabitants of the said town receiving no col- 
lection. And the further sum of five pounds was to be spent in 
buying clothes for the poor people of the said parish, who most 
commonly frequented the Established Church; whilst the resi- 
due of the rents and profits was to be applied towards the neces- 
sary repairs of the said church. And, for the better conducting 
of this business, seven trustees were appointed, who were ordered 
to keep a book, in which to enter their receipts and disburse- 
ments: to audit and pass their accounts on 24th June yearly, 
at such time and place as should be appointed the preceding 
year, and to deliver a true copy thereof to the Chairman at the 
next general Quarter Sessions, to be kept safe by the Clerk of 
the Peace, who should be allowed two shillings and sixpence for 
its safe custody, that the same might be at any time inspected. 
It was further ordered, that, whenever the trustees were by 
death reduced to two, those two survivors should transfer, sur- 
render, and convey over, the freehold and copyhold estates to 
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the use of seven other honest and substantial persons, inhabit- 
ants of the said town of Waterbeach’, upon the like trusts. 
Lastly, no lease of the said premises, or of any of them, was to 
be made, but for the true yearly value, or the best reserved 
rent that could be got, and not to exceed twenty-one years. 

The decree was signed by the Commissioners’, William 
Nicolls, D.D., William Greaves, Esq., Peter Needham, D.D., 
Joseph Kettle, Esq., and Hoste Archer, Eeq., the day and 
year before written. 

The parish of Waterbeach was inclosed early in the present 
century. By the award of the commissioners certain allotments 
were made in lieu of the open-field lands, and rights of common, 
but without the special appropriation of any part of them to the 
different charities contained in the decree of 1729. In fact, a 
general charity trust was then constituted, the whole property 


1 Of the seven inhabitants of Waterbeach, who, 8th April, 1836, 
were admitted to the copyhold portion of the property, two have since 
died: the present Trust consists of Messrs. Hall, Mason, Wiles, James 
Witt, and Youngman senior. 

3 Dr Nicolls, M.A. 1718, fellow and president of Magdalene College, 
was, in 1729, made vicar of St Giles’, Cripplegate. - William Greaves, 
M.A. 1724, was fellow of Clare College, and Commissary of the Univer- 
sity: he lived at Fulbourn, established annual prizes at Clare and 
Trinity Colleges for the best dissertation on the Conduct and Character 
of William III., and is now represented by the Townley family, who, 
as relatives, inherited his property. Dr Needham, B.A. 1696, was a 
fellow of St John’s College, rector successively of Ovington in Norfolk, 
and Conington in Cambridgeshire, and editor of several classical 
works. He died in1731, leaving a widow, who was a great benefactress to 
the city of Ely. Joseph Kettle resided at Cambridge, was connected 
. with the Bedford Level Corporation, and Chairman of the county 
Quarter Sessions. About 1736 be erected a play-house in Cambridge, 
whereupon the University obtained an Act of Parliament rendering 
illegal theatrical performances in and near that town. Hoste Archer 
was lord of the manors of St Andrew and St Etheldreda in Histon, 
and one of the treasurers for Cambridge 1737-8. Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes, Vol. Iv. p. 271; Vol. vu pp. 207, 418, 419, 581 ; Hartshorne’s 
Book Rarities of Cambridge, p. 353; Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, 
Vol. ry. pp. 227, 231, 252, 254; Monk’s Life of Bentley, Vol. 1. p. 226; 
Vol. u. p. 272, edit. 1833; Messrs. Lysons’ Gambridgeshire, p. 214. 
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of which in Waterbeach consisted of the said allotments, and 


two old inclogures, one of 4a. 07. 35p., called the Town, or . 


Willow, holt, and another of la. Or. 24y. near the green, on 
which the National school, and the schoolhouse stand. The 
allotments were 3a. Or. 24p. in Mill-field, and 62a. 2r. 39p. 
in Chittering fen, both, together with the old inclosures, copy- 
hold. Besides the above two pieces, and the old inclosures, 
the charity trustees held 12a. Or. 28p. of freehold land in the 
parish of Bottisham, with a farm-house, and nearly another 
acre of land, also freehold. The Town-holt was cut through in 
1845 for the Eastern Counties Railway, and compensation 
made, on account of the loss and severance, in land adjoining 
the ballast holes. 

So that the charities of all kinds belonging to this parish 
now comprise rather more than 71 acres of copyhold land in 
Waterbeach, and 12a. 3r. 36p. of freehold land in Bottisham, 
bringing in £177.78. 6d. a year', and in the hands of the trustees 
before referred to: 18a. 27. 18p. of freehold land in Chittering 
fen?, let for £32. 7s. 6d a year, being the turbary land, or a com- 
pensation allotted to the poor inhabitants, at the time of the in- 
closure, for the right of digging turf in Joist fen’, in the hands of 
the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor; with the 
annuities of Mr Yaxley, Mr Smyth, and Mrs Brigham. The 
gross annual income of these several charities amounts at the 
present time to £255. 


1 The charity trustees also receive the children’s school-pence, 
which add about twelve pounds a year more. 

2 A farm-house has been erected on this land by the charity 
trustees for the accommodation of the tenant of their own land, which 
adjoins it. 

3 See p. 20. 
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THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF ELMENEY 
AND DENNEY. 


To determine the order of the circumstances connected 
with the foundation of the religious establishment of Benedic- 
tine monks, first at Elmeney, then at Denney, is somewhat 
difficult. However, by comparing the several quotations from 
the Liber Eliensis, as given in the new edition of Dugdale’, we 
seem to arrive at the following historical facts. 

About the middle of the twelfth century a chapel or cell 
was built, and dedicated to God, St James, and St Leonard, on 
the isle of Elmeney* in Chittering fen, where Waterbeach 
joins the parish of Stretham, by some Benedictine monks from 
the monastery at Ely. They had one named Reynold (Regi- 
naldus) at their head, and were under the patronage, as well as 
received the assistance, of Henry Picot, and Robert or Rod- 
bert, chamberlain to Conan IV., duke of Brittany, and earl 
of Richmond. The situation, in which they had located them- 
selves, soon proved to be very unsuitable for their purpose. 
Reynold and his brethren had frequently to complain of being 
seriously incommoded by the surrounding waters, insomuch 
that they were sometimes actually interrupted in the perform- 
ance of divine service. 

Aubrey (Albericus) Picot, the son of Henry, having often 
heard these their complaints, and wishing to aid in placing 
them more conveniently for executing their religious offices, 
gave to God, to St James, and St Leonard, to Reynold the 
monk, to his brethren, and their successors for ever, free from 
all secular services and taxations, four acres and a half of land 


1 Monast. Angl. Vol. v1. Part m1. pp. 1549, 1652, 1553. 

2 Now called by corruption Elmney Aili. Foundations are said to 
have been seen there within the last fifty years. Elmeney denotes 
the isle of elms, or elm-tsland. 
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in the isle of Denney’, secure from inundations, in a higher 
situation, more suited for erecting a church, for constructing 
their own dwellings, and for making plantations and gardens. 
And this he did with the consent of his wife, his brothers, and 
his heirs. The deed of transfer Aubrey Picot terminates by 
a wish for the gift to remain firm to the honor of God, and 
of the above-mentioned saints, and to the convenience and 
advantage of the before-named brethren, and to the salvation 
both of his own soul, and of the souls of all his relations. 
Accordingly, after the completion of the requisite buildings, 
the monks with Reynold removed to Denney, still retaining 
their hold upon Elmeney, as well as the land, which Aubrey's 
father Henry had before given them in the village of Beche, 
viz. six acres, two in each field, together with a managium, or 
dwelling-house*. But Aubrey’s liberality does not appear to 
have been quite disinterested. For Reynold and his brethren 
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are related, from a desire to relieve his wants (volentes necessi- - 


tatibus meis subvenire), to have granted him out of their church- 
fund a benefaction of two marks and a half of silver, with 
twelve pence. Wherefore the writer of the Liber Eliensis 
rightly describes the transaction by affirming, that the monks 
bought the property from him. 

When the new church had been finished and consecrated, 
Robert became a great benefactor to it: indeed, since the 
monks are said to have founded even the cell at Denney under 
him, and himself to have afterwards given it up to them fora 
perpetual possession, he, probably, provided also the materials, 
or furnished them with money, for that work. At length, fall- 
ing sick unto death, Robert wanted to be made a monk at Ely. 
His request was readily complied with, and he took the habit. 

1 Why so called does not appear. The Saxon termination, ef 
course, signifies island. Has the former syllable any connexion with 
the Danes, who were long in this part of the kingdom? If so, Den- 
ney means the Danes’ island. 


3 Aubrey duly confirmed Henry Picot’s grant. Cole’s MSS. Vol. 
XXXVI. p. 185 b. 
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Then by a regular deed he made over in perpetual alms to 
St James and St Leonard, to Reynold the monk of Ely, and 
to the monks of the same church serving God, St James 
and St Leonard in the isle which is called Denney, two parts 
of Elmeney’, the property he may have originally bestowed 
upon them, whilst they were yet resident there. Robert goes 
on likewise to confirm a grant subsequently made to the new 
church at its consecration by Nigel, bishop of Ely, and made, 
too, in that bishop’s presence, for the salvation of his own soul, 
and of that of his wife, and for the souls of his father and his 
mother, viz. of nine acres of land, three in each field, together 
with a curtilage’, to be held in free alms. He declares, that 
he gave to them at the same time other gifts besides this, as, 
of a managium in Beche, which Godric, the son of Rafrid, 
from Brittany, tenanted, with all the land Godric himself held 
in the fields, amounting to half a virgate, free from all taxes to 
‘ himself, his heirs, or his lords in chief, except such as belonged 
to the crown for this half virgate, and were assessed on the 
whole county. He also gave, he says, for ever the ninth sheaf 
from his own demesne of Wilburham and Wendy, together 
with the church of Wendy, and whatacever belonged to the 
same church, to God, to St James, and St Leonard, and to the 
brethren in the aforesaid island serving God. Moreover, he 
confirmed to the above-named church of Denney the gift he 
equally made in the presence of the Bishop Nigel, viz. of all the 
churches of his land, as they should become vacant, wherever 
they were, for instance, the churches of Wendy, Wilburham, 
and Kirkeby’, to have them for an undisturbed possession in 
perpetual alms. Robert reminds all the future sons of Holy 
Church, that his two sons and heirs, George and Nigel, allowed 
these gifts in the presence of Nigel, lord bishop of Ely, in a 


1 Henry Picot had given them one-third part of this small fen 
island, which altogether contained only about twenty acres. 

2 A plot of ground for a yard or garden. 

5 A village in Norfolk may be here meant. 
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general assembly. Lastly, he urges George and Nigel, as a 
father would urge most dear sons, to increase,.as well the afore- 
said island, as the land in Beche pertaining to the said island, 
by all lawful means, for the benefit of the church, and their own 
souls. His only object in all this was, to leave a lasting remem- 
brance of himself, and of his parents, before God. He at 
length closes the whole transaction with the expression of a 
tremendous curse against any of his heirs, who should deprive 
the church of the least part of these alms. 

Robert had been accustomed to pay to the monks of Mount 
St Michael, (those, probably, living on the North-west coast of 
Normandy), one mark of silver annually for the tithe of his 
demesne of Wilburham: that tithe he gave to the ‘monks of 
Denney, on condition that the same mark of silver should be 
paid as usual, and at the same time, namely, at the nativity 
of St John the Baptist. 

The several grants made by Robert were confirmed by his 
superior, Conan, whose ancestors, as we have seen', held land 
also in Bece. He was induced to do this, he affirms, out of 
regard for the salvation of his own soul, and of the souls of all 
his ancestors. So Nigel, bishop of Ely, in 1166, three years 
before his own death?, by a public document dated at Wive- 
lingham [Willingham], addressed to all the present and future 
members of the whole Catholic Church, rehearsed the several 
benefactions of Aubrey Picot and Robert, established them by 
his episcopal authority, and strove to render them, as well as 
any future gifts, secure by a threat of excommunication. 


1 Pago 9. 
2 Anglia Sacra, Tom. 1. p. 629. 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS OF DENNEY. 


CamBRIDGEsHIRE possessed three Preceptories of the 
Knights Templars, at Great Wilbraham, Duxworth (Duxford), 
and Denney’. Preceptories, a term peculiar to this order, were 
manors or estates, whereon, erecting churches for the service of 
God, together with all other convenient buildings, they placed 
-some of their fraternity, chiefly their sick and aged brethren, 
who were often removed thither for the benefit of country air 
and repose after their warlike toils. These establishments were 
severally under the government of one of the more eminent 
Templars, whom the Grand Master had ‘created a Preceptor 
Templi, or administrator of a particular district, and whose 
duty consisted in taking care of the lands in his neighbour- 
hood, and in collecting the rents; so that out-cells to the 
principal house in London were thus constituted. 

Bishop Nigel's endeavours to keep the Benedictine monks 
of Denney in undisturbed enjoyment of their property were not 
of much avail. The Knights Templars very soon supplanted 
them. Hence we read of a compact between brother Richard 
Hastings, guardian of the Knights Templars’ property in 
England, and the prior and convent of Ely, made 4 Cal. Sep. 
1176, in the presence of Geoffry (Ridel), bishop of Ely, which 
compact concerned the site of Denney, and some other things. 
The Knights Templars were to hold whatever the monks had 
held in Beche and elsewhere, as before mentioned, on condition 
of paying yearly to the church of Ely, and the convent, ij 
marks of silver, ij at the feast of St Michael, and the remain- 
ing ij at the feast of St Botolph (June 17th); these iiij marks 
to be laid out in hospitality on the two festivals of St Ethel- 

1 Addison’s Hist. of the Knights Templars, p. 54. Templars may 


also haye been settled at Wendy. See Tanner’s Notit. Monast. under 
Shengay, note 
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dreda (Oct.-17 and June 23). Henry II. confirmed this com- 
pact, as did Pope Alexander ITI. 

The transaction which follows is curious. By it the Knights 
Templars, whose possession of Denney it indirectly bears upon, 
acquired one acre of land, and forty pence rent, whilst the 
defendant became entitled in return to the privileges con- 
ferred on their tenants. 8 Johannis [1207]: Within fifteen 
days before the feast of Saint Hilary a composition of a suit 
was entered into in the king’s court at Westminster by Her- 
meric, master of the Temple, (whose agent in the business was 
Robert de Torp,) and Michael, son of ...... » respecting fifteen 
acres of land and a messuage in Beche. These the defendant 
admitted to belong to the master; and in return for such ac- 
knowledgment the master granted to him the said messuage 
with its appurtenances, and of the lands afore-mentioned nine 
acres in Wulfholes, two acres and a half in Rudichfeld, and 
two acres and a half in Banholefeld, to hold the same by him- 
self and his heirs of Hermeric and his successors for ever by 
free service, rendering ten pence at each of the four quarters of 
the year’. 

22 Hen. ILI. [1238] the Knights Templars are declared to 
be holders of two parts of Waterbeach of the fee of the bishop 
of Ely in free alms*. From Tanner, under the head of Denney, 
we learn that, in an old manuscript taxation of the diocese of 
Ely, made by Walter, bishop of Norwich, in 1255, ‘at the com- 
mand of Pope Innocent IV. the Templarii de Daneye, and 
the Fratres de Daneye, occur often as owners of land in 
several parishes within the deanery of Chesterton. Templarii 
manentes apud Denney are said, in an ancient chartulary be- 
longing to the bishopric of Ely, to hold lands of the manor of 
Stretham. 


1 Cole’s HSS. Vol. xxxvi. p. 180 b; and Vol. xiv. p. 169, 

2 Coke’s Second Institute, pp. 432, 465 ; Hunter’s Fines, Vol. 1. p.317. 

5 Harleian MSS. No. 6768, p. 35; see also Hist. and Antig. of 
Barnwell Abbey, p. 53. 
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At an Inquisition for Cambridgeshire, taken 7 Edw. I. 
[1279], it was found, that the Knights Templars [magister 
militie Templi] held in Wat’beyche iij hides of land with 
Elmeneye, in lands, meadows, and marshes, of the fee of the 
bishop of Ely, in free alms, paying to the prior of Ely every 
year four marks. They also held there in lands and meadows 
inj acres of the warden of Richemund, which land had been 
accustomed to pay to the same warden yearly ij’. and 1j*., but, 
from some cause or other, had then omitted to pay this sum 
for twenty years or more: a fishery called Merewere, in the 
parish of Stretham, of the abbot of Wroxhale [im Warwick- 
shire], paying to the abbot yearly j mark; and another fishery 
in the same parish called Garentre, of the annual value of xviij‘. 
Twenty years later, 27 Edw. I. [1299], the grand master of the 
order claimed, in right, of course, of the manor of Denney, to 
hold a View of frank-pledge!, &c. in Wat’beyche, and else- 
where, among the villages of the county*, where was land 
belonging to the Knights Templars of Denney. This privilege 
had been granted to his order by charter, 12 Hen. IIT. [1228]. 

At the beginning of 1308 the Knights Templars were 
suddenly arrested in all parts of England, themselves cast into 
prison, and their property attempted to be seized into the 
king’s hands. Among those, who were sent to the Tower of 
London, we have the name of William de la Forde, preceptor 
at Denney*. By a bull of Pope Clement V., in 1313, the 
estates of the Knights Templars, which were very considerable, 
were all given to the prior of the hospital of St John of Jeru- 
salem, that is, to the Knights Hospitalers, in order that the 
intentions of the original donors might still be carried into 
effect, the Holy Land defended, and the Christian cause in the 
east succoured. An Act of Parliament, passed in 1324, finally 


1 A manor having this right was exempted from all payments both 
to the hundred and sheriff. 

3 Rot, Hundred. Tom. 1. p. 454; Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 107. 

3 Wilkins’ Concil. Vol. 1. p. 347. 
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completed this arrangement. It had been procured by the 
united interest of the pope, the bishops, and the Knights 
Hospitalers, notwithstanding the strong opposition it met with, 
both from the powerful barons, who had got possession of 
many of the estates, and from the heirs of the donors, whose 
title to them had been recognised by law. However, Edward I1., 
by means of Sir Philip Darcy, prior of St Mary's Hospital, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, obtained a grant from Thomas 
Larcher, prior of the Knights Hospitalers, and his brethren, 
of a portion of the confiscated estates, whereby he acquired the 
_ right to issue directions on the following day, dated apud West. 
20 Aug. 1324, to the sheriff of Kent, to seize to his own 
use the manor of Strode, near Rochester, (which Hen. III. 
had given in 1227 to the Knights Templars,) and likewise to 
the sheriff of Cambridgeshire, to seize equally the manor of 
Daneye cum pertinentiis*. Thus the crown was able to transfer 
this property (which, we shall soon find, that it did) to the — 
Lady Mary de St Paul, the widowed countess of Pembroke ; 
whilst, on the other hand, she conferred it upon those nuns 
Minoresses, whom she had established at Denney. 


THE NUNS MINORESSES OF WATERBEACH. 


Tue Lady Dionysia de Montchensey was the foundress of 
the monastery of Waterbeach for the nuns Minoresses, or nuns 
of the order of St Clare*. This order of nuns, instituted about 
1219, was a branch of the Franciscans. They were called 
Minoresses in imitation of the followers of St Francis, who, out 


1 Rymer’s Fadera, Vol. 1. Pars 1, p. 567. 

4 She died in 1258, and was canonized two years after. St Clare’s 
day in the Romish calendar was August 12th. She was invoked by 
them that had sore eyes; and also, as the saviour of women, from 
her time tillthe end of the world. Rogers On the XXXIX. Articles, 
pp. 226, 298, Park. Soc, See a curious account of her in Geddes’ 
Miscellaneous Tracts, Vol. m1. pp. 421, 422. 
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of a pretended humility, took the title of Minores, or Minorites : 
they were likewise called Clarisees from their foundress, a native 
of Assisi in Umbria, born, in 1193, of noble parents, and con- 
temporary there with St Francis, to whose advice from her 
childhood she wholly conformed herself; and Poor Clares, pro- 
bably, from their scanty endowments. Like the Franciscans, 
they wore a grey habit, and observed St Francis’ rule. 

The nuns Minoresses were encouraged to come into 
England from France, about 1293, by Blanch of Artois, 
queen of Navarre, wife to Edward, earl of Lancaster, brother 
of Edward I., her husband having obtained leave to build an 
establishment for them in London, without Aldgate, called the 
Minories, to the honour of the blessed Virgin and St Francis. 
There never were more than three other houses of this order 
in England, at Waterbeach, Denney, and Brusyard [Bruis- 
yard] in Suffolk!. The last was founded, at the instance 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of Edward III., 4th October, 
1366. 

The Lady Dionysia, only daughter and heiress of Richard de 
Anesty in Hertfordshire, was lady of Anesty, and married Wil- 
liam de Montchensey, (de Monte Oaniso or of Mount Chesnew), 
a great baron, killed in 1288, at the siege of Drosselan castle, 
by a Welshman, Rees ap Griffith. Some years previous to his 
death, as we learn from the Inquisition taken for Cambridge- 
shire, 7 Edw. I. [1279], before referred to, she possessed half 
the fee of a knight in Wat’beyche, containing in lands, meadows, 
and marshes, a hide and a half, or about two hundred acres, 
which she held of Richard le Butiller*, and which he, from at 
least 85 Hen. ILI. [1251], had held of the king. She rendered 
yearly to Richard le Butiller a rose, and a sprig of gilliflower or 
stock, whilst he was bound, at a time of general war, to provide 


1 Newcourt’s Repertorium, Vol. 1. p. 562; Dugdale’s Monast. Angl. 
Vol. vi. Part mi. p. 1548. 

2 He, or one of his aneestors, held the office of butiller (butler) to 
some great nobleman. 
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the king, ‘on his command, with half a knight’s service!. Two 
years later, on Richard le Butiller’s surrender, the king was 
pleased to grant by deed dated 1st August, in the ninth year of 
his reign [1281], the same land to the Lady Dionysia, with a 
licence to found thereon a house of any religious order. He 
also permitted her to hold it of himself in capite, by the service 
of the rose and the sprig of gilliflower, cum pertinentiis suis, 
et cum omnibus libertatibus et consuetudinibus; at the same 
time freeing and discharging it from every other kind of service 
due to himself. 

The Lady Dionysia held a fishery, too, in Waterbeach, worth 
xl*, a year*, She likewise was allowed to possess forty librates, 
that is, one hundred and sixty oxgangs’ of land; which is a very 
considerable quantity. 

At length she determined to place the nuns Minoresses on 
' her manor of Waterbeach, and procured a charter of founda- 
tion, or royal licence, for that purpose, dated at Walsingham, 
3 March, 22nd Edw. I. [1294', whereby she was permitted, a 
partibus transmarinis venire facere, quot ad divinum obsequium 
ibidem celebrandum fore viderit opportunas. Edward II. con- 
firmed this charter at Westminster in the eleventh year of his 
reign (30 January, 1318), at the same time giving a more 
ample description of the manor, than had been done before. 
It was made over to her ‘cum messuagiis, edificiis, terris, pra- 
tis, pasturis, mariscis, communis, turbariis, aquis, gurgitibus, 
piscariis, viis et semitis, homagiis liberorum hominum, et om- 
nibus eorum servitiis, wardis, releviis, esczetis, villanis cum eorum 
villenagiis, servitiis et eorum sequelis, ac omnibus aliis rebus ad 
preedictum: manerium quoquo modo spectantibus‘.’ 

Apparently, she had already begun to build a church and 
offices for the use of her nuns early in the previous year, (anno 


1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. 1. p. 179. 

2 Rot. Hundred. Tom. 11. p. 456. 

3 In some places a bovate or oxgang was 24 acres, in others as 
low as 8 acres, 

* Dugdale’s Monast. Angl. Vol. vi. Part mi. p. 1554. 
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1293 incipiente,) well knowing, of course, that her wishes on the 
subject would be complied with. - The buildings were erected 
a little to the south of the parish-church, which had only just 
been built, or more likely rebuilt, in a close even now styled the 
Hall-close, or the close in which the Hall of the manor stood. 
The title of her religious foundation ran:—Abbatissa et Con- 
ventus Monasterii pietatis beate Marie Virginis de Waterbeche 
Ordinis St Clare. The seal was oblong—in medio cujus appa- 
rebat imago cujusdam mulieris, manibus junctis ante pectus, 
&ec. In ipsius vero sigilli circumferentig hee literee legebantur : 
—Sigillum Communitatis Sororum Minorum commorantium 
apud Waterbeche. The arms were the arms of the family of 
Montchensey’. 

About the feast of the Ascension, 1294 (anno revoluto), 
the Lady Dionysia brought over from France the first four 
sisters, and placed them in her monastery, under the govern- 
ment of Joanna de Nyvernis, or de Nevers, as abbess?. They 
and their companions, however, were not allowed to establish 
themselves in their new habitation without a contest. For 
Symon de Ascellis’, prior of Barnwell, with the convent, rectors 
by appropriation of the parish of Waterbeach, and Constantine, 
the vicar, strongly opposed the settlement there of the nuns 
Minoresses, on the plea of its necessarily causing considerable 
loss to the mother-church, and consequently to themselves and 
their successors, as has since (says Mr Masters) most fatally 
happened. They alleged that, if such a settlement were suffered 
to take place, all, or most part of, the small tithes, as milk, 
oblations, confessions, and other things belonging of common 
right to the said church, and which heretofore had been con- 
stantly and quietly paid, would be drawn away. Very warm 
disputes arose on this subject, which were at length ended for 
the present, on the advice of Guy (Guido) official to William 


1 Cole’s MSS. Vol. xxxvi. p. 129 b; Guillim, p. 340. 
2 Leland’s Collect. Vol. 1. p. 442. 
3 From Ascele (Ashley) near Newmarket. 
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de Luda, bishop of Ely, and of other friends. Al) parties 
agreed to abide the decision of the said Guy, and bound them- 
selves so to do under their respective seals; the writings, or 
letters patent, as they are called in the ledger-book of Barnwell’, 
bear date at Waterbeach the third of the ides of February, 
1294 [1295]. 

Guy, having carefully considered the question in all its bear- 
ings, came to the following determination :— That eleven shil- 
lings should be paid to the vicar in the parish-church of Water- 
beach, at Easter, and eleven shillings more at Michaelmas, by 
way of compensation: that these sums were to free from every 
demand the secular servants of the monastery, who were always 
employed within; on the contrary, the secular servants em- 
ployed outside the monastery, whether parishioners or strangers, 
were to make the usual oblations to the mother-church of 
Waterbeach four times a year at least; were therein to receive 
the sacraments of the church, and, if they died in the parish, 
but were about to be carried elsewhere for burial, prima missa 
cum corpore preesenti celebretur in ipsa ecclesia, et oblaciones 
morientis ibidem’, Certain tithes, also, were at the same time 
declared to be due to the monastery of Barnwell, which were to 
be received as freely and as fully, as they had ever been. This 
deed likewise was dated at Waterbeach the fourth of the ides 
of February, 1294 [1295]. 

But all contention was not yet over. After Benedict de 
Welton, on the death of Symon de Ascellis in 1297, had 
become prior, violent disputes concerning both great and small 
tithes very soon again arose between the two religious houses 
of Waterbeach and Barnwell, (the nuns claiming to hold their 
estates free of tithes by papal indulgences,) insomuch that the 
matter was carried to Rome. There the case was argued, 
22nd Nov. 1802, by regularly appointed advocates before the 
bishops of Worcester and Ely (Robert Winchelsey and Robert 


’ Harleian MSS. No. 3601, and No. 7036. 
* The corse.presents. See p. 52. 
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de Orford), who had then gone to Rome for the papal confirm- 
ation of their appointment, and for consecration. They decided 
that the prior and convent of Barnwell should take their tithes, 
as usual: that the abbess and sisters of Waterbeach, as some 
remuneration for the papal indulgences they pretended to pos- 
sess, ought to be paid one hundred marks; and that the previous 
composition, as regarded the vicar, was to continue in force. 

An Inquisition was taken at Cambridge by the royal justicia- 
ries on the octave of St Hilary, 27 Edw. I. [1299], when the 
abbess of Waterbeach, as owner of the manor, made a claim 
to hold a View of frank-pledge (which privilege had always been 
annexed to it), with the assize of bread and ale, in regard to 
the tenants of her manor’. Twenty years before it had been 
allowed to her ex antiquo usu. 13 Edw. II. [1319] she was 
permitted by letters patent to hold houses in Cambridge. By 
means of this patent, and the previous licence to possess land, 
the monastery acquired property of the annual value of eighty- 
eight shillings’, 

The names of three abbesses of Waterbeach are known, 
and probably these were all, since the nuns Minoresses did not 
‘ continue there more than fifty-seven years, from 1294 to 1351, 
and during the last eight or nine years would appear not to 
have had an abbess of their own, the abbess of Denney, their 
late head, being, in fact, still their governor, though the two 
establishments were not yet formally united. Joanna de Nyver- 
nis was, at all events, the first, having been appointed by the 
foundress herself, though how long she enjoyed that office we 
cannot tell. The second was Johan de Trengge, who is ex- 
pressly related in the Court Rolls of the manor of Waterbeach 
cum Denney to have been ladie abbesse of Waterbeech. For, 
at a court held 3 Hen. V. [1415], William Smyth, aged thir- 


1 Baker's MSS. Vol xxv. pp. 41, &c. 

2 Rot. Hundred. Tom. 1. p. 456; Dugdale’s Monast. Angl. Vol. v1. 
Part 111. pp. 1654, 1555. 

3 Baker's MSS. Vol. x1v. p. 2. 
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teen, claimed to be admitted to certain premises, because he 
was great-grandson and heir of Jeffery and Matild Sharpe, to 
whom she had formerly granted them. A reference to Joane 
de Trene, abbesse of Waterbeche, again occurs 9 Hen. VI. 
[1430]. The third, Katerine de Bolwyk, was abbess in 1339. 
The Lady Mary de St Paul, the widowed Countess of Pem- 
broke, whose name will soon be repeated very frequently, in 
her deed of 1351, uniting Waterbeach to Denney, distinctly 
names her as such, and therefore joining in the petition about 
that time presented to herself from the nuns Minoresses of 
Waterbeach for a change of situation, in consequence of the 
serious inconveniences pertaining to that they then occupied. 
The abbess [of Waterbeach] is referred to at a court held 
8 Edw. III. [1334], when John Frost! takes of the Lady of 
the Manno® [of Waterbeech cum Denney] land, which he had 
before taken and held of the abbesse. It is impossible to 
understand this entry without supposing that the Lady Mary de 
St Paul, the lady of the manor intended, had not only, at that 
time even, got possession of the manor of Denney*, but, what 
we should least have expected, complete control also over the 
manor of Waterbeach. No abbess of Denney, however, could 
have existed so early as 1334. Moreover, at another court, 
held 21 Edw. III. [1347], John Bodecokes and Alice his wife 
are admitted into land lyeinge betweene Waterbeech Abby 
and the land of Richard att Charr, in a feild there called Hill- 
feild {Hali-field?]. The abbess of Waterbeach, and the fief of 
Waterbeach, occur likewise in an entry connected with a court, 
held 34 Edw. III. [1360], which has been before quoted’. The 
manor of Waterbeach is clearly mentioned, as a manor by itself, 
(nevertheless, in conjunction with that of Denney,) 4 Hen. V. 
[1416], when Thomas Michell acknowledged that he held a 
messuage, &c. of the Ladie of Waterbeech of the Fee of Denney. 


1 This name belonged to a highly respectable family in the early 
annals of Cambridge. 
2 See p. 101. 3 See p. 11. 
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The manor-farm of Waterbeach, or lordship, for it mani- 
festly was co-extensive with the manor itself, was leased by the 
abbess and convent of Denney, 20th May, 25 Hen. VIII. 
[1533] to Robert Hasyll, Edward Cherington, John Elyott, 
and Thomas Fyrmant, junior, their executors and assigns, for 
a term of years, at the rent of £12 a year. The property is 
thus described in the conventual lease :—Firma Mansionis sive 
Firma Scitus Manerii de Waterbeche in Com. Cant. cum uno 
Columbario et omnibus terris arribilibus, pratis, pascuis, et 
pasturis, eidem pertinentibus sive spectantibus. 

This rent of £12 was paid to the crown, 36 Hen. VIII. 
[1544], as we learn from the accounts for that year now in the 
branch Public Record Office, Carlton Ride, Robert Chester, of 
Cokenhatch, near Barkway, subsequently knighted, who was 
steward of the manor, and afterwards lessee of the Denney 
Abbey estate, being the king’s bailiff for his property in 
the parish. A similar payment also continued to be made 
down to the reign of Charles II., though the fee-simple of 
the manor-farm had, in 1614, been transferred into private 
hands. In 1670 and 1671 two Acts of Parliament were passed 
providing for the sale of all the numerous small rents, called 
royalties, belonging to the crown, the collection’of which was 
very chargeable to his majesty, and very troublesome to the 
subject. The annual sum of £12, arising from the manor-farm 
of Waterbeach, was consequently made over by purchase to the 
Downing family, and formed a portion of the estate bequeathed 
to the University of Cambridge by the will of Sir George 
Downing, Bart. of Gamlingay, (who died in 1749,) for founding 
a college there. 

John Yaxley is reported to have had from the crown a 
lease of the manor-farm of Waterbeach; nor need- we doubt 
that he had, at least, with others, though no mention thereof 
occurs in his will, For, in 1599, a suit was instituted in chan- 
cery by Thomas White and Joan his wife against Thomas 
Adams, Robert (an evident mistake for John) Yaxley, and 
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William Carrowe, touching a lease of a moiety of the manor of 
Waterbeach, and of divers lands there, held by William Adams 
for a term of years'. Yaxley was not long before he became 
more than lessee of this property. In consideration of the two 
sums of £500 and £405 paid to the crown by John Yaxley and 
Edward Aungier, letters patent, dated 6 March, 11 Jac. I. 
[1614], conveyed to them, their heirs, and assigns, in fee, both 
the manor-farm of Waterbeach, and Causeway-end farm, then 
containing the same quantity of land as it did in 1540, when 
Elrington, as we shall see’, let it out. The fee-farm rents of 
£12 and £9 were, of course, not included in the purchase. 

In what precise manner John Robson, Yaxley’s son-in-law, 
came into the sole possession of the former of these properties, 
that being the only one about which we are now concerned, whe- 
ther by purchase or otherwise, does not appear. On the con- 
trary, we do know, that his family, in 1701, for a reason men- 
tioned before, parted with it, consisting of 242 acres, to Josiah 
Bacon. By far the larger portion has been sold off to different 
individuals in small allotments. The remainder, somewhat 
under 60 acres, at present belongs to Edward Mason, Esq. who 
bought it in 1842 of Lady Beresford, to whom it had come 
from her former husband, Mr Peach. By him the fee-farm 
rent of £12 is now paid to Downing College. 

Portions of the foundation of the abbey still remain under 
the grass, which entirely covers them, though some have occa- 
sionally been dug up, in former years, if not very recently, for 
the repair of the highway. So also do the embankments still 
remain, by which the fen waters were attempted to be kept 
off from the inhabited buildings. The Hall, or chief mansion, 
of the manor has long been completely demolished; but the 
barns, &c. were still standing, at the end of the last century, in 
a place called the Hall-yard. That it did once exist, we learn 
even from the following order:—9 Edw. IV. [1469]: The 


1 Calend. Chancery Proceedings temp. Eliz. Vol. m. p. 278. 
2 Page 124. 
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Ladyes Baylye ought to cleanse the watercourse at the Hall- 
gate; as, nearly a century later, from the account of the con- 
ventual property leased out by Elrington. 


THE NUNS MINORESSES OF DENNEY. 


Tae nuns Minoresses of the order of St Clare were first 
placed at Denney in the very beginning of 1342, and whilst a 
similar religious establishment, though, probably, without a dis- . 
tinct head, continued to exist at Waterbeach. The foundress 
of that abbey was the Lady Mary de St Paul, countess dowager 
of Pembroke, Lady of Weysford [Wexford] and Montignac', 
who, by papal dispensation on account of consanguinity, had 
been second? wife of Audomar, or Aylmer, de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke. She sprung from Guy de Castellion (of Conches near 
Evreux), Count of Castellion and St Paul, in France, who, in 
1298, took to wife Mary, daughter of John II.*, duke of Brit- 
tany and earl of Richmond, which John, in 1259, had married 
Beatrix, second daughter of Henry III. king of England. Audo- 
mar, who, by the death of his elder brothers, had succeeded to 
the earldom of Pembroke in 1296, was a nephew by marriage of 
the foundress of the abbey of Waterbeach, and_finally, through 
his mother, her husband’s sister, inherited her property. For 
Joan de Montchensey had married in 1247 William de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke, Audomar’s father, uterine brother of Henry 
III. The Lady Dionysia de Montchensey and her husband left 


' See a long account of her in Cole’s M&S. Vol. x1x. pp. 127, &. 

2 See Archewologia, Vol. xxvt. p. 339. 

8 By a deed dated 7th November, 1333, John III. grandson to 
John II. let everything belonging to him in England, as Earl of Rich- 
mond, (except the woods, the ecclesiastical patronage, and his title,) to 
his niece, the Lady Mary de St Paul, during the lives of both parties, 
for an annuity of £1800 paid quarterly. Edward III. confirmed this 
arrangement at Shirebourn, on the twenty-third of the same month. 
Rymer’s Federa, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 873. 
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an only daughter, similarly named Dionysia, who, about 1288, 
became wife to Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, and dying child- 
less in 1813, Audomar succeeded to her estates, as her cousin 
and next heir!. He died suddenly, at Paris, 27th June, 17 
Edw. II. [1324], on the day of his marriage. Some suppose 
him to have been murdered, others to have been slain in a 
tournament, his untimely death being represented as a judg- 
ment for his conduct to the Earl of Lancaster*. His widow, 
being then very young, after this sad disaster, determined to 
consecrate the rest of her life to God; and, having large pos- 
sessions, (of which Dugdale gives a detailed account’,) to be- 
stow her temporal estate, according to the custom of those 
times, upon the poor, and the church. 

In order to carry this design into execution she made 
- application to Edward II1., godson to her late husband, and 
her relation by her grandmother Beatrix, for assistance. She 
gave up to him certain castles, towns, and manors; she also 
paid him the sum of £250; and in return she received, amongst 
other estates, the manor of Denney, consisting of more than a 
thousand acres of land, and considered to be worth, according 
to one authority, one hundred marks a year, according to 
another, fifty pounds, by a deed executed at Waltham, April 
8th, in the 10th year of his reign [1336]. The date of this 
deed suggests a difficulty, which we can solve in no other way, 
than by imagining, that she had come into the actual pos- 
session of the manor a few years before it was formally made 
over to her. For the Court Rolls tell us, that the Lady Marie 
de Sancto Paulo, comitissa de Pembroke, held a court the 
friday before Palmsunday, 1 Edw. III. [1327]. This lady, in 
virtue of the considerations above recounted, by another deed, 
dated at Haverynge atte Boure, four days later, was likewise 


1 Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, Vol. 1. pp. 258, 551. 

2 See Leland’s Collect. Vol. u. p. 474; Cooper's Memorials of 
Cambridge, Vol. 1. p. 50. 

3 Baronage, Tom. 1. p. 778. 
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allowed to assign over the said manor of Denney in free alms 
to the abbess and sister Minoresses of Waterbeach, whilst those 
ladies had liberty to accept the gift. 

The next deed is dated at Berkhamstede, 14th April, 13 
Edw. IIT. [1339]. In this the Lady Mary de St Paul has per- 
mission granted her to transfer the religious establishment at 
Waterbeach to her manor of Denney, and to assist the nuns 
in erecting there proper buildings for a permanent residence. 
The reason assigned is :—cum mansum Abbatisse et Sororum 
Minorum de Waterbeche in loco stricto, basso, et corrupto, ac 
alias pro mora earundem minus sufficienti situetur. Two years 
afterwards she again applied to her royal relative, acknowledged 
that she had changed her intentions, and wished now to found 
herself a new house of nuns Minoresses at Denney, instead of 
removing the nuns from Waterbeach thither, and to make over 
her manor to them. She obtained leave so to do by a deed 
dated at Westminster, 27th Sept. 15. Edw. III. [1341]. In 
the course of a few months, therefore, the Lady Mary de St 
Paul carried out her new plan, and delivered up the manor of 
Denney to God, the glorious Virgin Mary, St Clare, sister 
Katerine de Bolwyk abbess [of Denney], and the sisters of St 
Clare. This deed is dated 1342, and was signed at Denney, 
no doubt, purposely, on the day of the Conversion of St Paul. 
Simon de Montacute, bishop of Ely, was one of the witnesses 
to it, and Edward III. confirmed it 24th February. The ab- 
bess of Denney held her first court on Monday in Easter week, 
18 Edw. IL]. [1344]. 

Katerine de Bolwyk, though now transferred to the abbey 
of Denney, must have continued virtually at the head of her 
late abbey of Waterbeach. Consequently, the following ex- 
tract from the Court Rolls relates simply to an arrangement 
concerning the two manors of Waterbeach and Denney, which 
were still quite separate, and belonged to separate religious 
establishments :—Vigilia natalis Domini 19 Edw. ITI. [1345]: 
The jurores say that the abbesse of Waterbeche hath built vj 
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cottages upon her proper fee, and therefore of consent there is 
day until the next court to enquire, how much perteyneth to the 
lady abbesse of Denney’. 

The manor of Strode, alias Temple, equally of the value of 
fifty pounds a year, had first been granted to the lady Mary de 
St Paul, his dear kinswoman, for her life, by Edward IIT, in 
recompence of certain lands and tenements lately belonging to 
her, which he had taken into his own hands; and she had 
purposed, says Tanner’, to build a religious house on it, but 
altered her mind, and built at Denney. Afterwards, by other 
letters patent, dated 28th April, 12 Edw. III. [1338], this 
same manor was made over to her and her heirs for ever, 
because of the trouble and expence, which she had been at, and 
might yet be at, in relation to his daughter, Joane of Wodstoke, 
born in 1335, then living with her in her family*. By a deed 
dated at Westminster, 21st August, 18 Edw. III. [1844], she 
was enabled, as a further instance of royal favour, to give her 
manor of Strode to the abbess and sister Minoresses of Denney, 
or to any other religious body she pleased. 

In 1433, the wardens of the new bridge of Rochester, (which 
bridge over the Medway has just been demolished in conse- 
quence of the erection of another more convenient, not far from 
the old site,) complained to Parliament, that the tenants of the 
abbess of Denney, and others having lands and tenements 
adjoining the Westbrest of the said bridge, did not embank 
their lands‘. | 

Another deed bearing date 13th May, 20th Edw. III. 
[1346], allowed the Lady Mary de St Paul to make over the 
patronage of the abbacy of the nuns Minoresses of Waterbeach, 
which was held of the king in capite, to the abbess and nuns 
Minoreeses of Denney: she might also unite the two abbeys 
together. 

1 See p. 10. 
4 Notit. Monast. 


8 Rymer’s Federa, Vol. u. Part 1. p. 1031. 
4 Rolls of Parl. Vol. tv. p. 468. 
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The last deed to be referred to in this business is dated 
at Fodryngey, Ist May, 25 Edw. III. [1851], and which that 
monarch confirmed at Westminster on the 18th of the same 
month. In it the Lady Mary de St Paul recites the petition, 
which she had received in 1339 from the occupants of the abbey 
of Waterbeach, (whose abbess Katerine de Bolwyk then was,) 
for a better and more suitable residence. In answer to this 
petition, she unites Waterbeach to Denney, and thus complies 
at length with their wishes: she reserves to herself the advow- 
son of the abbey; and requires ‘the abbess and sisters of Den- 
ney to maintain at Waterbeach a chaplain', who should pray 
for the souls of Dionysia of Montchensey, foundress of the ab- 
bey there, and also for the souls of her own relations, for ever. 
This removal of the nuns, which we may well believe took place 
immediately, was sanctioned by a bull of Pope Innocent VI. 
dated at Avignon 4 id. Maii, 1359. 

Moreover, the Lady Mary de St Paul, having obtained the 
royal licence, 24th December, 1347, founded 9th June, 1348, 
Pembroke College, in Cambridge. Her college she liberally 
endowed, at the same time ordering the fellows thereof to visit 
the nuns of Denney as their confessors, and give them ghostly 
counsel, whenever occasion should require. 

26 Edw. III. [1352], she obtained a royal licence for hold- 
ing houses and lands in Cambridge to the annual value of one 
hundred shillings; as, twelve years later’, for holding houses 
and lands worth x" per annum in Landbeach, Midulton [ Milton], 
Histon, &c.; all which property she eventually transferred 
to the nuns Minoresses of Denney. The Lady Mary de St 
Paul held, 88 Edw. III. [1364], on behalf of that reli- 
gious body, the following property: the manor of Eyehalle, 
belonging to Horningsey; lands and tenements in Horningsey, 
Waterbech, Midulton, Cantab. Landbech, Histon, Impington, 

" Possibly the chantry chapel mentioned on p. 36 was erected for 


this chaplain. 
* Bakor’s MSS. Vol. x1v. p. 3. 
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Papworth, and something also at Abingdon in Buckingham- 
shire!. 

The foundress of the abbey of Denney would seem to have 
taken measures for leaving her establishment quite independent 
of all external authority. For 30 Edw. III. [1356], we find 
Alan de Walsingham, prior of the monastery of Ely, making a 
formal abandonment (and surely by her procurement) of all 
right or claim, which he and his brethren might have in the 
abbey of Denney, and its possessions, wherever they were’. 

The arms of Denney Abbey were naturally the same with 
those of Pembroke College, as having had the same foundress, 
being, in fact, the arms of her late husband, and of her own 
family, party per pale. Two seals belonged to this religious 
establishment ; at least, we possess impressions of two different 
seals appended to two several documents emanating from Den- 
ney Abbey, and that at a very few years’ interval from each 
other. The earlier one is attached to a deed dated 10 Hen. 


VII. [1494], now in the treasury of Pembroke College. The 
device upon it is the Virgin and Child under a canopy, the 
Virgin seated, crowned, and holding in her left hand a palm- 
branch: at base a figure in devotion: the legend, Sigillu com.... 
abbatie de Danye. The deed, to which the other pertains, 


1 Calend, Inquisit. post mortem, Vol. 1. p. 268. 
2 Baker's MSS. Vol. xxxvut. p. 177. 
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bears date 11th July, 1513, and is connected with the appro- 
priation of Elltisley, licence for which, (in conjunction with 
Biddenham,) having been recently obtained from Henry VIIT. 
by a privy seal. Cole has sketched this impression, which, as 
the opposite engraving of it shews, is large and oval. It repre- 
sents two figures under a canopy, one of which, a man, as he 
says, is giving the benediction over the head of the other, a 
female, who is inclining to kneel. There is a long legend 
round it, but only de Deney can be distinguished, from the 
letters being so closely huddled together. He fancies the sub- 
ject to be St Francis blessing St Clare at her reception into 
his order. Another notion supposes the figure seated, crowned, 
and giving the benediction, to belong, as indeed it evidently 
does, to a female, and even to be that of St Clare’ herself. 
Judging, however, from the seal first mentioned, it is much 
more likely to be intended for the Virgin Mary. In the crypt 
are the arms of the abbey. 

Having applied a considerable share of her large posses- 
sions to pious uses, that is, part on churches, part on the poor, 
and part on her faithful servants, the Lady Mary de St Paul 
departed this life at a good old age, 16th March, 1376-7. She 
was buried in her abbey of Denney under an elegant tomb of 
black touch, or marble?, between the two choirs of the nuns 
and the seculars. Her will is dated ‘at my manor of Braxsted, 
in Essex,’ three days before her death, and contains the fol- 
lowing direction: ‘my body to be buried in the church of the 
sisters of Denney, in the heart thereof, where my tomb is 
made*,’ What is called a portrait of her hangs at the upper 


1 Collect. Topog. et Geneal. Vol. vi. p. 362. 

2 Parker de Antig. Britan. Eccles. Append. p. xi. See Cole’s MSS. 
Vol. xxxvi. p. 168, and Vol. xLv1. p. 377, for some remarks about ‘a 
piece of black touch, evidently part of a tomb, workmanship of the 
age of Edward III., which in 1775 he had in his garden at Milton, and 
which he conceived to be the one mentioned above. 

3 Nicolas’ Test. Vetust. p. 100. 
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end of the hall of Pembroke College; but, from the early date 
at which she lived, it can hardly be considered to have any 
authority as a likeness. 

The manor of Duste in Hertfordshire having been occasion- 
ally her place of residence, she left to the abbey church of St 
Alban an image of St Vincent, silver-gilt, and holding in its 
hands a shrine containing either a bone, or the face, of that 
martyr’. 

Among the subsequent benefactors to the abbey at Denney 
were Sir Philip Tylneye, Knt., Sir John Inguldestorp, Knt., 
John Browne, and Walter Goddard, who, 15 Ric. II. [1391], 
had licence from the crown to give to the abbess [Isabella 
Kendall] and convent the manor of Hyston St Andrew, an- 
ciently called Colville’s, from the family who once held it? ; also, 
the advowson of the church (annexed to the manor, as was not 
unusual, and like it dedicated to St Andrew, ) together with seven 
meassuages, and five and a half acres of land with their appurte- 
nances, in Waterbeche and Deneye, to hold to them and their 
successors for ever, the statute of mortmain notwithstanding, in 
aid of their support. The abbess and convent paid two hundred 
and fifty marks for the licence. The manor and advowson were 
held of the bishop of Lincoln’, who held them of the king, by the 
service of two knights’ fees: the messuages and land were held 
of the abbess herself, who held them of the Baron de Hunting- 
field, alias de Hobrigge‘, of Bokesworth [Boxworth], who held 
them of the king by the military service of xiii‘, per annum. 
Apparently, Sir Philip Tylneye was the principal person in 
this transaction, the other names being only added to impart 
authority, and assure permanence, to the act. The terms, on 


1 Clutterbuck’s Hist. of Hertfordshire, Vol. 1. Append. p. 37. 
3 Leland’s Collect. Vol. 1. p. 98; Vol. m. p. 444; Baker's MSS. 


' Vol. xxv. p. 204. 


> Cole tells us, that in ancient times the two parishes of Histon 
St Andrew, and Histon St Etheldreda, were wholly of the fee of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. MSS. Vol. xivin. p. 168. 

4 Dugdale’s Baronage, Tom. u. p. 7. 
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which he was willing to part with the property to the nuns, are 
stated by Mr Masters, and were forty marks a year during the 
lives of five persons mentioned in the deed of conveyance, or 
the sum of £257 13s. 4d., to be paid within a year, whereof 
ten pounds were at once deposited’. 

The nuns after no long interval presented a petition to John 
Fordham, bishop of Ely, for the appropriation of the rectory of 
Histon St Andrew, assigning various reasons why their peti- 
tion should be granted. By an instrument, dated 4th March, 
1415-6, they obtained their object, at the special request of 
Lady Joan Bohun’, relict of Humfrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton; the bishop simply stipulating for the 
vicar having such a portion, as he should think proper. The 
case of the vicar, William Baber, was taken into consideration 
at Downham, near Ely, 20th February, 1418-9, when Bishop 
Fordham not merely assigned him what seemed to be his due, 
but reserved power for himself and his successors to add to it, 
if it should prove insufficient. 

In the year 1391 the abbess and sisters presented Walter 
Philip L. B. to the rectory of the church of St Pandonia [ Pan- 
dwina], Eltisley, in their patronage. This rectory, which had 
been transferred to them by letters patent, 40 Edw. ITI. [1366], 
they likewise managed, 15th June, 1512, to get appropriated, 
brother Richard Bryngkeley*, D.D., a Franciscan friar, and 
afterwards provincial of the order in England, then president 
of Denney, being their agent. Their reasons for soliciting this 
favour were the same, which a century before they had given in 
the case of Histon, except as regarded the bad condition 
of their buildings:—That the property and income of their 

1 Short Acoount of Waterbeach, p. 46; Cole’s MSS. Vol. xivut. p.170. 

2 See pp. 9,10. The Lady Joan died in 1419, having been a 
widow since 1372, and was buried in the abbey church of Walden, of 
which abbey she had been a great benefactress. Dugdale’s Baron- 
age, Tom. 1. pp. 186, 187. 


8 Baker’s MSS. Vol. xxviul. pp. 86-41. : 
4 Seo Smith’s Catalogue of Caius College MSS, Numbers 348, 403. 
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convent had so diminished, without any fault or negligence of 
the religious women, by occasion of the mortality of men, and 

the prevalence of plagues, and through the rarity of husbandmen, 

the sterility of lands, the paucity of servants, and their exorbit- 

ant wages, the sudden and frequent murrain among the cattle, 

and on account of unusual floods, and the ruinous state of their. 
buildings, (some of which had recently been reconstructed, while 

others must shortly be replaced,) also, through other calamities 

and losses,—that their means were not adequate to their conve- 

nient and decent subsistence in these days, and to the discharge 

of the duties incumbent upon them. They obtained possession 

of the tithes, &c. on the death of the last rector, Richard 

Carour, or Carter, Bachelor in Decrees, in 1517, twelve 

marks!, the sum at present paid, with a commodious house, 

being allowed to the vicar by the commissioners appointed 

to inquire into this matter, who carried on their sittings in 

St Michael's Church, Cambridge?. 

Henry VI. made over to the provost and scholars of his 
recently founded college, 10th February, 1448-9, certain house- 
hold and other property, which the abbeas and nuns of Denney 
had lately granted him. Among this property were lands in 
Newnham, a tenement in Plute’s lane or Nut-lane, with St 
Austin’s hostel in the parish of St John Baptist. He simi- 
larly granted for the site of God's House a tenement, which 
was formerly of the abbess of Denney, with a garden adjacent, 
situate in le Prechour strete without Barnwelgate, in the parish 
of St Andrew’. 

In the year 1487 the goods, benefices, and ecclesiastical 
possessions, of the abbess and nuns at Denney were exempted 
from the payment of tenths‘. 


" See Fleetwood’s Chron. Precios. p. 112. 

2 Baker's M&S. Vol. xxx. p. 123; Collect. Topog. et Geneal. Vol. vt. 
pp- 362, &. 

3 Rolls of Parl. Vol. v. pp. 93 b, 162 a, Ds. Camb. Univers. and 
Coll. Documents, Vol. m1. p. 164. 

4 See p. 59. 
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29th January, 1489-90, John Alcock, bishop of Ely, 
granted a testimonial and indulgence of forty days to such 
persons as assisted John Cade, servant to the lady Margaret 
Assheby,: abbess of Denney, all whose goods had been con- 
sumed and annihilated by a casual fire, 27th Sept. 3 Hen. VIT. 

-[1487], insomuch that he had not enough left for the support 
of himself, his wife, and children. This document was to be 
in force for a year. 

18th April, 1492, Robert Cooper and many others appeared 
before Bishop Alcock, at Ely, on the complaint of brother 
Cuthbert, president of Denney, acknowledged their errors, and 
received absolution!. 

8th October, 1492, Margaret Odeham of Bury St Edmund's, 
widow, bequeathed by will twelve pence to every nun in the 
house of Denney ?. 

Sir Richard Sutton, by will dated 16th March, 15 Hen. 
VIII. [1524], and proved 17th November following, gives to 
my Lady of Denney xl’. to pray for my soule, and their soules, 
that God and I would have praide for’, 

The abbess and nuns were called upon by a royal brief in 
1536, to pay tenths to the king for their revenues; which 
tenths then amounted to £17 48. 10d. The first-fruits and 
tenths had been given to Henry VIII. by an Act passed in the 
Parliament beginning 3rd November, 1534. 

From the curious book of Court Rolls so frequently quoted, 
and from other sources, we learn the names of most, if not of 
all, the abbesses of Denney. Katerine de Bolwyk was the first ; 
and to her, who had previously been abbess of Waterbeach, the 
Lady Mary de St Paul made over, 25th Jan. 1342, the manor of 
Denney. The Lady Isabella Kendall is mentioned at a Court 
Baron held 2 Hen. VI. [1424], as having lately been abbess 
of Denney. She was so, 15 Rie. IJ. [1391], and still continued 


1 See p. 61. 4 Bury Wills, -p. 73. 
8 Churton’s Christian Lives of Wm. Smith, bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, Knight, Founders of Brazen Nose College, pp. 457, 546. 
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abbess 6 Hen. IV. [1405]. The Lady Agnes Bernard held a 
Court Baron 1 Hen. V. [1413]. The Lady Margerie Mill, 
Margaret Milly, or Margerie Milley, (her name is found spelt 
in these three different ways,) held a Court Leet or View of 
frankpledge, 7 Hen. V. [1419], and a Court Leet and Court 
Baron 8 Hen. VI. [1429]. The Lady Katerine Sybyle held a 
Court Leet and Court Baron 13 Hen. VI. [1434], apparently, 
the very year of her appointment; and again, 28 Hen. VI. 
[1449]. The Lady Joane Keteryche was abbess 12th Aug. 1459, 
and likewise 20th Oct. 1479. The Lady Margaret’ Assheby 
was abbess 20 Edw. IV. [1480], and 15th May, 1498. The 
Lady Elizabeth Throckmorton possessed the same office from 
1512 to the dissolution of the abbey, which took place before 
October 1539; but, whether she succeeded Lady Margaret | 
Assheby or not, is uncertain. 

Of these ladies, until we come to Joane Keteryche, little is 
known. A long letter exists written by her at the end of the reign 
of Henry VI. to Mr John Parston (Paston), a relative, and one 
of the executors, of Sir John Fastolff*, of Caistor, near Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, who, dying 6th November, 1459, had left a 
large sum of money to be disposed of in charity. It was in- 
serted by Gough, from Blomefield’s manuscript Collections for 


1 The name of one of these ladies, either Margaret Milley, or 

Margaret Assheby, was perpetuated in the parish as late as 1626, 
when Timothy Haynes surrendered one cottage called Lady Mar- 
garetes. 
* Fastolff had been a knight of the garter, and one of the com- 
manders of the English forces in the war with France under the 
uncles of Henry VI. Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, Vol. v. pp. 1549, &c.; 
Hume, Vol. m1. p. 150, edit. 1792; The Paston Letters, by Fenn, Vol. 1. 
pp. 56, &c. edit. 1787. Shakspeare, in the first part of his King 
Henry the Sixth, particularly act iv. scene 1, has expressed the com- 
mon opinion of Fastolff, as a warrior; or rather, perhaps, the bit- 
terness of the people’s grief for the ill success of the French war. 
Jack Cade’s followers pronounced him to be the grettyst Tray’t” y* 
was in Yngelond or in Fraunce. He may also have been immor- 
talized under the name of Sir John Falstaff; but this notion is consi- 
dered extremely doubtful. 
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this county, into his edition of Camden's Britannia’, whence it 
has been here taken. 
Reverent and Worschypfull Syr, 

Aftyr due recommendacion premisyd, plesythe you at the 
reverens of oure spouse ihu, to qwom we be wilfully professyd, 
to here gracyously oure humble petyscioun, as now compellyd 
eyther to compleyn us, eyther elles to suffre oure devont place 
falle and perysche in oure dayis, qwyche hath been so longe 
tyme wrongfully oppressid be plee for oure beste moste sub- 
stancyal lyvelode, so that oure goode and holsom modyr, that 
was abbesse, is so weryd and brokyn with thowt that sche is 
overthrowyn with daily seeknes, unhabill to occupie the offiz, 
and we compellyd agens oure wille, gyf it might odyrvyse a 
been, to chese anodyr, be the qwyche eleccioun aftyr our cus- 
tume we muste paye to the bischope of Lyncolne xx marke 
and to the bischope of Norwych as myche, and as to the pay- 
ment of the bishope of Lyncolne, we be so streytly boundyn 
that the seyde lorde may streyne oure goods of the wyche we 
have oure necessary sustenaunce, and nowt only we be thuse 
putte in discomforte and hevynesse, but also oure jeuells qwyche 
were ordeynid of our fyrste fundacion to araye oure chyrche, 
and to stere usse and provoke others to worschipe God, and to 
have oure benefactoris in more fresche remembraunz, are now for 
nede leyde in morgage, and sume loste for ever, and others in 
haste lyke to be loste, and yerto oure placys besyde all this 
misery are so far decayed be non reparacion, that we may nowt 
wele repayre yem ageen, and so owr tenants are the more pore, 
and ye wersse yer [the worser | may paye to us ye dettez of yeyr 
fermes ; and reverent syr, 1 beynge ful symple and zonge of 
age, and chosin to be abbesse of yis wrongfullye oppressid place, 
God knowt ful myche agens my will, in my compleynt making 
to God I was putt in mynde of the goods that been in zoure 
hands, and also of zure holsom and good disposicion, qwyche 


1 Vol. 1. pp. 142, 143, Lond. 1789. Blomefield’s MSS. are among 
the Gough Papers in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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gave me a gret corage to make my petyscion to zou for the 
recovere of ower pore place, besechynge zour goodenesse to 
consydre how we be closyd withynne the ston wallys, and may 
nonodyrvyse speke with zou but only be wrytynge, and the 
rathur socour us for owr lord’s love, with sweche goods as we 
may continue stylle the servants of ihu, and odyr aftyr us in lyke 
wyse, the qwyche we wolde thynke to us as a newe fundacon, 
and so in our suffrages we wolde annexe the sowle of that worthy 
knyght syr John Fastolff, and swyche odyr as ze will desyr unto 
the soule.of owre blyssid foundatrice ; and worschipfull syr, [it] 
is more eay as zeet to releve us as up azeen yan to belde a newe 
place, qwyche i truste veryli ze wolde doo, and zif ze knewe the 
blyssid dispocission of my weel disposyd modris and sustris, be 
qwos goode cons[ollacon i trust in ihu to have of zou sume 
socour and comfort now at my most hevy begynnynge, and zif 
owre lord wolde move zour hert to'see owre pore place, i trust 
verily to god we shoulde have zou and zours ever aftyr in good 
remembraunz. 

The brynger of thys symple lettre, wrytin in greete hevynes 
hath experience of all owre inportable hurtys before rehersyd, 
the qwyche trewly was the cause that he wolde of his owne 
coostis be messenger: our blyssid lord reward him therefore, 
qwyche ever preserve zou and zours body and soule in goodnesse 
for hise gret mercy. Wrytyn at denneye the last daye of 
januer. 

Zour pore bedewoman jone 
keteryche abbesse of Denneye. 
Endorsed : 
To the right worschipfull gentilman, parston, 
Executur to syr John Fastolf. 

This same lady must be the Joan, who with the sisters pre- 
sented John Cokefield, L.B. to the vicarage of Histon St An- 
drew!, 12th Aug.1459, and, in 1464, John Garthwhait, chaplain, 

1 St Andrew appears to have been especially honoured in and 
about Cambridge,.as we may judge from the many churches dedicated 

8 
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on Cokefield’s resignation ; and 15th May, 1465, Gerard Skyp- 
with’, B.D. fellow of Pembroke College, to the vicarage of 
Eltisley. 3rd Jan. 1465-6, William Gray, bishop of Ely, 
granted to brother Thomas Trumpington, D.D. then president 
of Denney, a licence to marry in the conventual church William 
Keterich, junior, seemingly, a nephew of the abbess, and 
Marian Hall (duos familiares domesticos monasterii), so that 
the church or curate of Waterbeach received no injury (by 
establishing a precedent), and that the banns were published 
regularly. Dr Trumpington? was presented at a court held 
20 Edw. IV. [1480], and fined iij’. iiij*, for putting a wall be- 
yond the common path between a certain toft and tenement, 
and excluding the tenants of the manor. 3rd Feb. 1468-9, 
[8 Edw. IV.], for much kindness frequently shewn to the con- 
vent (dilectionis benevolenciam, crebris ostensam indiciis), by 
John Whaddon, prior of Barnwell, (who during four years had 
held the vicarage of Waterbeach,) and the brethren, Joan 
Keteryche and the sisters issue a formal instrument allowing 
the former, both living and dead, a share in their prayers’, 


to him, one-third within a range of five miles. Histon St Andrew, 
in 1517, paid 9}d. for Ely Farthings, Histon St Etheldreda 18d., and 
Waterbeach 6¢¢. This payment, of course, bears upon the size of 
the several parishes, 9 Hen. VIII. Our parish then contained twenty- 
five dwelling-houses; or, reckoning five to a family, 125 inhabitants. 
‘At this daie [1590], the Byshop of Elie hath out of everie parish in 
Cambridgeshire a certeine Tribute called Elie Farthings, or smoke 
Farthings, which the churchwardens do levie, according to y° number 
of houses, or else of chimneys, that be in the parishe.’ Ely Farthings 
were paid, at least as early as 1154, and as late as 1684. They 
went to the support of the altar of St Peter in Ely Cathedral. 
Baker’s MSS. Vol. xx1x. p. 326; Caius Coll. MSY. No. 170, p. 79. 

1 See Messrs. Cooper’s Athen. Cantab. p. 6. 

2 Dr Landbeche is presented at a court held 15 Edw. IV. [1475], 
on account of his cattle trespassing in the wheat. 

8 In 1523 Peter Nobys, who had been rector of Landbeach, and 
master of Corpus Christi College, bought this and other privileges 
of the prior and monks of Thetford, in Norfolk, to which place he 
retired on resigning his appointments. Martyn’s Hist. of Thetford, 
p. 143; Append. p. 50, 
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vigils, fastings, &c., in like manner as their own brethren and 
sisters, friends and benefactors’. 

She was one of the sisters of William Keryche (Keteryche) 
of Landbeach. Her brother, by will dated 20th Oct. 1479, 
bequeathed to the abbess and convent of Denney, to keep an 
anniversary* for him, his parents, and benefactors, the sum of 
Ixvj’. viij*.; and, if his daughter Katerine should die before she 
came of age, the farther sum of viij". vj*. viij’. allotted for her 
fortune. Amongst the debts ordered to be paid were x", owing 
by his father to the abbess and convent, with Ix*. by himself, 
for the profession and admission of his daughter the lady Elyza- 
beth into their order. He likewise desired that the lady abbess 
of Denney, and the lady Agnes Keryche, his sisters, as well as 
his daughter the lady Elyzabeth Keryche, should have xl*. out 
of his effects; then he appoints Marona his wife one of his 
executors. A member of this family was early possessed of a 
share of the manor of Brays in Landbeach. Possibly, the Rev. 
Thomas Kerrich, mentioned on p. 70, was a descendant from 
the same family. 

The Lady Elizabeth Throckmorton, as before noticed, was + 
abbess at least from 1512 to 1539. She and the sisters leased 
out the demesne lands belonging to the convent, together with 
the manor, 6th Oct. 1520, for the space of fifteen years from’ 
Lady-day last past, to Rich. Saggeborowe, if he should so long 
live, paying yearly the third bushel of all manner of greynes, 
half y°® straw, and one third of the chaff, they leaving the 
stocke, and corn growing, on the premises, with implements of 
husbandry, to be replaced according to the value, at the expira- 
tion of the lease. This lease was to be carried on afterwards for 
a similar term, if they did not take the lands into their own 
occupation. From what subsequently appears, when the con- 
ventual property came into the hands of Edward Elrington, it 


1 Baker's MSS. Vol. 1x. p. 162. 
* The year’s mind or obit. See Rock’s Church of our Fathers, 


Vol. m1. Part 1, pp. 97, &c. 
8—2 
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is likely that a portion of these lands, amounting to two hundred 
acres, was excepted from the operation of the lease, since the 
abbess and nuns still continued to let land. The granting of 
the lease would seem to have been the signal for several acts 
of violence, and, probably, from relatives, At a court held 
12th Oct. 12 Hen. VITT. [1520], John Sagburgh was presented 
for that hee entred by force into the mannor of Denny, and 
Xviij cattle and a cart ympounded did take and drive away. 
Fined iij*. iiij4. Richard Foote was presented for breaking the 
pound, and taking out his cattle. Same fine. John Rogers, 
Symon Greene, and others, were presented for entring into 
severall pastures of the lordes and tenantes, and w* their 
weapons mowing the fens, and cutting and treading downe the 
same, Fined xx’. 

We also perceive Elizabeth Throckmorton, abbess of Den- 
ney, joining with the convent in presenting Robert Chekeryng 
to the vicarage of Histon St Andrew, on the resignation, 
5th Oct. 1535, of John Poorey, B.D. fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who afterwards became master of his college, rector 
-of Landbeach, and successively canon of Ely, Canterbury, and 
Westminster’. 

Strype records a circumstance’, which must be connected 
with the abbess Elizabeth Throckmorton. According to him 
one Humphrey Monmouth, a wealthy citizen of London, 
and great favourer of the Reformation, was put in prison in 
1528 for distributing Tyndale’s books, and for other practices 
of that sort, whence, on 19th May, he sent a petition to 
cardinal Wolsey for his release. In this petition, among other 
exculpations of himself, he says that the abbess of Deneye, 
desiring to borrow Tyndale’s book called Enchiridion’, he had 

1 See Correspondence of Parker, pp. 63, 64, 358; and Messrs. 
Cooper’s Athen. Cantab. pp. 320, 321. 

2 Eccles. Memor. Vol. 1. pp. 316, &.; Append. pp. 245, &c. edit. 
1721. See Latimer’s Works, Vol. 1. pp. 440, 441, Park. Soc. for a 


very interesting anecdote of his great friend Monmouth. 
3 Tyndale’s translation of a work by Erasmus, entitled Enchiridion 
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sent it to her, and that he had expended on that religious 
house more than fifty pounds sterling. In the Latin letter, to 
which reference will be soon made, Erasmus thus addresses 
the same lady :—Te, religiosissima domina, que virgineze s0- 
dalitatis curam agis, nihil arbitror necesse, ut horter, admo- 
neamque tui officii; gratulari magis liberet, nisi vel parum 
id tutum esset humane fragilitati, vel parum gratum tuse singu- 
lari modestize. 

She was of a respectable family belonging to Coughton in 
Warwickshire, where they had long been settled. Consequently, 
when driven from Denney abbey, she retired thither with two 
or three of the sisters, all of them, most likely, having pensions 
assigned them out of the estates, and lived there after a con- 
ventual manner until the day of her death, clad in her proper 
habits, and, so far as was possible, observing the rules of her 
order!, She was buried in Coughton church. A brass plate, 
originally fastened to the north wall of the chancel, but now 
removed to an adjoining tomb of modern construction, bears 
the following inscription to her memory :— 


@f pour charite prap for the soul of Dame Ii. 
fabeth Whrockmerton, the last Abbas of Benne, 
and Aunt to Hir Gheorge Whrockmerton Wright, 
topo beceassed the xfii vay of Gjanuarpe, in the 
pete of our Bow @Oov a. mcccccxiviu, foho lfeth 
Here tumilate in this tumbe. Gn whose soule and 
all Vhristen soules Yesu Habe mercp. Amen. 

Vivit post funera virtus. 


The nuns, at the time of the dissolution of the abbey, num- 
bered twenty-five. We know the names of but few of them. 


militis Christiant. Tyndale’s Works, Vol. 1. p. xvii. Park. Soc. It 
was not a prohibited book. See Cranmer’s Works, Vol. u. p. 288, 
Park. Soc. 

1 Cole’s MSS. Vol. xxx. p. 180 b. 
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Lady Isabel Wynter, the Lady Joane of Steynton, pitanciary 
of Denney, Jsabella Seyntour, Margaret Bury, Margaret 
Cotenham, Isabel Wyne, Johanne Colcester, pitanciary, Mar- 
garet Histon, the Lady Elizabeth Keryche, and, in 1516, Eliza- 
beth Hasleden’. 

Johanne Colcester and Margaret Histon had an acre and 
a rood of land in Waterbeach fen, called Lughalle, granted to 
them for life by the Lady Margaret Milly, their abbess, free 
of all service, 10 Hen. V. [1422]. The Lady Isabel Wynter, 
though resident at Denney, still possessed copyhold land, and 
received the rent of it. 5 Hen. VI. [1426]: Edward Bertellet 
takes to farme of the Ladye Abbesse by the consent of Isabell 
Wynter, one of the sisters, one Clause called Letyazerd, To 
hould duringe the Tearme of Tenne yeares payeinge Twelve 
shillinges yearely rent to the s* Isabell Wynter. The close 
may have contained three or four acres. 

About 1516, Erasmus, who was then resident in Queens’ 
College, who for four years had been Lady Margaret’s Professor 
of Divinity, and whose great friend and companion in study, 
William Gonell?, was a native of the adjoining parish of Land- 
beach, wrote a consolatory letter to the nuns of Denney, at that 
time under some difficulties. In this letter, the whole of which 
is little more than a homily on Isai. xxx. 15—In silentio et spe 
erit fortitudo vestra (Vulg.)— Erasmus lays down excellent rules 
for resignation and religious improvement, exhorting them, at 


1 A family of the name of Hasleden very early possessed property 
in Meldreth and Guilden Morden. Francis Hasilden, Esq., of Steeple 
Morden, was high sheriff of the county in 1509, and 1520. 

2 The family of Gonell had been long settled at Landbeach, and 
so continued. Matthew Gonell, the last of the male line, died there 
a bachelor in 1793. William Gonell was tutor in Sir Thomas More's 
family, and afterwards belonged to the household of Cardinal Wolsey. 
He was collated by Bishop West to the rectory of Conington, 6th Sept. 
1517, where he lived until his death in 1560. He is reported to 
Parker in 1548 as making one of a dignified university party, who 
were at a ‘ drinking, which was with joles of fresh salmon,’ &c. Parker's 
Correspondence, p. 38; Knight’s Life of Erasmus, pp. 47, 177, 178. 
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the end of it, to proceed in the virtuous course they had hereto- 
fore held, to make mention of himself in their prayers, and to 
remember him in particular to certain sisters belonging to the 
family of Lord Grey, marquess of Dorset, members of their esta- 
blishment, to whose brother Thomas (respecting whom he affec- 
tionately says, cui nihil negare possumus) he had in early life 
been tutor’. 

Erasmus gave these ladies a good character, which, on 
several accounts, we might have expected, and which, no doubt, 
they amply deserved. A few years later some at least of the 
nuns had become discontented with their condition, as we learn 
from the following letters written to secretary Cromwell by 
Thomas Legh, LL.D., and John ap Rees, or Rice’, appointed 
by him to make a visitation of Cambridge and its neighbour- 
hood. Nevertheless, we hear no complaint, such as they made 
against Sopham (Swaffham), that they found in the monastery 
at Denney ‘ nother tolerable sorte of lyving nor good adminis- 
tracion there, but all ferre out of order.” In fact, the commis- 
sioners were able to report nothing more, than that the unsettled 
state of the times had rendered a small portion of the sisters 
restless, and made their religious vows a burthen to them. 

Dr Legh writes :—And at Deny, also, there we founde half a 
dozen of full, [who] moste instantely desired with wepyng eyes to 
goo foorth, amongest whome one 1s a faire yong woman, suster to 
St Gyles Strangwige [Strangeways,] which was and is maryed 
to one Ryvel, a merchant ventrer at London, with whom she had 
inj. children, and nowe moved of scruple of conscience, as she 
saith, desireth moste humbly to be dimised and restored to her 
husbande. And so by this ye may see that they shall not nede 


1 Ibid. pp. 18, 176-179, 293; Append. pp. 46, &c. This Dr Samuel 
Knight, made a prebendary, of Ely in 1714, whose son, the Rev. Samuel 
Knight, bought property, and settled in Milton, was not connected in 
any way with the family of the same name, who had farmed the 
Denney Abbey estate. 

2 See Messrs. Cooper’s Athen. Cantab, p- 536, for a character of 
Legh, as one of the visitors of the monasteries, drawn by his colleague. 
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to be put foorth, but that they woll make instance theymself to 
be delivered. So that their doing shalbe imputed to theymself 
and to no other. And theis at Denye doo importunately crie 
that they lyve here dayli against their conscience, and therfor 
doo loke for an answer of yo" pleasure in that behalf. From 
Denye the xxx of October [1535]. John ap Rees adds:— 
Although I recken it well doon that all were out, yet I thinke it 
were best that at their owne instante sute they might be dimised 
to avoyde calumnacion and enyie. And so, compelling theym 
to observe thies injunctions, ye shall have theym all to doo 
shortely. And the people shall knowe it the better that it 
cometh upon their sute, yf they be not straight discharged while 
we be here. For than the people wolde saye that we wente for 
no other cause about than to expell theym, though the trueth 
were contrarie’, 

On the lesser monasteries being dissolved, that is, such 
monasteries as had revenues below two hundred pounds a year, 
Denney, and, surely on account of the strict discipline and 
good order maintained there, was included among the thirty- 
one that were reprieved for two years, by letters patent dated 
17th August, 28 Hen. VIII. [1536], to satisfy the discontents 
of the people®. 

The possessions of Denney Abbey at its dissolution were 
valued by Dugdale at £172 88. 34d.; but Speed rated them at 
£218 Os. 14d." 

Soon after the dissolution of the Abbey, in consideration of 
2500 pieces of the lawful money of England (marks £), a grant 
was made 28th October, 3lst Hen. VIII. [1539], by the king 
to Edward Elrington, Esq.‘, of London, his heirs and assigns, 
of the house, scite, circuyte, and precyncte of the late monastery 

1 Ellis’ Letters, Third Series, Vol. mm. pp. 119, 120. | 

2 Burnet’s Hist. of the Reform. Vol. 1. p. 128; Append. p. 142. 

3 See p. 110. 

4 Elrington was chief butler to Edward VI. and queen Mary; 


and, on his death in 1558, was buried in St Peter’s church, Cornhill, 
London. Ellis’ Hist. and Antig. of Shoreditch, p. 73. 
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of the nuns of St Clare, of Denney, in the county of Cambridge, 
then recently dissolved ; and also of the bell-tower with the ceme- 
tery of the same, ac omnia messuagia domos edificia grangias 
orrea stabula columbaria stagna vivaria ortos pomaria gardina 
terras solum, as well within as without the inclosure of the 
monastery. He was to have likewise the manors of Denney, 
Waterbeach, Histon [St Andrew], High-Hall [or Eye-Hall], and 
Strode, with every thing belonging to them in the counties of 
Cambridge, Bedford, Essex, Norfolk, and Kent; the rectories, 
too, of Histon! [St Andrew], Eltisley?, Byddenham, Roddyswell 
[Ridgwell], and Godarston [Gooderstone], with the advowsons 
and patronage of the vicarages of the same parishes in the 
counties of Cambridge, Bedford, Essex and Norfolk, cum omni- 
bus et singulis messuagiis domibus edificiis orreis terris glebis 
revencoibus porsionibus pensionibus annuitatibus decimis obla- 
cionibus obvencoibus proficuis emolumentis et juribus quibus- 
cunque, connected with the said rectories and vicarages. In- 
deed, every kind of property or possession in the kingdom of 
England, belonging to the late monastery of Denney, in 
villis campis hamelettis et parochiis of Denney, Waterbeache, 
Histon, High-Hall, Strode, Cantebrigia, Chesterton, Fordwere, 
Milton, Landbeche, Fenedytton, Madyngley, Gorton, Cot- 
ton, Paxton Magna, Rampton, Westwartyng [West-Wrat- 
ting], Knapwell, Cottenham, Hornsey, and Hokyngton, or else- 
where, as they were held by Elizabeth Throckmorton before, or 
at the time of, its dissolution, was made over in perpetuity 
from the last Lady-day to Edward Elrington fully and entirely, 
he holding them of Henry VIII., his heirs and successors, in 
capite, by the tenth part of one knight's fee*, and paying the 
rent of £20 108. every year. 

The rectory of Byddenham, given to the abbey of Water- 
beach, 9 Edw. II. [1315], as well as other property, by Chris- 


1 Page 107. * Page 108. 
3 The knight’s fee was fixed in England at the annual value of 
£20. Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol.1. p. 179, note. 
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tina de Kirkeby', was appropriated to Denney Abbey at the 
same time with Eltisley*. The advowson of Roddyswell had 
been bestowed upon the nuns Minoresses of Waterbeach, 24 
Edw. J. [1296], by their foundress. It now belongs to St 
Catharine’s College, the gift of Edw. VI. The Lady Mary 
de St Paul appropriated Godarston to her foundation at 
Denney, 18th October, 16 Edw. III. [1342]. Grantesdon 
(Great Gransden) in Huntingdonshire was given to the abbess 
and sisters of Denney, 17 Edw. III: [1343], by Elizabeth de 
Burgh, Lady Clare, the foundress of Clare College. It was, 
however, in 1346, transferred to her foundation at Cambridge, 
which is in possession of it at the present day. 

The advowson of the church of Cestreton (Chesterton) was, 
with other property, also conferred on Denney Abbey, 21 
Edw. III. [1347], by the Lady Mary de St Paul. The found- 
ress had obtained it from the abbot and convent of St Andrew, 
at Vercelli, in Lombardy; which same Minorite friars had like- 
wise, in the fourteenth century, a house at Chesterton. For, 
since they were in great favour at the court of Hen. III. and 
Edw. I., they received the rectory manor of Chesterton, as 4 
gift, from the latter, in the first year of his reign [1273]. They 
then appointed and endowed a vicarage, and may have after- 
wards rebuilt the church, which, like their own establishment, was 
dedicated to St Andrew. Baker? has a copy of the endowment. 
John Fordham, bishop of Ely, states, under his official seal, at 
Downham, 18th June, 1424, that the deed had been recently 
discovered among the documents belonging to his see, scrutatis 
archivis nostris. The abbess and nuns Minoresses of Denney 
would appear to have subsequently parted with the advowson 
of the vicarage of Chesterton, as with some other of their pos- 
sessions, to Henry VI.‘, who bestowed the former upon King’s 
Hall. 29th October, 1546, King’s Hall itself, by an instru- 


1 Johannes de Kirkeby was one of the knights of the county of 
Cambridge, 17 Edw. I. [1289]. 2 See p. 106. 
3 MSS Vol. xxvii. pp. 52, &c. 4 See p. 109. 
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ment under the common seal, was voluntarily surrendered with 
all its property to Henry VIII. This was done on account 
of the intended establishment by the king of Trinity College, 
which was founded immediately afterwards, partly on the 
same site, and to which that property was transferred’. The 
deed of endowment of the vicarage contains a passage, which 
may well be here quoted, because of its having a direct 
reference to a note on p. 114:—Item, die Paschee, ante per- 
ceptionem sacramenti, omnes parochiani, qui habent usum ignis 
in domo, tenentur solvere unum denarium nostro vicario, de quo 
unus quadrans collectori Domini Papz debetur ; alius quadrans 
altari Sancti Petri in ecclesia de Elye; alius quadrans cereo 
paschali in ecclesia de Chesterton ; et quartus pro circulo cereo 
pendente super trabeam in cancello coram sacramento altaris. 

Tanner's Notitia Monastica notices, that Elrington had 
other portions of church-property, besides what have been 
mentioned above. 35 Hen. VIII. [1544], the site of the Bene- 
dictine priory at Horsham in Norfolk was granted to him and 
Richard Southwell: so also, the site of St Edmund's convent 
of white canons, or the Gilbertine priory over against St Peter's 
College, (a cell from the great monastery of that order at Sem- 
pringham in Lincolnshire,) was granted to him and Humfrey 
Metcalf. These last two likewise obtained a grant of the dis- 
solved house of the black friars, upon whose site Sir Walter 
Mildmay afterwards built Emmanuel College; and, in addition, 
a grant of a manor in Shepreth. Henry VIII. had given 
Elrington, besides, the manor of Strode, which he sold im- 
mediately to Lord Cobham. 

As regards the parish of Waterbeach, the possessions 
which Elrington thus obtained were the following :—Certain 
free and customary tenements’ held of the manor of Water- 


* Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, Vol. 1. p. 442. 

2 The Cambridge Corporation Register mentions under the date 
17th January, 20 Eliz. [1578], eight messuages situate in the street 
called Peticure street, late pertaining to the dissolved monastery or 
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beach cum Denney: Firma manerii de Denney, with all its 
various buildings, gardens, pools, woods, &.: the Geist 
Fenne!; Barnard’s wood: a right of pasture in a pasture or 
common called Winfold*: 200 acres of arable land, viz. Oxe- 
leyes, Highelinete, and Lowelinet, (all the above, with the 
exception of the tenements, made up the demesne lands) : two 
closes called High Elmone and Lowe Elmone, 18 acres each: a 
field called Godfreycrofts, 15 acres: Challeys Frythe*, 10 acres: 
a meadow called Oxpine, 20 acres: a fishery called Mere Were, 
in the parish of Stretham, with a cottage, ferry, Osier Holte, 
&c.: three Osyer Holts lying in Frythe Fenne and Tappyn 
Moore, called Asshegrove, le Longetrenche, and the Brodie 
Trenche: Firma Mansionis, sive Firme scitus Maneri de 
Waterbeche, with its dovecote, lands, &c., as described on 
p. 98: a house at Cleyhith, called the Feyry-house, with two 
Osyer Holts, and two acres of meadow in the Holough, &c.: 
the fishing in Cleyhith, or Bechewere, water, and an Osyer 
Holt called Werehill, with two other Holts: a fishery called 
Garantre: an Oyser Holt called Crysten Holme ; and a second 
fishery in Stretham called Foorde Were‘. 

The household property in W aterbeach produced £xlij. xvj. v. 
per annum. The landed property Elrington lost no time in 
letting or reletting to various tenants for the gross annual 
sum of fex. v. iilj., and iiij* Lupas vocatas pykes conti- 
nentes in longitudine xviij. polices, ac duos lez Stycks magna- 
abbey of Denney, which, in 1553, belonged to Francis Wild, geutle- 
man, and John Tebold, yeoman. 

1 Agist fen. 23 Hen. VII. (1507]: Ordrd that from henceforth 
no butcher come into the marsh called the Gyste Fenn by the ap- 
pointment of any tenant, to see or buy any beastes; sub. p. yj’. vii®. 
Now, Joist fen. 

2 The same, which, 49 Edw. IIT. [1375], is styled Wolfollfield and 
Wolfollmeade ; it was likewise called Wynfollfield. 

3 Now corrupted into Chalice Fruit. A fen in Landbeach still 
goes by the name of Frith fen. 

4 Peter Standly, Esq. possessed in 1773 a cartulary of Denney. 


Collect. Topog. et Geneal. Vol. 1. p. 403. Inquiry has been made after 
it from his representatives, but it cannot now be heard of. 


“af oe he ™ we Om, 
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rum Anguillarum, which the lessee of the fishery of Mere 
Were covenanted to render in addition to his rent. 

A portion of his acquisitions, consisting of High and Low 
Elmone, Godfreycrofts, Challeys Frythe, and Oxpine, contain- 
ing in all 81 acres, Elrington leased, 12th March, 31 Hen. 
VIII. [1540], for twenty-one years to William Hawkins and 
John Soklynge, at the rent of £9. This rent, like the other 
rents, continued permanent. At length, the fee simple of the 
land having been sold off in 1614, the annual payment of £9 
alone remained, as the reserved rent, in the possession of the 
crown. The reserved fee-farm rent, or royalty, was bought by 
Dr Thomas Holbeche, who settled it upon Emmanuel College, 
whereof he was master, by a deed dated 18th December, 1677. 
It now issues out of Low Elmone, one portion only of the ori- 
ginal farm, which used to be known in the parish by the name 
of Causeway-end farm. Another portion of the above, the 
manor-farm of Waterbeach, let on lease for a rent of £12, has 
been already referred to. 

Elrington did not long remain owner of the Denney Abbey 
estate ; it soon passed again by exchange into the hands of 
Henry VIII. The property substituted for it by deed, dated 
16th March, 35 Hen. VIII. [1544], was situated at West 
Rudham in Norfolk’. Robert Chester gave in an account of 
the rents arising from the Denney Abbey property for the 
year beginning with Michaelmas 1544. 

In Bishop Goodrich’s register, under the years 1543 and 
1544, the following entry is found:—Denney. Ds. Georgius 
Boydell capell(anus] Magistri Edwardi Elderton [Elrington] 
habet stipfendium] ibidem. Therefore the church of the 
abbey, through Elrington’s means, and at his expence, was, 
even after the dissolution, still put to some sacred use, and it 
may be, for the advantage of the people dwelling thereabouts. 
It was not customary for monastic churches to have fonts; 


1 Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, Vol. m1. p. 837; Ninth Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, Append. 2, pp. 205, 206. 
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since, however, in the yard of Causeway-end farm, which is at only 
a short distance from Denney, an ancient font now serves as the 
cistern to a pump, perhaps it once stood in the abbey church, 
and was connected with the period of Boydell’s chaplaincy. 

The demesne lands and manor of Denney, we see, did 
not form part of those estates, which Coxe, bishop of Ely, was 
compelled to allow Queen Elizabeth to retain, in exchange 
for tenths and tithes; neither are they included by Bentham in 
his list!. The latter, when recovered from Elrington, remained 
for many years uninterruptedly in the possession of the crown, 
that is, until 1628, Sir Robert Chester being the first chief 
steward, and holding the courts; which he did so late as 2ith 
April, 13 Eliz. [1571], if not later. The larger part of the 
former Elrington leased out, 10 Oct. 35 Hen. VIII. [1543], at 
the annual rent of £60, for a period of thirty-one years, to 
Thomas Brampton, alias Kyttye, John Kylborne, and John 
Lynne’, their executors and assigns, they paying to the vicar of 
Waterbeach, and his successors, every year xxil*. sterling®, a8 
well as all the fifteenths and tenths. The lessees were likewise 
to have a certain right of sheep-walk over the two hundréd 
reserved acres, part equally of the demesne lands, which he had 
let for £xvi a year to George Beane, John Pamplyn, Robert 
Carre, and Christopher Banks. 

With the exception of the two hundred reserved acres, the 
lease of the entire Denney Abbey estate soon came into the 
hands of the royal bailiff, and chief steward. For we find this 
memorandum in a document formerly remaining in the Aug- 
mentation office at Westminster‘, but now deposited in the 
branch Public Record office, Carlton Ride, and, apparently, 


1 Bentham and Stevenson’s Hist. of Ely Cathedral, Vol.1. p. 194, 
note 5; p. 196, note 1. 

27 Eliz. [1565]: John Lyne farmer of Denney presented for 
keeping sheep at Wynfould 3 weekes contrary to order: fined xv. 

3 See p. 95. 

4 The court of Augmentation of the King’s revenue was esta- 
blished in 1536 for the management of the property of the sup- 
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of the date of 1580 :—In grauntinge y° premisses there is to 
be excepted and reserved to her Ma‘ her heirs and successors 
y® yerelie herbage and pasture of the foresaid two hundred 
acres of land for y* flock of sheepe of S‘. Robartie Chester 
knight, his executors and assigns, when y* same cc acres shall 
be unsowen, or be with stubble after harvest, as y° custom hath 
been used at anie time before for the flocke of sheepe of 
Dennye Abbye, which same herbage and pasture is granted and 
demised, together with the residue of the same manno* of 
Waterbeache and Dennye’, unto the same S’. Robt‘. his exe- 
cutors and assigns by letters patent beringe date y° x™ day of 
Novembre in the fifthe and vj yeares of the reigne of the late 
kinge Phillip and queene Marie [1558] for term of Lx yeares 
then next to come. 

The same memorandum also says:—the manno* of Water- 
beache with Dennye, with the premisses, that is, including the 
said two hundred acres, is of the clere yearleye value, ultra 
casualia, of {clv. iijs. vd. This is a trifle more than it pro- 
duced, when Elrington possessed it, the houses and land then 
bringing in only £153 1s. 9d. Now taking the former sum, 
and deducting therefrom £12, the reserved rent of the manor- 
farm of Waterbeach, with £9, the reserved rent of Causeway- 
end farm, the fee simple of both which properties was parted 
with by the crown in 1614, there will remain £134 3s. 5d. as 
the reserved rent of the rest of the Denney Abbey estate from 
that time, which exactly corresponds with the amount of the 
fee-farm rent subsequently purchased from the royal commis- 
sioners by Tobias Rustat, Esq. 

9th September, 4 Car. I. [1628], the crown granted to 
Edward Ditchfeild, John Highlord, Humfrey Clark, and Francis 
Mosse, citizens and aldermen of London, as trustees for that 
pressed monasteries. It was from this court that several documents, 
which have been quoted, were procured. 

1 By the manor of Waterbeach and Denney here, and a few lines 


lower down, must be meant, as before, the whole Denney Abbey estate. 
See pp. 34, 77. 
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city, a large number of estates situated in various counties 
of England, in return for an immense sum of money advanced 
by the corporation. Among these that of Denney Abbey 
occurs. Shortly after, 11th May, 1630, Mr George Whitmore, 
of whom an account has been given before!, bought the Denney 
Abbey estate of the corporation of London for the sum of 
£3650. This estate was conveyed to Humphrey Weld, Esq. of 
Lulworth castle, Dorsetshire, by Sir George Whitmore’s son 
William, 26th November, 1675, in trust for himself, and his 
own son William, during their joint lives, and for other uses. 
If William Whitmore, junior, died without issue, it was then to 
be vested in certain trustees, who are particularly named in the 
deed, for the purpose of apportioning out the annual proceeds 
among a definite number of relatives, and finally, of selling it. 
At length, that gentleman having so died in August, 1684, and 
the arrangements consequent thereupon having been carried 
out, the property was placed by such trustees as survived, and 
were willing to act, under the guardianship of the Court of 
Chancery, which ordered it to be disposed of according to the 
directions of Mr William Whitmore, senior. Thomas Sclater, 
or Slaughter, of Gray’s Inn, London, sole trustee and executor 
under Josiah Bacon’s will, bought this estate, 13th April, 1708, 
at the price of £13,000, on account of Bacon’s representatives. 
As described in 1719, it consisted of the manor of Water- 
beach cum Denney, with the appurtenances, 25 messuages, 27 
cottages, 10 dovehouses, 1500 acres of land, 300 acres of mea- 
dow, 1900 acres of pasture, 85 acres of wood, 200 acres of fresh- 
marsh, 3 passages over the rivers Grant, Cam, and Ouse, com- 
mon of pasture, and free fishery, with the appurtenances in 
Waterbeach, in the county of Cambridge. 

Josiah Bacon’s property was all held in trust for the 
benefit of his youthful cousins, Josiah Bacon, and Elizabeth 
Bacon. The former died in 1717, unmarried, and not having 
reached the appointed age of twenty-four. Thomas Sclater 


* See pp. 76, 77. 
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had married, 22nd May previously, Elizabeth Bacon, and took 
her name, as required by the will, under which he was acting’. 
Elizabeth Bacon died 16th December, 1726*, and, leaving 
no children, bequeathed her estates, subject, of course, to 
her husband's life-interest therein, to the use equally of her 
three uterine brothers, George, John, and Peter, Standly. 
Thomas Bacon died, 23rd August, 1786. George Standly of 
Hertford, dying 4th April, 1737, gave by will his right and 
interest in the property to his brother Peter, of Long Melford, 
who thus came into the possession of two-thirds of it. 15th 
June, 1742, a partition of Elizabeth Bacon’s estates took place, 
John Standly of Trumpington having one portion assigned 
him, to be at his own absolute disposal; whilst Peter, his 
brother, retained the other, and larger part, consisting of what 
she had owned in Waterbeach. 

Some additional remarks concerning the above-named 
Thomas Bacon will naturally come in here. 

Thomas Sclater, having been educated at St Paul's School, 
London, became a fellow-commoner of Trinity College, but left 
the university without taking a degree. He did not leave, how- 
ever, without giving a specimen of bis classical attainments, by 
means of some Latin verses inserted in the Academie Canta- 
brigiensis Affectus, published on the accession of James IT. 
He was a barrister, and great nephew of Sir Thomas Sclater, 
Bart. of Catley Park, Linton, who dying 10th December, 1684, 


1 At Bermondsey is a school founded by Josiah Bacon. The 
bust of the founder in a flowing periwig occupies a niche in front of 
the school, having under it the following inscription :—Josiah Bacon, 
Eeq. gave £700 for Building this School, and £150 [a year] for 
Educating 60 Children of this his Native Place. Messrs. Brayley 
and Britton’s Hist. of Surrey, Vol. m. pp. 189, 201, 202. 

® She was interred at Linton, under a handsome monument de- 
signed by Wilton. But this monument was not erected until her 
brother Peter’s death, who was buried in the same grave with her. 
He left a large sum of money for the purpose, ‘that he might,’ accord- 
ing to the inscription thereon, ‘ perpetuate his affection for a beloved 
sister, and his gratitude to his benefactress.’ 
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left him much landed property. Though, on his marriage with 
Elizabeth Bacon, he took her name instead of his own, he was 
nevertheless commonly known afterwards, for distinction’s sake, 
no doubt, as Thomas Sclater Bacon. He also resided at 
Catley Park, and represented the Town of Cambridge in Par- 
liament from 1722 to his death. He was ‘a very curious man,’ 
immensely wealthy, and a great collector of books. To an 
observation of Hearne’s, under the date 11th June, 1718, 
Dr Bliss, the editor, in 1857, of Extracts from his Manu- 
script Diaries, appends the following remarks :—‘ Nemo nescit 
Thomas Bacon quantum in literarum bonarum studio ver- 
satus, quam diffusa fuerit in libris cognoscendis scientia, 
quam perspicaci in diligendis peritia, quam indefessa in iis un- 
decunque conquirendis industria,’ says the prefacer to his Sale 
Catalogue, 8vo, Lond. 1787. His books were disposed of by 
Cock, the auctioneer, in evening sales, from the 14th of March 
to the 29th of April, 1737; when, as people in those days left 
London to enjoy the spring at their country residences, the 
sale was discontinued till their return to Town. It re-com- 
menced on the 31st of January, and finished on the 30th of 
March, 1738’. 

Peter Standly, then of Paxton Place, near St Neot’s, 
died, 29th January, 1780, leaving the Denney Abbey estate to 
Henry Poynter, son of the Rev. James Poynter, rector of 
Southoe, Huntingdonshire, and a fellow of King’s College, B.A. 
1772, requiring him to take the name of Standly in addition to 
his own, which he did. 20th October, 1818, Mr Peach’ pur- 
chased this property, and at his death, in 1832, bequeathed it 
to his widow, who, under the name of Lady Beresford, from her 
second marriage, parted with it in 1855, and 1856. A consider- 
able portion of the land, if we refer to the description of it in 


1 Reliquie Hearniane, Vol.1. p. 406; Nichols’ Literary Aneodotes, 
Vol.1, p. 250; Vol.m. p. 616; Vol. v. p. 468; Mesars. Lysons’ Cam- 
bridgeshire, under Linton ; and Cole’s MSS. Vol. vin. p. 133. 

2 Page 45. 
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1719, had been previously sold off at different times. The 
remainder then comprised 1583 acres of freehold land. Of 
these, 1486 acres had been divided, in 1829, into three large 
farms, called Denney Abbey farm, Denney Lodge farm, and 
Winfold farm; which several farms were bought from Lady 
Beresford by George Ebenezer Foster, and Charles Finch 
Foster, Esquires, of Cambridge, and Mr Joseph Toller, of 
Great Wilbraham, respectively. 

The manor of Waterbeach cum Denney, with its fines 
arbitrary, was sold separately by the same lady at the same 
time, the Messrs Cuddon, conveyancers, of the Temple, Lon- 
don, being the purchasers. So likewise were sold, in several 
lots, Clayhithe ferry, public-house, and fishery, as well as the 
remaining 97 acres of land. 

When Mr George Whitmore acquired the fee simple of 
the Denney Abbey estate, the payment, which had hitherto 
been made to the crown under the head of reserved rent, still 
remained payable, as in the analogous cases of the rectory, the 
manor-farm of Waterbeach, and Causeway-end farm. This 
reserved, or fee-farm, rent, amounting to £134. 38. 5d., 
was bought from the crown, soon after the Restoration, by 
Tobias Rustat, Esq., for £2097. 4s. Rustat bestowed it by 
letters patent, dated 22nd June, 1671, upon Jesus College, 
where his father had been educated, and for which, therefore, 
he entertained a great regard. He directed £12 to be appro- 
priated towards the expences of the annual commemoration, 
the remainder to be divided, so far as it would extend, among 
poor scholars, sons of clergymen already dead, who had been 
duly ordained, and were, while they lived, orthodox, and con- 
formable to the discipline of the Church of England in all re- 
spects, so that each should have £15 a year. 

Tobias Rustat had been born in 1606, at Barrow on Soar, 
in the county of Leicester, of which parish, now in the gift of 
St John’s College, his father Robert was both patron and vicar. 
He was created an honorary M.A. of the University of Cam- 

9—2 
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bridge in1674. He lies buried, according to his own desire, in 
Jesus College chapel, where is this epitaph to his memory :-— 
Tobias Rustat, yeoman of the robes to King Charles IT., whom 
he served with all Duty and Faithfullness, in his Adversity, as well 
as Prosperity, both at home and abroad. The greatest part of 
the estate he Gather'd, by God’s Blessing, the King’s Favour, 
and his Industry, he disposed in his Lifetime in Works of 
Charity; and found, the more he bestowed upon Churches, 
Hospitalls, Universities, and Oolledges, and upon poor Widows 
and Orphans of Orthodox Ministers, the more he had at the 
Year's end. Neither was he unmindfull of his Kindred and 
Relations, in making them Provision out of what remained. 
He died [at Chelsea] a Bachelour the 15th daye of March, in 
the yeare of our Lord 1693, aged 87 years’. 

At the sale of the Denney Abbey estate by Lady Beresford 
in 1855, the above payment of £134. 3¢. 5d. was fixed to issue 
out of that portion thereof, which now constitutes Winfold 
farm. 


In the account of Cambridgeshire, published by the Mesars. 
Lysons, we have under Waterbeach a ground-plan of Denney 
Abbey, as the buildings may formerly have been arranged, and 
an explanation of the ground-plan ; both drawn up many years 
ago by Mr James Essex, an architect of Cambridge, whom his 
contemporaries considered to be ‘excellently skilled in the 
theory, as well as practice, of Gothic architecture*.’ The 
ground-plan on the next page is a reduced copy of his, 
very slightly altered. The dark shade shews the parts standing 
in his time: the hatched portion might then be traced; whilst 
that which is dotted, rests only upon conjecture. 

1 See a Life of this most benevolent man, by William Hewett, 
junior, published in 1849. He also left money to the University 
Library for the purchase of choice books. 


2 Essex’ MSS. are now in the British Museum, Cole copied the 
ground-plan and its explanation, MSS. Vol. xiv. pp. 84, &c. 
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a. The remains of the Norman church, erected by the 
Benedictine monks in the middle of the twelfth century, on 
their removal from Elmeney to Denney. This church was very 
small, built in the form of a cross, and had, as usual, its low 
tower over the intersection of the transepts. The four arches of 
that tower still exist, and in a perfect state, though completely 
filled up with masonry: they are twenty feet high, and sixteen 
feet wide. The bottom part of the tower now serves for a back- 
kitchen and wash-house. The nave was twenty-seven feet 
long, and eighteen feet wide: there were two arches in each 
arcade, opening, probably, into narrow aisles, which may have 
had small west windows, like the aisles of what is commonly 
called at Ely the Conventual church. One only out of the four 
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arches, a massive and very perfect arch, is visible. It is one 
of those in the south arcade, next to the tower, eleven feet high, 
and six and a half feet wide, and now forms the entrance to 
the wooden staircase of the dwelling-house: it bears a great 
resemblance, in the capitals of its pillars, to work which may be 
found at Ely!. Possibly, the other arch of this arcade, or por- 
tions of it, might be seen, were some of the present masonry 
uncovered. Above the arches, both of the north and south 
arcades, were two clerestory round-headed windows with small 
shafts at the sides: the westernmost on each side of the nave 
is nearly in its original condition ; but the two next the tower 
have been blocked, up, although not so as quite to conceal 
them. The length across the church, from the inner wall of 
one transept to the inner wall of the other, was sixty feet, 
each transept being eighteén feet long, and sixteen and a 
half feet wide. The outward angles of the south transept 
are entire, apparently, up to their top, thirty feet from the 
ground. Attached to this transept on the west side is a 
piece of wall displaying two very small Norman windows, 
which may have lighted a staircase; the upper one is round- 
headed, the other has a square head. The masonry here 
is excellent. The wall forming the western front is pierced 
by a Norman door extremely perfect, a little above eight feet 
wide, and ten feet high, which led into the nave, and was the 
grand entrance to the church. It is rightly described by Mr 
Essex, as having at the top ‘a round arch ornamented with a 
fret.’ Over the door, he says, was a window, which however is 
now hidden by the modern buildings. The roof was almost in 
the form of an equilateral triangle. b. The choir was added 
about 1340 by the Lady Mary de St Paul, when preparing 
a residence for the nuns Minoresses, whom she desired to place 
on her manor of Denney. Finding the Norman choir (which 


1 The maaons, who built the Conventual church, or, more properly, 
the infirmary, with its chapel, at Ely, may have built also the monks’ 
church at Denney. 
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could not have been more than three arches in length) a com- 
plete ruin, or else pulling it down, in order to erect one more in 
unison with her taste, and more suited to its purpose, she joined 
a new choir on to the original tower, making her Decorated part 
ninety-four feet long, and so broad as to coincide with the ends 
of the transepts: the space across the choir between the two 
rows of pillars was thirty feet, thus leaving room for a north 
and south aisle, each about twelve feet wide. The south tran- 
sept, the bottom part of which is now the principal kitchen of 
the dwelling-house, she may have left untouched; that on the 
north, now open to the roof, and a brewhouse, she must have 
substantially repaired, if she did not actually rebuild. The 
walls of this north transept are in a tolerably perfect state, as 
may be seen from within; so also is a window on the west side: 
at the north end is an old door-way several feet from the 
ground, to which stone steps would appear to have conducted. 
Two other door-ways exist in the transept; of which that to 
the west may have been once the means of communication 
between it and the north aisle of the Norman church, whilst 
that on the east, (which has not been marked on the ground- 
plan,) and still much in its former state, must have led into 
the north aisle of the Decorated choir. The Messrs. Buck’ 
have given a ‘North-east view of Denney Priory,’ taken in 
1730, which shows not only the eastern arch of the Norman 
tower, but the Decorated work, with its half pillars on each 
side, fastened to the face of the Norman wall, and forming 
the commencement of the choir. Mr Masters has done the 
same in the frontispiece to his ‘Short Account,’ c. A three- 
storied building, the uppermost story, most likely, modern, 
which Mr Essex imagines to have been the residence of the 
abbess. Some part of what remained has been taken down 
within a very recent period ; nothing can at present be seen, ex- 
cept a portion of the east wall, and a door-way, which once led 
into the cloisters. Judging by the two views just referred to, 


1 Antiquities in England and. Wales, Vol. 1. Plate 12, London, 1774. 
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this building was joined on to the transept; consequently, the 
north door-way in that transept, supposing the notion respect- 
ing the stone steps up to it to be correct, may have been a 
private door-way, by which the abbess usually entered the 
church. Another opinion about this building seems admissible, 
and even much more probable ; that it was the infirmary, the 
door-way in question being for the convenience of the sick: or, 
it constituted part of the dormitory. To the abbess would surely 
be allotted, notwithstanding the poverty of the monastery, a 
more dignified abode than this seems ever to have been. 
d,d,d,d. Paved passages, which may have belonged to the 
cloisters: the flag-stones partially remain, as they were at first 
laid. The outer wall on the east side with its door-ways, the 
Messrs. Buck, if we may trust their view, found standing ; 
Mr Essex, on the contrary, could not trace it, and has there- 
fore indicated its supposed position by dots. e. Probably, a 
long chamber, in agreement with Mr Essex’ notion, having 
two door-ways into the cloisters: it is now totally removed. 
f. The refectory, like the Decorated choir, ninety-four feet 
long, and twenty-two feet broad, whose inner walls, as is 
still evident, were once covered with colour. This also was 
erected by the Lady Mary de St Paul: it has for many 
years been used for a barn. Its once beautiful windows are 
without either mullions or tracery, being completely bricked 
up, with the exception of the two quite at the north-east 
end, which have been engraved for this publication. In the 
Messrs. Buck’s view, the refectory stands forth a prominent 
object ; all its windows along the north side, together with the 
east window, are represented, perhaps, contrary to the truth, 
entire. The same engraving likewise exhibits a narrow erec- 
tion of two stories, projecting from the north side of the refec- 
tory towards the east, and of the same height with it. This 
erection, probably designed for a lavatory, says Mr Masters, 
has since been taken down, whilst a barn-door replaces the 
window indicated in the ground-plan, as adjoining it on the 
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west. g. To what purpose the buildings so marked, in front 
of, and close to, the west end of the church, were applied, we 
cannot tell. They are all, it would seem, included within the 
present farm-house, extending, as it does, twenty-six feet beyond 
the great church-door, to the south of which they stand, 
rather than to the north, as on the ground-plan. If we except 
some of this portion, with the outer walls of the north and 
- south aisles to the Norman church, (particularly the former,) 
represented by Mr Essex’ ground-plan to have been existing 
in his time, and the erection for a lavatory, all, which on that 
ground-plan is black or hatched, may still be either seen, or 
traced. One part, however, he caused to be hatched, which 
ought to have been made black, namely, the east wall of the 
building marked c, for, as mentioned before, it is even now 
standing. 

The entire range of the conventual buildings was enclosed, 
it has been asserted, by a double ditch. Several ditches are to 
be seen parallel, or nearly so, to the respective sides ; neverthe- 
less it is impossible to determine with certainty, which of them 
we are to consider the ancient boundary. 

Almost all the parts of the church shaded black on the 
_ ground-plan, that is, the nave, the south aisle, the tower, and 
the two transepts, constitute, though not entirely, a dwelling- 
house and offices for the lessee of the farm. The conventual 
buildings would appear to have been applied to the same use 
ever since the dissolution of the monastery. But formerly, as 
is manifest even from the views both of the Messrs. Buck, and 
of Mr Masters, the transepts and tower, with what Mr Mas- 
ters, following Mr Essex, calls ‘the abbesse’s lodgings on the 
north?’, were the habitable portions, (all of them having three 
stories,) and likewise a part of the south aisle; whilst the 
nave was ‘converted into a kitchen, dairy, and other offices.’ 
In 1773 great repairs took place at Denney, which Mr Essex 


1 The lodgings of the President, Mr Masters tells us, stood on the 
south of the church, and in his time ‘were still remaining.’ 
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superintended on behalf of Peter Standly, Esq. the owner of 
the property. A new and higher roof would seem to have 
been then put on the dwelling-house. For we learn from 
Mr Masters, not only that in 1795 the nave and steeple of the 
old Norman church still made a considerable part of the 
house, but that, before the late repair, they were ‘very visible, 
and worth the attention of any curious person.’ About 1814 the 
farm-house was once more altered, and rendered in the main 
such as it is at present, with a range of parlours, &c. to the 
south and west of the church, the tower and north transept being 
no longer in any way inhabited. It was at this time, that one 
of the half pillars stated above to have formed part of the Lady 
Mary de St Paul’s Decorated work, was removed from its ori- 
ginal position, sawn asunder, and made to serve for the two 
sides of a small gateway leading from the Ely road to the farm- 
house. — 
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A. 
ABBESSES of 
Denney, 97, 150 
Waterbeach, 96, 97 
Acquittance, sum paid for, 36, 41 
Acreage, 24, 25 
Agist fen, 124 
Akeman street, 1 
Alan Fergant, of Brittany, 8, 9 
Alcock, 
bishop of Ely, r10 
abeolves parishioners, 61, 110 
Allotments for the poor, 14, 35 
Almshouses, 73, 74, 79 
Almshouses, Knight's, Cambridge, 79 
Altar, 45 
Andrews, bishop of Ely, 64, 65 
Anglesey Abbey, founder of, 60 
Anselm, archbishop, 27 
Arable land, how much, 17, 21, 22, 
128 
Archer, Hoste, charity commiasioner, 
82 
Archer, judge, 34 
Arms in the church, 47 
Assessment, Parochial, 25 
Assheby, Margaret, abbess of Den- 
ney, 110, It! 
Asshewelle, Joh. Thom. de, vicar, 56 
Augmentation, court of, 126 


B. 

Bacon, 

Elizabeth, 74, 128, 129 

Josiah, 33, 74, 99, 128, 129 

Thomas, 74, 129, 130 
Badcocke, John, prior of Barnwell, 30 
Balcanquall, Walter, vicar, 63, 64 
Balmes (Baunes) House, Hackney, 33, 

77 
Banokes, Robert, 72 
Banks, Margery, charity of, 78 


Barnwell, meaning of, 26 

Barnwell Abbey, 6, 28, 29 

Barrette, Nicholas, vicar, 65 

Bartholomew, rector, 26, 55 

Bateman, bishop of Norwich, 57 

Bee, meaning of, 7 

Bech, Beach, derivation of, 7 

Beche, De, family of, 6 

Beche, Jone, martyr, 61 

Bechewere water, 22, 124 

Bedford Level Corporation, 15, 16 

Benedictine monks, 84, 88, 133 

Benefactors, table of, 38 

Beresford, Lady, 22, 99, 130 

Bernard, rector, 55 

Bernard, Agnes, abbess of Denney, 111 

Bernard, Thomas, vicar, 59 

Berridge, John, vicar of Everton, 18 

Biddenham, rectory of, 106, 121 

Birds found on the commons, 14 

Bohun, Humfrey de, 9, 108 

Bolwyk, Katerine de, abbess of 

Waterbeach, 40, 97, 104, 10 
Denney, 102, 110 

Bones of animals, 4 

Boteler’s (Butler’s) manor, 9, 10 

Boulder of granite, 4 

Boultonne, James, lessee of rectory, 
29, 31, 63 

Bourne (Brunna), barony of, 27, 28 

Bovate, how much, 93 

Bowman, William, vicar, 59 

Bread and ale, assize of, 12, 90, 96 

Brewhouse, 50 

Bridgwater, Richard, chancellor of 
diocese, 49 

Brigham, Jane, charity of, 79 

Browne, Hugh, vicar, 62 

Brusyard, Minoresses settled at, 92 

Bryce, Thomas, poetic Register of, 61 

Bryngkeley, Richard, president of 
Denney, 108 
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Bucking-stool, 13 
Burgoyne, John, arms of, 47 
Burrough, Henry, vicar, 69 
Bustard, 15 | 
Butters, meaning of, 14 
Butiller, Richard le, 92 


C. 


Caldecote, 36, 55 
Cam, 3, 4 
Camping close, §1 
Canal, ancient, 3 
Canoes, ancient, 3 
Canterbury put for Cambridge, 57 
Cantuar., Joh. de, vicar, 51, 57 
Car, meaning of, 3 
Car Dyke, 3 
Carausius, 3 
Carleton, George, lessee of rectory, 30 
Carmelite friars, 55 
Carmelo, Joh. de, rector, 5§ 
Carucate, how much, 7 
Causeway-end farm, 14, 21, 99, 125, 
126 
Causeways, 14, 54 
Causton (Cavestone), Joh.,vicar, 51,58 
Cestreton (Chesterton), advowson of, 
123 
Chamberleyne’s manor, 6 
Chantry-prieste, 58 
Chaplains, 58 
Charities, 16, 73, 80 
John Yaxley’s, 73 
Henry Smyth’s, 75 
Margery Banks’, 78 
Grace Clarke's, 78 
Dorothy Stane’s, 79 
Jane Brigham’s, 79 
Charity Commissioners of 1729, 82 
Charity Trustees, 36, 81, 82 
Charity-trast property, 83 
Charterhouse, monastery of, 57 
Chester, Sir Robert, 98, 125, 126 
Church, 
account of, 36, 39, 94 
architecture of, 37, 38 
measurements of, 139 
ancient furniture of, 40 


before the Reformation, 39 
reconciling of, 60, 61 
goods in 1552, 42 
repairs of, 39 
Churchyard and graveyard, 50 
Clarke, Mrs Grace, charity of, 78 
Clay, William Keatinge, vicar, 7! 
Clayhithe ferry, 14, 22, 124, 13! 
Clock, church, 39 
Cole, William, curate, 17, 18, 57, 106 
Common, stocking of, 19, 20 
Common-righta, 19 
Commons, 19, 20, 32 
Communion-plate, 43 
Conan IV. duke of Brittany, 56, 84, 
87 
Confessions in church, 48, 49 
Constantine, vicar, 56, 94 
Contest about church-dues, 94, 95 


- Conventual church at Ely, 133, 134 


Cony, John, will of, 53 

Copyhold land, how much, 25 
Corse-present, 52, 95 

Cory, John F., vicar, 45, 68 

Court Baron, records of, 11 

Court Leet, records of, 13 

Court Rolls of manor, 11, 110 
Cowper, Robert, Parker's tutor, 62 
Cows, 21, 22 

Coxe, bishop of Ely, 29, 126 
Curate put for vicar, 43, 44, T14 
Curols, meaning of, 63 

Curtilage, meaning of, 86 
Cuthbert, president of Denney, 110 
Cutt, Sir John, Knt., arms of, 47 


D. 


Dele Causey, 14 
Demesne, meaning of, 7, 27 
Demesne lands of Denney, 115, 124, 
126 
Denney, 
isle of, 85 
manor of, 9, 10, QI, 101 
meaning of, 85 
cartulary of, 124 
Denney Abbey, 100, 102, 120, 133 
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Denney Abbey estate, 
given to Elrington, 120 
value of, 120 
extent in Waterbeach, 123 
restored to Henry VIII., 125 
granted to the city of London, 127 
bought, 76, 128, 130 
extent in 1719, 128 
divided, and sold off, 131 
Deping, Joh., vicar, 62 
Domesday Book, 5, 7 
Drainage Acts, 17, 20 
Dugdale on ancient canal, 3 
Duste, manor of, 107 


E. 

Edward ITI., ror, 103, 104 
Edward the Confessor, 8, 9 
Elizabeth, queen, 29, 72, 126 
Elmeney, 

iale of, 84 

meaning of, 84 
Elrington, Edward, 115, 120, 123, 125 
Eltisley, appropriation of, 106, 108 
Ely Farthings, 114, 123 
Elys, Joh., vicar, 57 
Erasmus, letter of, 117, 118 
Errands on the water, 11 
Easex, James, architect, 133, 137 
Eustachius, bishop of Ely, 26 


F, 
Falstaff, Sir John, 111 
Fardell, Henry, vicar, 71 
Fastolff, Sir John, 111, 113 
Feast-day, 22 | 
Fee-farm rents from 
Causeway-end farm, 9y, 125, 127 
Denney Abbey estate, 127, 131, 132 
Waterbeach manor-farm, 98, 125 
Fencotes, Henricus, vicar, 58 
Fen-land, amount of, 15, 17 
Fens, 
drainage of, 15 
origin of, 4 
state of, 18, 22 
First-fruits and Tenths, 36, §9, 110 
Fisheries, 14, 90, 93, 124 
Fish-pond devised to vicar, 52 


Font, 48, 126 

Fookis, Thomas, vicar, 59 

Fordham, bishop of Ely, 32, 108, 122 
Fowling, licences for, 14 
Franciscans, 91, 122 

Frank-pledge, View of, 12, 90, 96 
Freehold land, how much, 25 

Free warren, 12 


Fyrmant, Thomas, 54, 98 


G. 
Gallows, 12 


Garden-ground, 31, 22 

Garden-tree gate, 50 

Gate, Thomas, vicar, 59 

Gild-priests, 58 

Gilds, religious, 40, 53, 54 

Godarston, living of, 121, 132 

Goldsmith, William, his will, 53 

Gonell, William, of Landbeach, 118 

Gooderycke, Henry, royal commis- 
sioner, 43 

Goodrich, bishop of Ely, 30, 135 

Grant, 3, 17 

Granta, 3 

Grantesdon (Gransden), living of, 122 

Graveyard, 51 

Gray, the poet, 18 

Gray, William, bishop of Ely, 114 

Greaves, William, charity commis- 
sioner, 82 

Green, village, 23 

Grene, Oliver, sub-lessee of rectory, 31 

Ground-plan of Denney Abbey, 133 

Guy, arbitration of, 94 


H. 
Hangman’s ground, 12 
Hardwicke, earl of, 17, 36 
Harewood (Harwood), arms of, 47 
Harvey, bishop of Ely, 28 
Hasleden, family of, 118 
Havock-day, 20 
Hayward, 15 
Hayward’s Survey of the fens, 15 
Hekferth, meaning of, 52 
Hemingford, Joh., vicar, 59 
Hemington, Messrs, 31, 51 
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Henry VI., 10g, 123 
Hereford, earl of, 9, 10, 108 - 
Hickdonne (de Haukedonne), Will. 
vicar, 56 
Hide of land, how much, 7 
Histon St Andrew, 107, 108 
Hobson, 
Thomas, 46 
Anne, 46, 79 
Hoggs, 23 
Homage, tenure by, 11 
Houses, kind of, 23 
Houses in Cambridge, 96, 104, 109, 
123 
Hunting, licences for, 15 


J. 
Jenkin, Robert, vicar, 66 
Images covered in Lent, 41 
Incumbents, Cambridgeshire, number 
of, 57 

Inhabitante, 23, 24, 114 
Iuquisitio Eliensis, 8 
Inquisition 

into Charities, 81 

for Cambridgeshire, 90, 92, 96 
Johnson, John, vicar, 66 
Joist fen, 20, 83, 124 
Jordan, Henricus, plays at night, 12 
Jugge, Richard, 25 
Jugs, meaning of, 24 


K. 


Katerine, queen of Henry V., 60 
Kendall, Isabella, abbess of Denney, 
107, 110 
Kerrich, Thomas, 70, 115 
Keryche, William, will of, 115 
Keteryche, Joan, 
abbess of Denney, 111, 113, 115 
letter of, 112 
Kettle, Joseph, charity commissioner, 
82 


Kidson, Robert, vicar, 63 
Knight, 

Anne, 46 

Dorothy, 46 


Elizabeth, 79 


Katherine, 45, 46 

Dr Samuel, 119 

Walter, 77 

William, 45, 46, 79 
Knight's fee, 121 
Knights Hospitalers, 10, go, 91 
Knight’s service, land held by, 11 
Knights Templars, 28, 88, 89 

manor of, 9, Io 

and convent of Ely, 88 
Kylborne, Elizabeth, her will, 54 


L. 
Lake, bishop of Chichester, 66, 67 
Landbeach, 6, 12, 56, 114 
Lane, Henry, will of, 43, 52 
Latten, meaning of, 42 
Layer, lord of Shepreth manor, 9 
Legh, Dr, visitation of, 119 
Liber Eliensis, 5, 27, 84 
Librate, how much, 93 
Linton, 69, 70, 129 
Locks on ancient canal, 4 
Longcamp, William de, bishop of Ely, 

26, 28 

Lopp, meaning of, 14 
Lugs, meaning of, 20 


Lynn law, 15 

M. 
Managium, meaning of, 85 
Manor of 


Waterbeach, 8, 97 
Denney, 9, 10, for 


Manors, 

when introduced, 9 

union of in Waterbeach, 10, 104 
Marecelis, Joh., vicar, 43, 44, 62 
Marks, Richard, curate, 36 
Marre, Job., vicar, 44, 63 
Marrowes, meaning of, 54 
Mason, Edward, 21, 33, 74, 99 
Mason, Edward, children of, 45 
Masters, 

Robert, lawsuit with Peter Stand- 

ly, 33 

vicar, 32, 33, 69 
William, vicar, 32, 70, 71 
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Mawson, bishop of Ely, 2, 70 

May-day, how kept, 19 

Michell, John Henry, vicar, 71 

Milk sent to London, 22 

Mill, Margerie, abbess of Denney, 
111, 118 

Mill of the manor, 13 

Mill manuall, 13 

Milton, 6, 18, 20, 104, 106 

Minoresses, meaning of, 91 

Minories, house of Minoresses, 92 

Monmouth, Humphrey, 116 

Montchensey, Lady Dionysia de, 92, 
100 

Mortuary, §2, 95 

Mount St Michael, monks of, 87 

Mowffett, Thomas, leasee of rectory, 31 


N. 


Needham, Dr, charity commissioner, 


82 
Nelson, Robert, lessee of rectory, 31 
Nevers, Joanna de, abbees of Water- 
beach, 94, 96 
Nicolls, Dr, charity commissioner, 82 
Nigel, bishop of Ely, 55, 86, 87, 88 
Nobys, Peter, rector of Landbeach, 
114 
Nonjurors, deprivation of, 66, 67, 68 
Norman church, 37, 133 
North, Sir Edward, 30 
North, Lord Keeper, anecdote about, 
33 
North fen, 17, 25, 33, 36 
Nuns Minoresses 
of Waterbeach, 91, 94 
of Denney, 100, 102 
moved from Waterbeach to Den- 
ney, 104 
names of, 118 
praised, 119 
desire to leave Denney, Ig, 120 


: O. 
Oaks in the fens, 4 
Odam, Daniel, lessee of rectory, 31 
Odeham, Margaret, her legacy, 110 
Oxgang, how much, 93 ; 


P, 
Parish-books, extracta from, 48 
Parish-registers, 50 
Parishes aided by Smyth’s charity, 75 
Parker, Matthew, 60, 62 
Parson's close, 51 
Paston, John, 111, 113 
Pasture land, how much, 21, 128 
Payne, Thomas, vicar, 49, 63 
Peach, Samuel, 45, 99, 130 
Peck, Mary, 45 
Pembroke, Audomar, earl of, 100, 101 
Pembroke College, 104, 105 
Pepys, Katherine, 46 
Peverell, 
William de, 28 
Pain de, 38 
Picot, 
the sheriff, 7, 27 
Henry, gifta of, 85, 86 
Aubrey, gifts of, 84, 85 
Pieces, The, 72 
Pike furnished, meaning of, 63 
Pilat, John, 20 
Pinder, 15 
Pirsones (Parsons), Thomas, 41 
Pistor, Alexander, vicar, 65 
Pitanciary of Denney, 118 
Pitancie, meaning of, 39 
Plague of 1349, 57 
Ploughland, how much, 7 
Pocket, John, prior of Barnwell, 58 
Poorey, John, rector of Landbeach, 
116 
Pound, 15, 116 
Poynter, Henry, 130 
Preceptories of the Templars, 28, 88 
President of Denney, 108, 110, 114,137 
Principal, meaning of, 52 
Procurations paid to the bishop,- 41 
Property fallen in value, 8, 13 
Provosta of the marsh, 20 
R. 
Railway, Eastern Counties, 22, 25 
Raphelis, Nicolas de, vicar, 68 
Rectory, 26, 29 
Rees (Rice), John ap, 119, 120 
Registers, bishop of Ely’s, 56 
10 
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Registrar of births, &. in 1653, 16, 50 

Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, 27, 28 

Rent-charge for North fen, 36 

Repairs of church, 39 

Reynold the Benedictine monk, 84, 85 

Richmund, warden of, 9, 90 

Ridel, Geoffry, bishop of Ely, 26, 88 

Road from Ely to Cambridge, 1 

Robert, prior of Barnwell, 26 

Robert, the chamberlain, 85, 86 

Robson, John, 31, 74 79; 99 

Rochester bridge, 103 

Roddyswell, advoweon of, 121, 122 

Roger, William, a hermit, 14 

Rokeing, an eves-dropper, 12, 14 

Rolff, William, 54, 60 

Roman antiquities, 1 

Roman road, 1 

Ronde, Richard, will of, 53 

Roper, Francis, vicar, 66 

Royal arms in church, 38 

Ruda (Routhe), De, arms of, 48 

Rudston, Thomas, royal commissioner, 
42 

Rustat, Tobias, 127, 131, 132 


8. 
Sayer, William, vicar, 16, 50, 66 
School, National, 36 
Sclater (Slaughter), Thomas, 74, 128, 

129 
Seal of Waterbeach, 94 
Seals of Denney, 105, 106 
Segewicke, William, vicar, 59 
Sepulchre, holy week, 53, 54, 65 
Sequestrations of 1644, 16 
Serjent, William, confession of, 48 
Sheep, flocks of, a1, 126, 127 
Shepreth, 9, 59, 123 
Silvertop, William, vicar, 68 
Smithy, 23, 73 
Smoke-farthings, 114, 123 
Smyth Henry, charity of, 75 
Smythe Nicholas, prior of Barnwell, 
30 

Soc, meaning of, 8 
Socomen, who so called, 8 
Soil, quality of, 21 


Soul-priest, 53, 54, 58 
South Level, 16 
Spicer, Robert, deputy steward of 
Toanor, 73 
Sprewer’s ditch, 14 
St Andrew, 107, 113, 122 
St Clare, 91, 93, 106 
St Etheldreda, festivals of , 88 
St Giles’, Cambridge, 26, 27, 28 
St Katerine, 40, 61 
St Paul, Lady Mary de, 
history of, 100 
obtains manor of Denney, 101 
builds on her manor, 102, 134, 136 
gives it to nuns Minoresses, 102 
unites the two monasteries, 104 
obtains manor of Strode, 103 
death of, 106 
Staines, Dr Richard, 44 
Standly, family of, 129, 130 
Standly, Peter, 33, 33, 130, 138 
Stane, Dorothy, 44, 79 
Stane, Dr William, 44 
Staunton, Jobn de, vicar, 41, 56 
Steeple, repairs of, 39 
Stocks, 15 
Stokes, John, an Austyn friar, 60 
Stoughton estate, 75, 76 
Stretham, why so called, 1 
Strode, manor of, 61, 91, 103, 123 
Stukeley, his singular notion, 2 
Sturgeon, Roger, vicar, 52, 69 
Sutton, Sir Richard, his legacy, 110 
Swaffham Prior, parishes united, 65 
Sybyle, Katerine, abbess of Denney, 
Itt 
T. 
Tebald (Thibaud), William, prior of 
Barnwell, 59 
Tebaud, John, alias Watyrbeche, 59 
Tenths, 36, 59, 109, Ito 
Thew, 13 
Throckmorton, Elizabeth, abbess of 
Denney, III, 118, 117, £25 * 
Tillage, The Old, 3, 4 
Tithes, 
grant of to St Giles’, 27 
— Barnwell Abbey, 28 
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lawsuit about, 32, 33 
leased out, 29, 30 
Trees in the fens, 4 
Trengge (Trene), Joan de, abbess of 
Waterbeach, 96, 97 
Trinity College, foundation of, 123 
Trinity Hall, foundation of, 57 
Trumpington, Dr, president of Den- 
ney, 114 
Turner, Mary, 51 
Turner, Thomas, vicar, 63 
Turves, digging of, 20, 83 
Twilade, meaning of, 4 
Tylneye, Sir Philip, 107 
Tyndale’s books, 116 


Vi 
Vestry, 48 
Vicar, 
payments to, 95, 126 
subject to archdeacon, 40 
Vicarage, 
established, 26, 28, 56 
advowson of, 28, 29 
dispute about, 28 
value of, 32, 35 
augmented by Bishop Wren, 33 
Vicarage house, 51, 52 
Village, Cole’s account of, 18 
Virgate, how much, 7 


W. 
Wages of a 
burgess, 73 
soul-priest, 53 
Walkred, Flora, her will, 52 
Wallis, Robert, burgess of Cambridge, 
73 
Wallys, Richard, his will, 53 
Walpole, Horace, 18 
Walsingham, Alan de, prior of Ely, 
105 
Walwyn’s manor, 9, 10 
Warde, Job., vicar, 60 
Warren, John, vicar, 69 


Waterbeach, 
inhabited, 5 
parish of, 6 
how called in Domesday Book, 5, 7 
village of, 18 
Level, 17 : 
inclosure of, 22, 24 
rectory of, 26 
vicarage of, 28 
manor of, 8, 93, 98, 124 
manor-farm, 98, 99 
Abbey, 93, 97, 100 
Hall, 99 
oum Denney, manor of, 10, 104, 131 
Wedderburne, James, vicar, 63 
Weld, Wicksted, leesee of rectory, 32 
Whaddon, Joh., vicar, 58, 114 
White, Edmund, vicar, 65 
Whitmore, 
Sir George, 76, 128 
William, senior, 33, 78, 128 
William, junior, 78, 128 
Wiles, John William, 45 
William, rector, 55 
Williams, William, vicar, 44, 49, 71 
Windemill of Waterbeech, 12 
Windows in the church, 47, 48 
Winfold, 124, 132 
Wratworth (Wrattlesworth), Joh. de, 
vicar, 56 
Wren, bishop of Ely 
leases out rectory, 31, 32 
augments vicarage, 33 
Wycket, William, vicar, 63 
Wygenhale, Henricus, vicar, 58 
Wylookks, Nicholas, lessee of rectory, 
go 
Wylkes, Richard, royal commissioner, 
42 
Y. 
Yardland, how much, 7 
Yaxley, John, 31, 73, 98 
Yorke, bishop of Ely, 7o 


Z. 
Zouch, arma of, 47 
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